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Rs tiieb niicli fort in die Wdt liiimiis, 
Ich Hog (lurch LRiitler und Meere, 

Ich h<>rte deg Ocean's Hturm and BmiiH, 
Ich lauschte in WiistiMi-I/eere. 

Slid Afrika's Sonne kiisste mich brann, 
Sein Zaul>er unislrickt' nieine Sinnc ; 

l)0(.'h immer znriick iiach Dentachland's <«aun, 
Zog's mich, 7.uni I^nnde <ler ^fiune. 

Am Kliein, in duftiger Sommeruacht, 

llcim Sang der Nachtigallen, 
l)a hatt' sle holdselig mich angelacht, 

Die minnigste Maid unter alien. 

I'lid trieb es mich fort, no trleb's mich znriick, 
Ihr wcih' ich was feni ich gefunden ; 

.Sie thoilte d(» Wanderer's wechseind (leschick, 
Ihr Bild war mit Allcni vorbundcn. 




PREFACE. 



This volume is the result of three and a half years' 
residence in South Africa. The title sufficiently explains 
the contents. Besides his own researches, the author is 
indebted to the works of Lichtenstein, Barrow, Philip, 
Theal/ etc., for the historical facts touched on in the 
course of the work. 

Edinburgh, Minj 1887, 
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CHAPTER I. 

DOTFN THE ATLANTIC. 

:^T is an animated scene as a great ship prepares 
to leave a London Dock, bound for some 
distant land. There ia the rattle of the 
steam winches, the tumbling of cargo and 
tugg^fi OQ board, the hurrying about of all 
kinds of officials, — tiom the porters and stewards up to the 
purser and captain, — the crowds of loiterers and passengers' 
friends, with an expression of face ranging from mere 
curiosity to intense interest, and lastly, the passengers 
themselves, of all classes and both sexes — an excited, 
affected, demonstrative crowd. Presently the general noise 
and bustle subside, the voices of captain and officers re- 
sound, the cables are loosed, the screw begins to revolve, 
and the great steamer glides from the wharf, with ite 
precious burden, out into the river, all heedless of cheers, 
and pained glances of farewell, and many a tear and prayer. 
Iron will not sympathize, and British steamers are made of 
iron, and so are the hearts of their stem commanders. 

Thus the Dv/nrobin Castle glided out of the noise and 
smoke of London, on a dull afternoon in the month of 
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August, 1881, bound for the Cape of Good Hope. She was 
crowded with passengers, who, by the time she had anchored 
at Gravesend for the night, had got over the first ruffle of 
the excitement of departure, and had furnished to the quiet 
observer, who had had nothing to part from on the wharf 
yonder, and had taken the matter cahnly, renewed illustra* 
tion of the evanescence of human sentiment. Give them a 
good evening meal, and they look as absorbed as if there 
were no other experience in the world but the joyous one 
of choice and abundant eating. 

With the morrow came the renewed excitement of a 
second departure, which again cost a few tears and brought 
out some other signs of sorrowful sentiment, as we steamed 
away for Dartmouth, where, after a lively sail down chan- 
nel, we arrived the next day. 

Who has not felt a thrill of pleasant emotion in his soul, 
when ushered from a choppy sea and threatening clouds 
into the beautiful natural harbour of Dartmouth — its en- 
trance graced by a venerable ivy-covered church, and 
guarded by a scarred old castle ? The little bay might pass 
for a Swiss lake, and the peaceful, scattered town, lying 
snugly at the base of the green hills, reminds one of 
Montreux or Clarens, with their verdant environs. It is 
a great contrast to our surroundings of yesterday, in that 
muddy dock, with gaunt warehouses, screeching engines, and 
hurrying crowds on every side ; but nature is rich in con- 
trasts, and in coincidences too. Hence the thought of Clarens, 
with a thousand delightful associations, which give living 
interest to this strange place. To the eye that has seen 
much and has learned to notice the resemblances of places 
and things, there is little in this small planet that is un- 
familiar. Pleasant memories make old experiences, old 
friends, old thoughts start up on the slightest provocation, 
and one feels on familiar ground almost everywhere. 
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Twenty-four hours were spent at Dartmouth, embarking 
passengers and waiting for the mails. During this time a 
high wind had sprung up, causing a very rough sea outside 
the little bay. The prospect, as we steamed from our quiet 
moorings towards the open ocean, was thus not very in- 
viting, but attention was for some time diverted from it by 
a. somewhat exciting incident. Just after the last whistle 
had sounded and the ship had parted from the buoys, it 
was discovered that two ladies and two gentlemen, who had 
^x^ompanied their friends on board, had not left the vessel 
at the required time. Their consternation may be imagined 
when they felt themselves moving, and perceived that the 
last boat for the shore was already some distance off. 
Their attempts to get off only called forth, on the part of 
the passengers, expressions of mingled amazement and 
amusement All such were of course bootless, and they 
had to wait until the ship had got some distance out, when 
they were taken off in the pilot's boat. But their transfer, 
from a big steamer to a small boat in a rough sea, was a 
•difficult task. The waves were so high that the little boat 
mounted one moment almost to the rail of the vessel, the 
next sank deep down into the hollow. The sailors lifted 
one of the ladies, and waiting till the boat came up, dropped 
her into it. The second lady was seized in like manner and 
was about to be sent after her companion, but the boat did 
not rise this time high enough, and the poor woman was 
held hanging above the furious sea until it was pitched up 
to the required height. After some parrying and aiming, 
the gentlemen being tossed in almost heels over head, the 
little cobble was set adrift, to find its way back through the 
waves, whilst the screw impelled our good vessel seawards. 

The sea became rougher the further we proceeded. Great 
waves with white crests rolled up to, and often over, us. 
Sometimes they were flattened out in the surrounding sea. 
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and appeared to smile a mischievous smile as if they had 
collided by mistake. But if they left the vessel uninjured, 
this could not be said of the passengers. One by one a 
large number of the ladies disappeared, pale and wretched, 
and many even of the sturdier sex were in no better plight. 
At six o'clock dinner only a small party gathered round the 
doctor, and enjoyed the excellent meal. One droll character 
had an original remedy, which the sufferers, who were made 
acquainted with it, may have found alleviating. If so, it 
should be known to the public. " Keep the bowels open," 
said he, " and read the Scriptures, and you will be all right."* 

To us who remained well it was a splendid pleasure to- 
let imagination ride on the wings of the wild wind, and be 
conscious of the full animation of the storm. Burns liked 
to rove through the woods and by the shore when the 
tempest was raging, and to him who has this sympathy 
with the savage strength of. nature, the open sea is the 
place for its exercise. Stand, after night has fallen, and 
survey the driving clouds and peeping stars, and the widely 
moved mass around you, and you must be a very pitiable 
creature if you do not feel devotion of some sort 

We had watched the coast of England until it seemed 
like a hair and then disappeared. We had turned away, 
and looked toward the ocean and the future, which should 
bring it in sight again. On awakening next (Saturday) 
morning we were in the Bay of Biscay, and remained in it all 
that day too, as we felt to our cost. It was not at its best, 
but wild enough to be terrible, and, to weak sailors, very 
unpleasant. Sunday morning brought us in sight of land 
again — the coast of Portugal. The weather had become 
most genial — a warm sun and lovely sea. We did not find 
Sunday especially irksome, with a service conducted by a 
clergyman of the Church of England, such a beautiful sea 
to admire, and with books and fresh thoughts to engage 
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the mind. One whole day would not have been too long 
to exhaust all the beautiful impressions, which ever poured 
in upon us from our environs — rich sky, balmy air, and 
laughing water. It was no task to be devotional, and our 
religion embodied both nature and revelation that Sunday. 
Now and then something would amuse. One of our berth 
companions was this morning shaving as coolly as on land, 
enjoying the while the mild whiff of air through the open 
port-hole, when suddenly a wave, bigger than usual, dashed 
up against the open window and politely saved him the 
trouble of washing his face. Its courtesy did not stop 
there, however, for it discharged itself upon the recumbent 
iigure of our other companion, an old gentleman, still in the 
embrace of Morpheus, and made a journey to the bath-room 
unnecessary for one morning. Which favours it did not 
so generously confer without strong remonstrances and 
many murmurs of surprise. 

It accorded well with our dreamland feeling to stand at 
the stem in the starlit evening and watch the beautiful 
display of phosphorus. It seemed like looking at a second 
firmament, animated with showers of meteors — great balls 
of coloured flame knocked up to the surface by the screw, 
and then flattening themselves out for a few seconds, with 
varied colours, disappearing in the foaming track behind. 

Tuesday was passed in the pleasant expectation of seeing 
Madeira. Towards its close, and about six hours before 
arrival, we descried through the distant haze something 
resembling a black shallow cast upon the clouds. On 
nearer approach, it turned out to be a rocky, mountainous 
island, thrown abruptly out of the sea, and resembling 
somewhat the Esterel Mountains, as they rise out of the 
Mediterranean near Cannes. This is the island of Porto 
Santo. Fragments of rock, some of considerable size, others 
of the size of large boulders, rose above the surface of the 
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surrounding sea, much in the same way as the masses of 
stone which have fallen from a mountain lie at its base. 
This formed a very pretty scene. On the largest island 
there are several small valleys, which produce the grape^ 
orange, and other fruits, and also many kinds of vegetables. 
Columbus resided for some time here after his marriage, 
his wife having property in the island. Soon afterwards 
we caught a glimpse of the revolving light placed on the 
northern point of the island of Madeira. This passed, we 
coasted along, for about 15 miles, what seemed a precipitous 
but well wooded shore, with mountains in the background, 
when we cast anchor in the bay opposite the town of 
Funchal. During our approach we were impressed on 
watching the towering rocks and mountains that looked 
down upon us from night and mystery, — the silent mass 
somewhat enlivened by the lights of the farmhouses that 
twinkled cheerfully from the midst of the trees that 
appeared to surround them. The lights running round the 
Bay of Funchal formed a very picturesque crescent, with 
more irregular ones dotted through the town. They were 
of different colours, and close on the shore we saw a large 
number, which by and bye began to move about. We 
thought at first that they were the lights of carriages, 
moving along the shore, but soon discovered that they were 
drawing nearer and nearer to the ship, and so concluded 
that they must belong to the numerous boats that visit 
passing vessels with provisions and curiosities of many 
kinds for sale. On they came, dancing over the waves 
and bowing gracefully to the spectator, — the combined 
effect of lights of various colours, and motion, and sound 
being very charming. Once on deck, their occupants 
spread their goods about — apples, pears, grapes, bananas, 
Madeira chairs and sofas, hair watchchains, etc., and com* 
menced business in a very brisk manner, as determined to 
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make money as an army of soldiers to take a fortress. 
The method by which they carried on operations was 
adroit. They first asked double or treble the real price of 
the article, and then, if any unwillingness was shown on 
the part of the purchaser to buy at such a price, they 
gradually but reluctantly came down, disputing with whin- 
ing protestations that they " hev not got nothin', sir.'* The 
noise and confusion could not have been worse on the tower 
of Babel. Shortly after midnight the order to clear away 
was given. Down the side of the vessel they scrambled, 
trying to sell their apples and pears and chairs aJl the way, 
and when at length in their boats, still continued to dis- 
<K)urse about the cheapness and value of their merchandise, 
ajid entreating the passengers to buy. Before the steamer 
started the notes of their musical jargon had lulled us 
to sleep. 

At daylight we were again on the open, boundless sea, 
and had to settle down to the monotony of the voyage, 
without hope of seeing, for ten days, ought to vary the 
view on eternal water but some passing ship, or a peep at 
Teneriffe, or a glimpse of Cape Verd. We passed both 
" the blessed Isle " and Cape Verd at night, and saw but 
one vessel for about eight days after leaving Madeira, 
which, with a few rare birds, and several whales, sharks, 
porpoises, flying tish, etc., was all of solid that our land- 
accustomed eyes had to amuse themselves with. We had 
nearly lost belief in the romance of the sea by the end of 
the fourth day, while the beautiful associations that cluster 
around the word " land," rose up with a vividness propor- 
tionate to our increasing ennui. Perhaps we did now and 
then think of the interest of these seas, where the first 
world navigators roamed at will into the mystery ahead, 
and in later times the rover returned with his spoil from 
fairyland. But we are so spoiled now-a-days with our 
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morning newpapers and the variety of modem life, that we 
are hardly fit to enjoy the old-fashioned ease of voyages long 
ago. The fever of restlessness, with which the world is now 
afflicted, follows us even on the calm ocean, when we have 
anything like a long season of it Games, novel reading, 
argument, whist, music, and, by those who are foolish 
enough, flirting and gambling, are called into requisition 
to kill time. If you read a novel, it must be something 
very absorbing. With an effort, we were able to concen- 
trate attention sufficiently to get up the Dutch grammar 
and read easy Dutch ; but we were always ready to toss 
the subject aside, and yield tb the fascination of Gorvtiney 
on Vltalie, stretched at full length on deck under the 
canvass. It needs a Madame de Stael, with her powerful 
pictures of suffering passion, to engross, when the heat is 
overpowering and your life narrowed within the limits of 
a small cabin. Occasionally the great silence of those 
hot latitudes was broken by some tremendous manifesta- 
tion of power, slumbering in the atmosphere above. One 
night, on passing Cape Verd, we witnessed a topical thunder- 
storm in all its majesty. The sky, far and near, was almost 
continuously lighted up by sheet lightning, showing dis- 
tinctly the clouds looming in the distance ; whilst now and 
then streaks of forked lightning were chiselled out, like 
obelisks thrown confusedly together. The storm was land- 
wards, and the effect magnificent to an eye gazing from the 
moving ocean. We remembered the storm at the giving of 
the law on Sinai, and realised better than in a northern 
clime the full power of the scene, — the fierce bellowing of 
the thunder, the maddened whizzing of the lightning, the 
dull cracking of the bursting rocks, the awful voice from 
eternity, and the terrified appearance of all nature. 

The aspect of the sky, for several evenings after this, 
was suggestive, by way of complete contrast, of the most 
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delicious calm. All eyes were directed to witness the 
splendid sunsets. The circle of the sea's surface being 
much smaller at the equator than further north, the horizon 
seemed very near. The majestic sun looked like an enor- 
mous ball of gold, hung for a moment from the edge of a 
thin strip of cloud ; the next dropped gently into the water. 
The adjoining space burned like polished brass. The small 
fragments of cloud looked like molten rocks, the larger 
masses like rugged mountains ablaze. And then came the 
gracious moon, changing everything into smiles. The pass- 
ing patches of cloud seemed wanderers among the stars. 
It made us linger long after the lights had been put out, 
to drink in the honeyed beauty around. 

There was happily one queer individual on board, who 
unintentionally helped to break the monotony of the sail 
from here to St. Helena. The tropical heat seemed to set 
his theology a working, for although not a cleric, he had 
taken upon himself the office of preacher. In private con- 
versation he often adopted the preaching tone, — monotonous 
enough in those still latitudes. The power, or weakness, 
judged from a different standpoint, of this individual, lay 
in his exciting, by the oddity of his person, manner, and 
address, the risible faculty. While talking, or listening to 
him, you could not help imagining him the victim of all 
kinds of comic situations. He was a good soul, notwith- 
standing, and much concerned about our soundness in the 
faith. One of the chief articles in his creed was the utter 
depravity of man and American bazaars, for he hailed from 
Toronto, and over these matters there was plenty of solemn 
argument. One evening the great subject had occupied 
attention until far into the night, when our friend wound 
up in his most solemn mood. Looking around at the gather- 
ing mist and shrugging his body, as if attacked by some- 
thing unpleasant, he said, as if in confidence, and with a 
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slight air of condescension, "I mu3t go below now, for I 
have got a cold in my stomach." It only needed the pic- 
ture of his receding figure to give the finishing touch to 
the comedy. On another occasion his parting salutation 
was, " Do you know, sir, how the words unsound doctrine 
are translated in the revised copy of the New Testament ? 
Unhealthy doctrine, sir, unhealthy. Ah sir, you are un- 
healthy, you are not sound; you need all these godless 
doctrines shaken out of you, and God will shake you some 
day." With this conclusion he concluded that he had settled 
us, and the preaching tone somewhat subsided. 

St. Helena w&s sighted after twelve days sail from 
Madeira. It was a pleasant sight, that great mass of 
barren-looking earth, to our hungering eyes. We anchored 
on a Sunday morning opposite James' Town, the capital. 
There was time for a run on shore. The town, which is 
the residence of the larger portion of the 6000 inhabitants* 
of the island, forms a long stretch of houses, including 
church, post-office, custom-house, h6tel, etc, — none of them 
striking buildings. It is situated in a deep valley, whose 
steep sides are bare and rocky. Batteries, which are placed 
on strong positions, and over which waves the British flag^ 
protect it. On the right hand a long stair, called Jacob's 
ladder, leads up to the higher ground of the island. There 
is very little level soil except that on the high plateaUj 
which begins shortly after this long dimb. Barrenness 
stares one in the face at every step. We saw no cultivated 
ground, although a few such spots are to be found on the 
other side from where we were. Indeed, were it not 
for its position on the highway to the Cape, it would have 
remained one of the most solitary, as it is one of the 
most barren, spots on earth. Many of its inhabitants are 
now emigrating to the Cape in search of employment, 
which they easily find as domestic servants. They are 
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yellowish in colour, and appear to have mingled largely 
with Europeans. 

Its fame is known to the civilised world from its having 
been the prison, and for a time the tomb, of Napoleon. We 
did not visit the spot where he was buried — the distance 
being too great for the time allowed, — but we bought a 
photograph of it, and talked with those who had been 
there, and in this way learned that it was very tidily kept, 
railed off, and planted with flowers. One meets even on 
the sea a terrible fact occasionally, and here is one indeed. 
This toipb preaches with powerful emphasis the doctrine 
of retribution, and reiiiinds one very vividly of the insta- 
bility of human greatness. Might is right for a time ; but, 
in the long run and eternally, it is the opposite ; else wert 
thou not here. It is melancholy to think of such a fate — 
one cannot but feel pity at the thought of this mighty 
genius, whose power lay partly in his omnipotent energy^ 
chained, actionless, and almost companionless, on the top of 
this arid heap. How for a moment or two, as the wind 
roars round the rocky height yonder, and the clouds move 
hurriedly on, laden as with sadness, — like the face of his 
beautiful sister the Princess Borghese, as she thought of 
her brother s wretched plight, and resolved to go and tend 
hiin with a tender woman's care, — the memory of his 
mighty presence transforms all the dulness around, and 
makes everything great with a terrible fascination. His 
figure rises, as of one, who stormed across the war-convulsed 
earth, weird and awful as a destroying angel, and when the 
thought of what came at last breaks in upon our absorp- 
tion of mind, and we look around again, it seems as if the 
storm had but passed, and we were viewing the desolation 
of the after-scene. 

Thence to the Cape was a week s distance by steamer, at 
the rate of speed which the Dunrobin Casth had averaged 
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— about 270 miles a day. She had to struggle with a 
strong S.E. wind and a rolling sea, and see-sawed fright- 
fully all the time, so that, with every medium of amuse- 
ment exhausted — even our preaching friend's oddities failed 
to excite fun any longer — it was with no regret that we 
awoke next Sunday morning in Table Bay, after a voyage 
of 26 days from London. The first glimpse of the Dark 
Continent from Table Bay is very grand — the sea and the 
sky seeming to sparkle in mutual sympathy ; Cape Town 
reposing before you at the foot of Table Mountain, which 
rises, a sheer precipice of 3500 feet, almost from the 
water's edge ; the Lion's Rump and Twelve Apostles run- 
ning out into the sea on the right hand ; the Blaauwe 
Bergen on the left ; while away, some twenty miles inland, 
towering heights rear themselves into the transparent 
atmosphere, with many a strange combination of rugged- 
ness and sweetness. 

Cape Town itself is rather disappointing after this 
favourable impression of its general environs. From the 
docks, including a splendid new graving dock, one enters 
the town proper by a straggling, dirty street, about a 
quarter of a mile in length, and redolent with the horrid 
«mell of fish, putrifying in the heat. The shore looks 
horridly untidy and filthy, and the groups of dirty, chatter- 
ing Malays, who are the chief fishermen, do not improve 
appearances. The poorer and busine&s parts, running up 
towards the mountain, make themselves odious to the 
stranger, owing to the unbearable heat and dust in summer, 
the mud and dreariness in winter. Besides the Wesleyan 
Church, the Standard Bank, the New Somerset Hospital, 
the Railway Station, and the Museum and Library, there 
are thus far no buildings worth looking at, the most of the 
houses being plain, dusty, and monotonous, and, in the 
Malay quarter, miserable hovels, one storey high. Nearer 
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the mountain are the Gardens — the villa quarter— entered 
by a magnificent avenue of oaks, on the right side of which 
are situated the Museum and Botanic Gardens ; on the lef t^ 
the new Houses of Parliament and the Governor's House, 
the former a grand erection, quite new and built in Grecian 
style, the latter not more striking in appearance than a 
farmhouse. The view from this quarter down the gentle 
slope on the Bay, the trees happily hiding the more repug- 
nant parts of the town, and revealing only the many pretty, 
gaily coloured villas, has all the charm and variety of a 
Proven9al seaside town. The more opulent inhabitants find 
here and at the village of Sea Point, on the left of the 
harbour, a place of residence, as well as at the villa vil- 
lages of Mowbray, Rondebosch, Wynberg, etc, situated at the 
back of Table Mountain, and connected by railway with 
the town. 

Cape Town has all the characteristics of a capital, and of 
a rather bustling town of between 30,000 and 40,000 inhabi- 
tants. Being the seat of Government, it is also the centre 
of Cape Society, whose existence is nourished by the re- 
ceptions and parties and all the other accompaniments of 
the miniature court life represented in the Governor'^ 
residence. It boasts the possession of a castle (like one in 
nothing except the name) which is the headquarters of the 
General Commanding ; a fort extending along the shore in 
front of said castle ; and a large barracks where a British 
regiment is always quartered. It has its newspapers and 
political parties, its public characters and wise men, its 
theatre and concerts, its exchange and clubs, where business 
and gossip jointly thrive. It is well supplied with churches 
and schools, and besides being the seat of the South African 
College, is the headquarters of the examining body lately 
incorporated into the University of the Cape of Good Hope. 
To sightseers it offers a museum, a botanic garden, a mag- 
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nificent public library and reading-room, a splendidly 
-equipped observatory, an enormous but wretchedly con- 
structed reservoir, a fine harbour and graving dock, and 
above all, its incomparable Table Mountain ; but even these, 
were it not for its rank as capital, would not serve to confer 
on it more interest than that which attaches to a third-claas 
English town. It has, however, a mingled English, Dutch, 
African, and Oriental look. You observe the energy of 
the English merchant, the ease of the old Dutch burgher, 
the merry naivete of the native Hottentot or Kaffir, the 
langour and picturesque garb of the Malay tradesman. 
Both English and Dutch are spoken, the former by the 
higher, the latter by the lower classes. The harbour and 
railway station are centres of activity, for Cape Town has 
no manufactories, and is more a medium of trade between 
the ocean, on the one hand, and the enormous country 
behind it, on the other. 

The museum and library are contained in the same 
building. Entering from the Avenue, you walk into a 
spacious hall, whose lofty sides are one network of book- 
shelves, all full of good books on a great variety of subjects. 
In addition to the South African Library proper, containing 
40,000 volumes, there is in one of the rooms an invaluable 
•collection of 5000 works, the library of Sir George Grey, 
once Governor, presented by him to the colony. It includes 
several hundreds of manuscripts, biblical, theological, class- 
ical, and mediaBval, some as ancient as the 9th century, and 
beautifully illuminated. There are also two valuable manu- 
scripts of Dante, several of Petrarch, one of the earliest 
manuscript copies of the " Roman de la Rose," a very old 
Flemish manuscript of Sir John Mandeville's travels, etc. 
In addition, there are first original editions of Shakespeare, 
Spenser, De Foe, etc., and a large number of books printed 
within the first century after the invention of printing. 
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The collection of native literature of Africa, Australia, and 
New Zealand is very complete, uniquely so, we believe. 
The whole is as valuable to South Africa as any mine of 
diamonds yet discovered, and it shall yet, as it was the in- 
tention of the founder, have much influence upon its future 
intellectual life. 

The Museum collection is mainly representative of South 
African Zoology, although there are also many specimens 
of the fauna of other parts of the world. There are 7000 
examples of birds, 17,000 of insects, besides several hun- 
dreds of reptiles and fishes, respectively, 9000 geological 
specimens, and a capital show of the weapons and imple- 
ments of savage tribes. 

The Observatory is situated at Mowbray, about two miles 
out of town. It brings to recollection the names of several 
great men who visited the Cape for astronomical purposes. 
La Caille resided here from 1751 till 1783, for the purpose of 
measuring the arc of the meridian, and established a tempor- 
ary observatory. Observations were made in 1792 by the 
astronomers who accompanied Captain Cook in his second 
voyage round the world, and the mighty Sir John Herschell 
himself resided in the colony from 1834 to 1838, busying 
himself in taking advantage of the opportunity, which the 
brilliant sky afforded him, of scanning the heavenly bodies. 
To his influence with the home authorities it owes its pre- 
sent equatorial instrument, and other important additions 
to its fine stock of apparatus. Sir Thomas Maclear, for 
thirty-six years observer, spread its fame abroad, and his 
two successors, Mr. Stone and Dr. Gill, the present Astro- 
nomer-Royal of the Cape, have worthily kept it up. 

From this outlook we could see where the place of our 
destination, Stellenbosch, lay among the mountains on the 
other side of the flats that separate Table Mountain from 
the Hottentot's Holland, and Drakenstein Mountains. 
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Some twenty miles distant it looked, and we were so 
anxious to make its acquaintance that our attention refused 
to be bound any longer to the sights and sounds of Cape 
Town; and so the afternoon of the Hrst day after our 
arrival witnessed our journey, at the easy pace of a Cape 
train, over the said flats to a certain little vale in the bosom 
of the hills. 




CHAPTER 11. 

THE ATHENS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

lI he title of this chapter calls tor explanation. 
It is high sounding and very audacious. 
We shall, therefore, state at once that the 
reason of its choice lies in the circuiDstance 
that the little town so named,— commonly 
called Stellenbosch — has great educational fame in the land, 
and being most beautifully situated, and wearing a look of 
charming simplicity, one feels inclined to pay it a compli- 
ment, and hence the origin in the writer's mind of this 
presuming designation. Of course it is exaggerated, you 
will say, but if you had lived there some years, and got 
into the habit of occasionally flattering the citizens with 
some honeyed phrase, and had regularly taken an interest 
in all the little bits of scandal that circulate so regularly 
up and down Dorp Street and down and up Kirk Street, 
you would end by doubting it never. At anyrate it was 
worth while Imagining it, just to see the smile of pleasure 
and the look of importance that the mention of this com- 
plimentary title caused to settle down on the good mayor's 
countenance, and the air of dignity it gave to the dashing 
secretary of the divisional council. In the eyes of these 
two worthy officials and their following of grave coun- 
cillors, the name was scarcely pompons enough, and we 
only met one dyspeptic individual among the crowds of 
wise professors and would-be-wise students, the congrega- 
tions of genial old gossips, and the fair dwellers in the 
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young ladies' seminaries, that smiled, the first instance in 
the space of five years, when he heard it. Let us, however, 
stringently avoid all misrepresentation, and recapitulate 
the true reason for its being conferred — viz., the educa- 
tional importance and the sweet, wiselike air of the little 
city and its surroundings. Other claims it has none. The 
only traces of sculpture or painting about it are a few 
weather-beaten gravestones in the old graveyard around 
the Dutch Kirk, and the modest attempts at ornamenting 
the whitewashed houses by painting some highly coloured 
flourishes along the base and up the sides. The days of 
gods and altars are past, and for South Africa the day of 
great architecture has not yet dawned. But the sky, the 
mountains, the sweet glens of Stellenbosch, with the sea 
not far distant — nothing in old Attica can surpass, and at 
even, in the moonlight, imagination may be pardoned for 
raising everything else to a corresponding level. Then, 
verily, it is Athens improved. 

Stellenbosch was not always what it^ow is. During its 
quiet existence of something over two-hundred years, it 
has dozed through different generations, all noted for phleg- 
matic tendencies, and only recently has it shown inclination 
to depart from long established usage. — Its founding was 
on this wise. Simon van der Stell, Governor of the Dutch 
settlement at the Cape, being engaged towards the end of 
1679 in making a tour of inspection through the little 
colony, found himself at evening in a beautiful valley, 
through which flowed a refreshing stream. He pitched his 
tent for the night under the splendid trees, and almost 
within the shadow of the surrounding high mountains. So 
charmed was he by the beauty of the place and the fertility 
of the soil, that he determined to found a village, which 
should bear his own name and that of his helpmeet, whose 
name, in her maiden days, was Bosch. Hence the combina- 
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tioQ Stell-en-BoscL From the date of its founding in 1680 
to 1683 the number of its inhabitants had so increased that 
they ventured to send a petition to the Governor, mention- 
ing their spiritual and educational wants, and prayinor that 
•a school might be erected and a religious service now and 
then held amongst them. This petition was granted, and 
in a short time a schoolmaster was located in the viIlao:e. 
The frequent visits of the Governor to the school to witness 
the recital of their lessons by the children, the drill exercises 
in which all children above nine years of age had to engage, 
and the annual fau< and wappingshaw, held on his Excel- 
lency's birthday and graced by his presence, were great 
events in the primitive village of those days. 

The next important event was the settlement, about 1689, 
of a number of French refugees in and around the village. 
The planting of the surrounding rich soil with the vine 
was largely due to their knowledge of vine culture, and 
they share with the other inhabitants the merit of having 
laid out those beautiful orchards and gardens, for which it 
has so long been justly famed. Henceforth the scarcity of 
events in its history is so great that we have arrived almost 
ikt a bound at 1859, and found, in the long interval, scarcely 
anything worth recording. It was several times almost 
burned down; was, about the beginning of the present 
century, occupied by British soldiers in order to check the 
Dutch army, some distance off; became a great health 
resort for worn out Indian officers on their way home, and 
consequently, the scene of much flirting, wooing, and marry- 
ing ; and was in 1828 selected as the headquarters of the 
Rhenish mission in South Africa. In 1859, when the 
Theological Seminary of the Dutch Reformed Church was 
established here, it began to assume somewhat of its present 
academical importance. 

Then it was found advisible by the fathers of the city to 
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establish an institution which should provide the prepara- 
tory education necessary to enable students to enter the 
Seminary, and so some years later a gymnasium was- 
founded. This was afterwards raised to the rank of a 
college, affiliated to the University of the Cape of Good 
Hope, with a considerable and growing teaching staff. The 
gymnasium was left as a feeder of the college. Alongside 
these must be reckoned two Seminaries for the education 
of young ladies — the Rhenish Institute in connection with 
the mission society of that name, and Bloemhoff, superin- 
tended and equipped, chiefly, by American ladies. Several 
lower schools, for whites and coloured respectively, complete 
the list. The latest event of importance in connection with 
the educational activity of the place was the laying of the 
foundation-stone of a new college building in 1880, which 
was held to augur great things, as great things go in that 
part of the world. We are hereby arrived at the Stellen- 
bosch of to-day — tramping in the wake of some fellow 
passengers into the market-place yonder. 

People seem everywhere to know a stranger, more espe- 
cially if he is in low spirits ; hence the much peering, star- 
ing, and whispering by the lounging village folks, and an 
innumerable multitude of dogs, as we wearily passed along 
street after street, enquiring the way to the Dutch Reformed 
Parsonage, where, after a real Africander welcome, and & 
night's rest, we awoke on the following balmy morning. 

Everything has a bright appearance — the air pure and 
light, the sky clear and blue. The mountains first attract 
attention. They are within a stone's throw — massive, high^ 
rocky, wild, bush-covered in part, and shoot away in great 
ranges into the sea, about eight miles distant, on the one 
hand, and away into the interior on the other. They wear 
a look of solitude and grandeur, nurses of devotion and 
meditation, and the little setting at their base, in which 
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Stellenbosch stands, seems just the spot that could fitly 
have harboured a St Bernard or a St Francis. It is strewn 
with vineyards, orchards, gardens, and pieces of untitled 
land, over which flocks of ostriches, horses, sheep, and 
cattle roam, and irrigated by a noisy mountain torrent, 
flowing from the dark glen higher up, known as Yonker's 
Hoek. The village bears but slightly the traces of its two- 
hundred years antiquity. The houses are built in an old- 
fashioned style, with mostly thatched roofs. The streets 
are laid oS* at right angles, each lined by two rows of 
beautiful oaks, and watered on either side by little streams. 
It is a picture of cleanness and neatness, to which the fact 
that the houses are ta.stefully painted on the outside, as in 
Holland, greatly contributes. To sum up, Stellenbosch has 
an Italian sky, a Swiss lan<lscape, and the features of an 
English village. The excellent Baron Von Hiibner, while 
on his " Tour through the British Empire," visited it, and 
expressed himself as charmed with its beauty. 

The Theological Seminary first draws attention. It is 
situated in a beautiful green square, lined with stately 
oaks, at the top of Dorp Street. In one sense it was very 
unfortunate to place such a clumsy- looking building as the 
Seminary in such a sweet spot, for the comparison with 
nature only serves the more to bring out the clumsiness and 
patchwork of its architecture. It makes one wish that the 
mantle of Pericles may soon fall upon some local genius, in 
order that he may make this lovely place worthy, in respect 
of its buildings, its mighty mountains and beautiful oaks, 
where one could well imagine Plato sitting discussing his 
poetical philosophy, and metamorphose those little groups 
of students, who saunter about, into reverent disciples. To 
say truth, however, they have very little of the graceful 
Greek in their outward appearance. Over the doorway is 
inscribed in Latin the prayer, " Sun of righteousness, illu- 
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mine us/' On either side of the entrance-hall there is a 
large and neatly equipped classroom. The library upstairs 
is well stocked with from five to six thousand volumes on 
theology, philosophy, and other subjects. The reading-room 
attached is furnished with the principal periodicals. To-day 
the Seminary is crowded with a large number of noisy 
students, who are being enrolled for the next session, and 
for wild fun and noise will vie with the same number of 
their fellows in any other part of the world. They are 
evidently of very mixed nationality, as one would expect 
in a colony where Dutch, French, German, and English are 
strangely intermingled ; but they all talk the same Dutch 
patois and seem one in sentiment. 

Admission to the Seminary, with a view to entering the 
ministry of the Dutch Reformed Church of South Africa, is 
by examination. This examinatioi;! is a very serious affair, 
judging from the number of subjects embraced in it, and 
the time over which it extends. The aspirant for entrance 
has to show a fair knowledge of Latin, Greek, English, 
Dutch, and the elements of Hebrew, Mathematics, up to 
and including Trigonometry, Natural Philosophy, Geography 
— ancient and modern — Sacred History, General History, 
Logic, and a few other minor subjects. The written ex- 
amination usually commences on a Monday, and lasts 
through the whole of that week and until the Tuesday 
evening of the next, six hours each day, with Saturday and 
Sunday free. If the applicant's written work has been 
sustained by the Commission of the Church appointed to 
examine, he is then summoned to appear for a viva voce 
examination, which may l&st three days, and if he has 
then satisfactorily passed, he obtains a Latin Bull admit- 
ting him to the Seminary with the title of IMerarvi/m 
Hwmxiniorum Candidatvs. 

The length of attendance, required by the Church from 
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each student, is four years. The session commences in the 
beginning of November, and closes in the end of August. 
The fees payable each year amount to £16, but a reduction 
to £6 may be obtained under certain conditions. At the 
beginning of his fourth year the student is examined by 
the pro/essors on the subjects studied during the previous 
three, and on passing, obtains the coveted Latin Certificate, 
which gives him the right to the title of Theologiae Sdcrae 
Candidatus, This is an extensive, but not difficult exami- 
ation. When it was our turn to go up, we were examined in 
Christian Dogmatics, Jewish Archaeology, Hebrew, Church 
History, Christian Ethics, History of Philosophy, History 
of Religion, Old Testament Theology, Natural Theology, 
etc. Each professor takes an afternoon, and on the fourth 
day there is a public viva voce examination, and if your 
answers have been satisfactory, you depart with your Latin 
certificate in your pocket, and with the air of a newly 
fledged theologian. If you meet any of your juniors by 
the way, you are sure to find them as thoroughly impressed 
as yourself with your new dignity. During the last year, 
the candidate must deliver two trial discourses — one in 
Dutch and one in English — in the Dutch Reformed Church, 
before a professor and two of his fellow-students as critics, 
and if his discourses are sustained, and he has fulfilled all 
the regulations of the institution, he may present himself 
shortly after the close of his last session before a commis- 
sion of doctors of tlie Church to be examined by them 
previous to rceiving license. He is afterwards known as 
" Propinent," and may then accept a call to a congregation 
and be ordained — an event which very soon happens, as 
vacant charges in the Dutch Church have been till recently 
very numerous. 

Each of the three professors gives instruction one hour 
daily. The course of study mapped out for the four years 
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is very extensive. Nearly every branch of theology is 
taught, but owing to the paucity of professors and the 
number of subjects, instruction is conveyed by means more 
of text- books than original lectures. Although correct in- 
formation is doubtless thereby supplied, there is the dis- 
advantage of not having the impetus and freshness of an 
original treatment of the subjects, which is so necessary if 
young minds are to be inspired and influenced by contact 
with the active independent genius of an instructor. This 
is not the fault of the professors so much as a necessary 
evil to which they have to submit The effort that has 
been made by some enlightened individuals, chiefly by Mr. 
Neethling, the excellent Dutch minister of Stellenbosch, to 
increase the staff to five, has not yet met with much 
sympathy, although it is a very laudable one. For it is 
simply ridiculous to imagine that three men can teach theo- 
logy in all its branches, and in a manner fitted to do justice 
to themselves and their theme. It can only be a new 
dishing up of the contents of dead text-books, manufactured 
by learned Germans, with whose personality and genius it 
is impossible to obtain living connection at second-hand. 
This drawback excepted, it is astonishing how much work 
is done, and often well done, within the walls of this un- 
known school of the prophets. The best theological litera- 
ture is at least thoroughly discussed, and it cannot be said 
that the students are brought up in ignorance of the 
different views, heterodox and orthodox, maintained by the 
different parties in the theological world. We have heard 
discussed the works of such arch-hereties as Tiele, Kuenen 
and Max Mliller, the writings of such moderate men as Flint 
and Van Oostersee, and the tomes of old-school men such as 
Hodge and Kuyper. It is true that the advanced views 
are only read and discussed to be rejected, and nothing that 
is very widely apart from the Heidelberg Catechism is 
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admitted ; still the student can always judge for himself, 
if he is of an enquiring mind, and has the opportunity of 
hearing such writers explained. That all negative theories 
should be anathematised is quite in accordance with the 
movement in furtherance of which the seminary was 
founded, viz., the strong opposition of the Dutch Church 
in South Africa to the modern views which some of ite 
ministers had imbibed when students in Holland. In the 
opinion of many, this would not be a very commendable 
reason for establishing a seminary, and they might be apt 
to say that such a causa exiatendi must give the teaching 
a rather party colouring, but they no doubt acted in accord- 
ance with their Church's Confession and their own sense of 
right. Its tendency, then, is mainly conservative, but with 
an honest seeking into the truth of established dogma, 
which somehow lands in the orthodox positions, — not, re- 
member, simply because they are orthodox, but because 
the view seems to commend itself most. Why not ? There 
are many yet for whom it is natural so to believe, who 
cannot move with a feeling of safety until they know 
whither, and modern theology presents so many contradic- 
tory ways that they get a headache and know not which 
to take. So they think it best to stay at home. We 
would not despise science. With what delight have we sat 
at the feet of great scientific theologians, and pondered and 
wondered ! but the fact remains, that with all their worry- 
ing over particles and fine guesses, they know, many of 
them, about as definitely regarding that whereof they treat 
as that man of America whose notion of the great Western 
Continent is, that it is an island somewhere in the Atlantic. 
We remember our confusion at the University of Bonn on 
becoming acquainted with the various sections of the 
schools of the prophets — Catholic and Protestant — em- 
braced by its two theological faculties. Upstairs sat a 
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mild Old Catholic, lecturing to a considerable crowd; in 
the next room raged a furious Ultramontane. Downstairs 
the Protestants held the field, contradicting of course, their 
neighbours above them. On the one hand, a rabid nega- 
tionist, almost swearing at anybody who differed from him- 
self ; on the other, a strong evangelical, to whom everything 
but the strict gospel was heresy; whilst between them 
smiled a moderate rationalist, serene in his moderatism, and 
only tempted occasionally to deal a blow at an enemy. 

Another drawback to the proper study of theology here 
is, that the students have, with some exceptions, had much 
fewer advantages in the way of preparatory culture than 
those of great university towns in Europe. The terrible 
entrance examination notwithstanding, and in spite of hard 
work and hunger for knowledge which many manifest, 
there is frequently but a smattering of a subject within 
their grasp. Many lament over a half knowledge, and some 
seem altogether without star or compass, and are drifting 
they know not whence nor whither. It is a lamentable 
experience when you are not able to tell your bearings in 
theology. How they reel through the big volumes, coming 
crash against the rough rocks of philosophical terms in 
their outlandish English translated form. Let us do them 
the credit to say, that towards the end of the four years, 
tiiere is, in many cases, a notable improvement, so that they 
begin their work with a better equipment for it than the 
hordes of half-educated men who swarm from Nonconfor- 
mist and Episcopal colleges and Seminaries nearer home, 
which are not by a far way to be compared with this excel- 
lent school of learning. 

It sustained a great loss through the death, at the end of 
1882, of its head Professor, John Murray. Born at Qraaf 
Seynet, South Africa, where his father, a Scotchman, was 
Dutch minister, he early graduated at Aberdeen University, 
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and afterwards studied theology at the University of 
Utrecht. At both Universities he had a distinguished 
oourse. Shortly after his arrival in the Colony, he was 
ordained to the large parish of Burghersdorp, where he 
diligently laboured till his election to the head professor- 
ship in the newly-founded theological Seminary, in 1857. 
He had found time, while at Burghersdorp, to write 
several didactic and devotional works for the Dutch people, 
which are still very highly prized by them. His "Kinder 
Bijbel " and " Huis Altaar " have brought the Sunday 
school and the Church within the reach of many a lonely 
household in the interior, prevented by distance from 
assembling on Sundays for public worship. As professor, 
John Murray had the reputation of being erudite and 
thorough. He had a comprehensive grasp of the subjects 
he taught, viz, Hebrew, Old Testament Exegesis, and 
Christian Dogmatics. His only fault was that his great 
stores of learning removed him so far from the raw under- 
standing of the student, that he perhaps did not learn so 
much from him as he would have done from one who stuck 
to the facts of the text-book and explained them. He 
lectured and made use of text-books by turns. His lectures, 
such as his course on the History of Christian Doctrines, 
were full, but not tedious, and written without the slightest 
reverence for pure Dutch, but in a vigorous tongue in 
which Dutch, Latin, and English were roughly blended. 
Except in the niceties of Exegesis, he did not stop to present 
his hearers with an array of all the finely disputed points 
in Dogmatics and other subjects, but bluntly gave what 
seemed to him to be the truth. In criticism he belonged to 
the school of our fathers, and one of his last courses of 
lectures was devoted to a refutation of the Reuss-Graf- 
Welhausen theory of the date and order of the writings of 
the Old Testament, as presented by Robertson Smith. In 
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his chair he was sometimes dour and grufi* yet he was 
reverenced and beloved by all the students for his sound 
judgment and kindly heart. In private no one could have 
been more amiable than he — the writer remembers many a 
ple&sant evening spent in his house, and his absorbedness 
of manner was due to a shyness and humility, which were 
the covering of sterling honesty and mass of character. 
An amusing example of this is on record. The University 
of Utrecht had resolved to confer on him the degree of 
Doctor of Theology, and had deputed certain ministers of 
the Cape Church to intimate this with all due formality. 
On the day on which they had arranged to do so, they 
called at Professor Murray's residence, and looking very 
important, were ushered into his drawing-room. Dr. 
Robertson was the spokesman, and expatiated at length 
on the necessity that the professors of the Seminary should 
have the degree of Doctor, in order that they might inspire 
the world with reverence for their learning, and so forth 
in the same strain, and intimated at length that they had 
been commissioned by the University of Utreclit to confer 
on him the degree of Doctor of Divinitj'. This wonM have 
V»een bright news for most men, but humble John Murray 
gruffly told their reverences that they might trouble them- 
selves to take it or send it back, for he would not accept it, 
and looked as if the business were at a close. So the depu- 
tation had nothing for it but to withdraw, rather shaken 
by this unexpected rebuff. His successor is Prof, de Vos, 
who has already given promise of worthily filling the chair. 
The genial light of the Seminary is Nicolaas Hofmeyr, 
professor of Homiletics, New Testament Exegesis, and 
Church History, and now Principal. He was appointed 
professor in the same year as John Murray. Although not 
so learned as the latter, he has been a more attractive and 
inspiring instructor. He is one of those bright, enthusi- 
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astic spirits that can only shed life and sunshine around 
them. He walks up to the platform with the air of a 
general about to assume command ; but when he faces his 
class you can invariably discover a right human smile 
beaming from his countenance. A text-book in his hands,, 
however dull, becomes full of stirring, vigorously-expressed 
truths, and he seems always to teach on the principle that 
the truth is all-sided, for he displays it under manifold 
phases and in striking connections. We never had true 
interest in the history of the 19th century — ecclesiastic and 
political — until we had the pleasure of hearing him discuss 
Professor Nippolds handbook on that subject. In his 
hands, Kurtz's handbook — that giant skeleton which has 
haunted many a theological student's dreams — is furnished 
with rich flesh and vigorous- beating heart. Church history 
is not a string of events and dates, with philosophical 
explanations; but like a piece of your personal history, 
about which you may have an enthusiastic interest. In 
the Exegesis of the New Testament, Professor Hofmeyr 
is often very acute and always happy. This is a subject 
the treatment of which does honour to the Seminary. It 
is one in which it ought to make a good name. Its 
character is original, practical, and at the same time 
scholarly. The training of the young men as preachers 
is part of his work. The students make sketches of 
sermons by turns, which are read and carefully criticised 
in the class, give five minutes extempore addresses, and 
preach written discourses, alternately in English and Dutch.. 
In this way they by and bye reach a good standard of 
excellence as sermon makers. 

Professor Hofmeyr has considerable sympathy with the 
newer theology of Schleiermacher. To him must be 
ascribed the merit of pointing out to his students what 
are in his view the defects of the older school and the 
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truth in the modern. In this he seems to agree with Van 
Oostersee, and this healthy spirit of freedom, although it 
has produced a little grumbling in some quarters, does the 
a.tmosphere of the classrooms good. But it is when he is 
unrestrained by the routine methods of his chair that he 
is most himself. He devotes a half -hour every Wednesday 
morning to a semi-devotional, semi-didactic meeting with 
the students. His short courses on such subjects as, the 
deeper truths of the spiritual life, the old and the new, the 
many-sided character of Christ, etc., are always character- 
ised by freshness and earnestness. So struck were some of 
the professors and students of the University of Utrecht 
by several of these addresses, which Professor Hofmeyr 
•delivered to them while on a visit in 1884 to Holland and 
other countries of Europe, that they encouraged him in his 
plan of publishing them in the form of a little volume, 
entitled " Tegenstellingen." He is animated by an active 
religious spirit, which has led him to endeavour to intro- 
duce among the good old conservative Dutch, to whom 
such movements as those of modern revivalists are an 
abhorrence, a more enthusiastic idea of religious life and 
work. In this he has encountered considerable opposition, 
especially when he declared himself some years ago an 
advocate of Gospel Temperance, and started a Total Absti- 
nence society. He was rather rash in adopting such an 
•extreme course amid a population composed almost wholly 
of winefarmers, who depended on the produce of their 
winefarms for the means of livelihood. At all events his 
•efforts met with a perfect hurricane of hostile criticism, and 
many bitter things were said in papers and at public meet- 
ings, which constrasted widely with the former respect and 
honour paid him by the farmers. Lectures were given by 
the Professor to prove from Scriptui'e that the wines of 
Palestine were unfermented, which only fermented the 
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fitrife more, the orthodox old farmers arguing that this 
was a matter for Synodical interference. The excitement 
gradually cooled somewhat, and we can thank God that 
the Cape grapes and the Cape wines are as abundant 
as ever. 

1. 1. J. Marais is still a young man, but has been almost 
eight years professor. He is a former student of the Semi- 
nary, who, after the completion of his course at Stellen- 
bosch, spent some years at European Universities in the 
further prosecution of his studies. He has read widely on 
the subjects in which he gives instruction, viz.. Mental and 
Moral Philosophy, Apologetics, and Natural Theology. He 
drills his students very diligently, and they perhaps imbibe 
more information in his class than in those of the others. 
In teaching he uses largely the Socratic method, and if the 
student is not lazy or stupid, he cannot but be stirred up 
to thought by the discussions on the many diflScult points 
raised in the course of daily examination. He has a very 
fresh course of lectures on the Bible and Science. 

During its twenty-six years existence, the Seminary has 
sent forth a very large band of hard-working ministers, and 
it has, therefore, fulfilled a great vocation. It does not 
pretend to be more than a practical training school. It is 
only on a rare occasion, therefore, that it turns out a 
theologian. Still it is not too much to say, that it has 
more influence on the life of the Dutch-speaking people of 
South Africa, who make a very large proportion of the 
whole, than many a fairly large European University on 
the existence of the people within its reach. It is the idol 
of tens of thousands of Boers who have never seen it, but 
who delight to spend their evenings catechising a student, 
who has been to the great seat of learning, and returns to 
his native village to be for weeks the centre of an admiring, 
inquisitive group, about '' ons Seminarie,'' as they affection- 
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ately term it. It has opened up a way by which scores of 
suitable young men might supply the spiritual needs of the 
many vacant parishes, and has thus been one of the instru- 
ments of bringing the Dutch Reformed Church of Africa 
into its present flourishing condition. It is unknown in 
the great world, yet it is as dear to many hearts as schools 
of fame to their thousands of oXwmni — perhaps more so, 
for its excellence is apt to be exaggerated by its admirers, 
because they have seen nothing more excellent. As 
in all things, so in this — the measure of our experience is 
apt to be the standard of excellence. Therefore do not 
stare, when you hear some of these young men speaking as 
if the Universities of Berlin or Edinburgh were nothing 
compared with this institution, with its three professors, 
two class-rooms, and forty students. Innocent ignorance 
is sometimes charming in a world, where naivete is so hard 
to discover. 

In the neighbourhood of the Seminary is the Dutch 
Reformed Church and Parsonage, the former a massive 
Gothic editice, recently erected, the latter a neat villa. 
The minister, the Rev. J. H. Neethling, is one of the chief 
men of the place. He is a fine genial man, who has borne 
the burdens of a most laborious life lightly, judging from 
his right erect, manly appearance. He is an enthusiastic 
gardener, and is often to be found in the morning, spade in 
hand, digging or planting in his large, beautiful garden. 
The educational institutions of Stellenbosch and, in other 
ways, the whole Dutch Church, are much indebted to his 
indefatigable labours for their present state of efficiency. 
He is one of the leaders of the Dutch Synod, and a member 
of many of its committees. He is rather fond of preaching 
long sermons in his peculiar untrammelled style, and to be 
frank, we have sometimes wished, on a stifling summer 
morning, that either the purgatorial heat or the preacher's 
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eloquence were diminished. He has strong points — ^a firm 
will and untiring perseverance, which manifest themselves 
very pronouncedly sometimes in the discharge of duty. 
But no one can be sunnier or racier than he, and he is only 
surpassed in his virtues by his excellent modest partner. 

A little further and the College and Gymnasium come 
in sight. Until recently the buildings were unspeakably 
shabby, but now the professors of the College have had 
accommodation furnished them worthy, in some respects, 
their dignified selves and their numerous pupils. It cost 
£10,000, and at one time it looked as if it would take as 
many years to finish it. Within its walls instruction is 
given, by five professors, in Classics, Logic and English 
Literature, Modern Languages and Literature, Chemistry 
and Experimental Physics, Mathematics and Mathematical 
Physics. Its students are prepared for such examinations 
as the Matriculation, B.A., M.A., and Survey Examinations 
in connection with the University of the Cape of Good 
Hope, for the entrance examination to the Theological 
Seminary, or the Medical Preliminary at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. It has lately been recognised by that University 
as one of the Colleges whose course is counted as a part of 
the study necessary before taking the first Science Degree. 
Three of its professors are Scotch — Messrs. MacDonald^ 
Walker, and Thomson — as was likewise one who, till lately, 
was its brightest light. Professor Gordon, LL.B. was a 
native of Arbroath district. In his favourite study. Mathe- 
matics, he had achieved a high standard, but his personality 
had also the charm of great variety of knowledge and 
singular sweetness and kindness of manner. A walk with 
him in the beautiful environs of Stellenbosch, was like a 
drink at the fountain of genius. He was ardently beloved 
by his students, who, after his sudden death, erected a 

handsome monument over his grave, with an inscription on 

c 
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it such as few teachers earn. He was too modest to be 
heard of in this world, except by the privileged few. 

It has taken a high place in the examinations for Degrees 
by the examiners of the University, and is consequently 
frequented by great numbers of students at all stations in 
their course. During class hours those who have passed 
the matriculation examination wear their caps and gowns, 
so that the little town has quite an academical appearance, 
and you might then the more easily imagine yourself, as 
you stroll under the shady oaks, amid the groves of wisdom 
of the Peripatetics of old. 

The two young ladies' Seminaries are rivals, it is to be 
feared, but both give an excellent training to the daughters 
of the land. Both are roomy buildings, neatly furnished 
after the American style. The pupils of Bloemhof, indeed, 
enjoy the excellent tuition of several American lady teachers 
from Mount Holyoke. Its great occasion is the closing day 
of the year's work, when diplomas are presented to those 
young ladies who have finished their course and passed the 
prescribed examination. These fair ones, in their gradua- 
tion dress, are the objects of the reverence and admiration 
of the boys from the Gymnasium and the students from the 
College, who fall mightily in love with them — even the 
sober young divines get entrapped in "an affair" — and look 
out for the next opportunity to propose. The younger, the 
more eager. 

There are, besides the Gymnasium, under the presidency 
of Mr. Milne, a lower public school for white children, three 
schools for coloured children, in connection with the Rhenish, 
Episcopal, and Wesleyan Churches respectively, and these, 
together with the jail at the top of Dorp Street, whose bell 
rings four times a day, to teach the people punctuality, 
let us suppose, complete the educational equipment of 
Stellenbosch. 
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We have made mention of the University of the Cape of 
Good Hope, which has its seat at Cape Town, but those 
whose idea of a university is that of a fine building, situated 
in a beautiful park which swarms with students, would look 
in vain for such in the capital of the Cape Colony. As far 
as that is concerned, Stellenbosch might more readily be 
conceived of as a university town. It is simply an ex- 
amining body incorporated in 1873 into a university, with 
power to confer degrees on those who can pass its examina- 
tions, which are very hard. In connection with it are a 
number of affiliated colleges, of which that at Stellenbosch 
and the South African College at Cape Town are the 
largest and most prosperous. The others are the Graaf 
Reynet College, the Gill College at Somerset East, the 
Diocesan College, Rondebosch, the Grey Institute, Port 
Elizabeth, St Andrews' College, Grahamstown, and the 
Bloemfontein College, Orange Free State. All these, as 
well as the public schools, receive liberal grants from the 
public chest. 

The air of the Athens of South Africa is decidedly pious. 
In a certain sense it might be called the altar of the Cape, 
anrl, to quote old Petronius, a god might be more easily 
found in it than a man. Public sentiment is rigidly puri- 
tanic — there is no escape from it, except in some quiet 
corner. Nothing but the most insipid amusements are 
countenanced by the powers that be. Dancing, billiards, 
whist are branded as dissipation, and indulgence in such 
worldly affections is sufficient to bring harsh censures by 
the score down upon the offender's head. It is curious how 
sour and dull a blind attachment to the old narrow casu- 
istry can make one, even where nature is so enticing to 
mirth and innocent fun. It is as much as the salvation of 
your nobler part is worth, according to those who seem to 
be most minutely acquainted with that matter, should you 
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touch a card or fling a merry heel. With few concerts and 
a rather poor public library, not to mention, even in a 
whisper, the name of theatre, — that abomination of evil, 
which the valiant watchmen have still kept without the 
walls, — one is very apt to be laid flat with melancholy and 
ennui, if he has not a poetical soul, two good legs, and a 
roaming spirit. Gifted with these, there is enjoyment of a 
high order to be had in the exploration of many beautiful 
spots among the mountains and glens around. Simon'& 
Berg, with its magnificient imposing profile, Drakenstein, 
with its massive mountain piles, Yonker's Hoek, with its 
gorgeous vegetation, the Hottentot's Holland mountains,^ 
with their weird precipices, the many ricli winefaruis 
throughout the district, with their hospitable inmates — 
these furnish never-failing sources of enjoyment, to him 
who understands how to absorb it. 

The academic repose is very marked. From mid-day to 
mid-afternoon you have it all to yourself, and can sit in 
the midst of the market-place and meditate as solitarily as 
in the sand wastes of Namaqualand, since it has become the 
custom of the villagers, under the soporific influence of good 
wine, large quantities of mutton, and a fiery summer sun, 
to give themselves up daily to a three or four hours siesta. 
In the evening the equilibrium of social life, which such 
indulgence might soon disturb, and put in its place a 
general lethargy of body and spirit, is restored by the 
amiable southern practice of coming together in little 
groups, in the cool of the summer evening, for the purpose 
of having a friendly chat on the high stone terrace, called 
"the stoep," in front of the houses. This regular inter- 
course is perhaps to blame for a tendency to talk scandal, 
when other subjects fail, to which those amiable groups 
sometimes yield ; but it is a commendable taste to sit in the 
midst of a highly coloured nature, with that diamond sky 
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overhead, often bathed in softest moonlight. Occasionally 
it wakes up and gets very fussy and excited, notably on 
the day of the Agricultural and Horticultural Show. The 
magnificient collection of varied fruits, showy dresses, pretty 
faces; the sprightly music, bright sky, and gay holiday 
feeling displayed on the green, overshaded square in front 
of the Seminary, make a scene worthy of a Tenier's brush. 
But it is for one solitaiy day, and the old routine reigns 
over all the rest. Besides, we are among dignified pro- 
fessors, who parade the streets in their gowns, and dare not 
come down in this chapter to describe the small delighta 
of human life, on which, though, so much of our happiness 
depends, far less busy ourselves with such material subjects 
as wine farming and brandy distilling, which form its only 
industries. These hereafter. 




CHAPTER III. 

STUDENT LIFE. 

jf O go to South Africa with the set purpose of 
seeking the wisdom of the schools might 
aeem to many a bootless errand. Still, 
after the information about the Athens of 
Soath Africa, afforded in the foregoing 
chapter, the undertaking will not appear so fruitless, and 
it must not be forgotten that there is a way of acquiring 
learning without the help of either book or professor. It 
is a godsend to a weary brain to escape from big universi- 
ties and thick, dry tomes to the novel scenes of a far 
distant shore, where sky and scenery cannot fail to attract 
and teach, and where one ia more easily led to shun hard 
reasonings and to give oneself up to contemplation of self, 
nature, and Deity. For a considerable period, therefore, 
we shunned formal study and laid ourselves open to the 
fresh impressions of such new circtuustances. With what 
curiosity did we gaze on the new heavens and the new 
earth ! How eagerly scan the sky for the Southern Cross I 
How the southern aspect of the great mountains and plains 
struck us, luxuriating in the early summer with rarest 
varieties of flowers and fmits ! What interest did the 
budding vineyards and orchards excite ! And the hideous 
features of the bastard Hottentot, and the 6ne physique of 
the Dutch farmers, and the many languages, — what a field 
for observation ! Three months of such pleasureable in- 
terest is worth as many years of cramming for degrees. 
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and what a contrast between their unconscious educative 
influence and the headaches and worry that accompany the 
other ! But we had soon to settle down to the more formal 
student life, such as it is in South Africa. 

The embryo South African student is in most cases to 
be found on some interior farm, spending a healthy rustic 
life in the performance of the various farm duties. He has 
imbibed the elements of learning at some district school, or 
from some wandering tutor — maybe a drunken Hollander, 
— but scarcely enough to feel even his own ignorance. He 
has not by a far way reached the standard of the uncouth 
Scotch lad, in similar circumstances, who, 

" Through Virgil stoutly oould hammer, 
A book, or it may be twa, 
And of Greek, just a taste of the grammar, 
To look better than naething ava." 

His whole appearance corresponds ; but in addition to the 
vigour of body, with which his previous free mode of life 
has furnished him, he may have in him the germ of a 
powerful mind, high sentiment, and a rich imagination. 
So the god of learning inspires him with an unquenchable 
desire to drink of the higher wisdom which, he has heard, 
is to be found far from his rustic home in that spot which 
his innocent imagination represents as the centre of the 
universe. With the love of book knowledge, or the longing 
to be a minister or doctor in his soul, he cannot be satisfied 
any longer with the distractions of his present little life. 
There are sad partings from parents and old associations, — 
for the young Africander is a home-loving being, and the 
rough Boer's home is always the refuge of filial love and 
obedience, — and the journey into the world commences. 
Often would he turn during its long continuance, but the 
ox- waggon covers mile after mile over the lonely, melan- 
choly route, and still his resolution, with a struggle, keeps 
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up. He remembers the tender solicitude of his mother and 
the solemn exhortations of his sire — good, simple souls — 
with a most anthropomorphistic belief in Providence, which 
had been expressed in such a special manner at the family 
altar before his departure, and which continues to influence 
him through many a changing scene. 

" An' O be sure to fear the Lord alway, 

An' mind your duty, duly, mom and night, 
Lest in teniptation's path ye gan^ astray, 
Implore His council and assistmg might ; 
They never sought in vain, that sought the Lord aright." 

The journey lasts, in some cases, a month or six weeks 
(we speak of the time before railway extension), the waggon 
serving all that time as kitchen, bedroom, and sitting-room. 
Its monotony breeds melancholy, and it is therefore no 
wonder that our would-be student looks the most awkward, 
down-hearted being possible to imagine on his arrival at 
Stellenbosch. His gait, his dress, his ideas, his speech will 
require a lengthy course of shaping and polishing, and the 
man must have considerable fortitude, who would CQmmence 
work on such raw material. He must feel in the presence of 
such a novice of a pupil as the sculptor does in presence of 
the rude marble ; but he has the same hope of satisfaction, 
after years of teaching have polished the rude mind, as has 
the men of the mallet, when months of hewing and polishing 
have produced a beautiful figure. Operations are com- 
menced in the lowest form of the Gymnasium. He passes 
higher annually, if not stupid, and gradually improves, so 
that in the space of four or five years he can pass into the 
College. If apt and diligent, he can get as far as the 
University Matriculation examination in two year's more, 
and other three will get him through the B.A. Exam- 
mination, when he is quite a young man of wise looks, and 
talks of choosing a profession. If he wishes to be a doctor 
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or lawyer, he crosses the sea and studies at Edinburgh or 
lx)ndon, and frequently manages to take his own share of 
the honours; if his calling is the ministry of the Dutch 
Church, he enters the Seminary, and in four years more goes 
back to his native hamlet a " Predikant." 

We took up our abode in a fine old house, built after the 
Dutch fashion, the high " stoep " in front, and a courtyard 
behind, delightfully shaded by splendid oaks. Here we had 
-a nice plain room and three excellent meals a day, with 
wine and washing, for £50 a year. Our aged hostess was 
•an exceedingly kind old lady, who had been carried off to 
India in the old days, when worn out officers came thence 
to the Cape to recover, woo, and wed, — with rather too 
decided a fondness for dogs and cats, however, to suit a 
•quiet-loving, studious disposition. This circumstance drove 
us to spend many hours in the beautiful garden attached to 
the house, where, happily, there was a sexagonal-shaped, 
•conical-roofed summerhouse, called, '' the Student s Retreat," 
which title it obtained from its having been the study of 
-our old landlady's father, for many yeai's Dutch minister 
of Stellenbosch. It was a very sweet spot — the air per- 
fumed with the mingled scent of roses, violets, and orange 
blossom, and the ground in front covered with flowers, fruit 
trees, and vegetables, some of them exclusively Afi^ican. 
Behind was a cooling fountain, a grove of almond trees, 
and then a niountain torrent, swift and noisy, almost with- 
in a stone's throw of whase banks the great, precipitous 
mountains rose. We shall let the reader imagine the magic 
power with which that soft sky, beaming with sunlight or 
bathed in the moon's rays ; that teaming beauty and 
variety of vegetable and insect life ; that frolicsome stream, 
humming the strains of a Hiawatha ; those mighty mystic 
peaks, seen through the trees, charmed the senses. It was 
not perhaps a very favourable place for severe study — 
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indeed, the climate of South Africa rather tends to dissuade 
from severe exertion of mind and body. It was difficult 
to concentrate the mind on the abstract, when the concrete 
was so full of joyous music and highest poetry. For a long^ 
time we were so under the impression of the grand and the 
lovely around, that the little summerhouse was for us & 
temple and our study worship, of the contemplative, senti- 
mental sort. There were two facts that were fitted to- 
break our repose, however, and bring us back to a more 
energetic mode of life. We began attending classes at the 
Theological Seminary, which compelled a certain amount 
of hard-grinding, and it so happened that there lived in 
the same house a man of a philosophic cast of mind, who, 
although not insensible to the charms of our surroundings,, 
was too much accustomed to them, and too much engrossed 
in philosophy to mind them much. So ardent a lover of 
wisdom was he, that it constituted his theme in the most 
unseasonable of circumstances. We once found him, for 
instance, sitting undressed on a boulder in the middle of 
the mountain torrent above mentioned, meditating on the- 
fundamental principle of Thales' system, that water is the 
chief element of things, and, attracted by the myriads of 
minnows that swarmed about his toes, on Pythagoras*^ 
fundamental doctrine of numbers. He looked so argu- 
mentative that you could not help becoming disputatious,, 
although you would have preferred to do so in more 
decent circumstances. Perhaps it was that we made a 
capital listener and he, like the Antiquary, loved such. At 
all events, we had frequently to suffer the infliction of 
trying desperately to follow out the train of our own 
thoughts, while seeming to enter into what were often 
acute discussions, in which our friend delighted. We con- 
cluded sometimes that South Africa had produced at least 
one philosopher, and when we gave a hint to thb effect,. 
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received a very flattering phrenological certificate, for he 
dabbled a little in phrenology, physiology, spiritualism — 
his ghost experiences had been manifold — mesmerism, elec- 
tricity, and when he fell in love shortly thereafter, in such 
poetry as Milton's Paradise Regained, and Pollok's Coui^se 
of Time. 

What with attending classes, and receiving many visits 
in our charming retreat, we soon had quite a large acquaint- 
ance with the students of the Seminary and the College. 
We were at first struck with the variety of their names. 
Many were of Dutch origin, such as. Van Heerden, Van der 
Merwe, Neethling, Burgers, Van Renen ; many were French, 
such as, Marais, Malan, Marchand, Botha, Celliers, Du Toit,. 
De Villiers ; some German, such as, Ahrbeck, Hefer, Meyer ; 
a few Scotch, English, and Irish, such as, Murray, Helm, 
Ennis. They were a heterogeneous crowd, and by narrow 
inspection you could discover traces of their diflerent 
descent, — the cast of mind and form of body betrayed it. 
But the sameness of life and the want of contact with the 
world made it heterogeneous only in name. They desig- 
nated themselves Africanders, and from patriotic love of 
South Africa, considered themselves distinct from their old 
connections in Europe. In the face of this fact, we could 
not but ask the question. Of how much value are mere 
national names ? Given difierent circumstances and a new 
motive power, and behold we are no longer tied but by the 
frailest thread, to names, that we may now think nature,. 
and were it not for selfish policy or silly hate, we should 
have the millennium to-morrow. Men will assimilate be- 
cause they are human, if they are allowed to be human. 

These young men were mostly all strong, manly looking 
fellows, somewhat old-fashioned in manner, and with 
scarcely any trace of that polish which comes of mingling 
in cultured society. They had never had the opportunity,. 
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becaase their homes had been the interior farm and not the 
mighty moulding city. Theirs were the easy manners of 
the farmhouse, toned up with such culture as they had 
already imbibed. Any other standard of manners was 
considered inapplicable to the freer life of a colony. Their 
idea of the great world afar off partook of tlie same homely, 
raw colouring. As represented on the st€kge of their minds, 
it came forth, the world of some generations back. Yet 
there was a most ardenb desire to have the representation 
corrected by intercourse with books and men of other lands. 
Only a few persistently remained the Boer in their notions. 
To them Europe was the refuge of aU crimes and plagues, 
and their quiet interior home the only place where right- 
•eousness could dwell. 

There was amongst them an earnest spirit of study. 
Many had undergone great sacrifices for the sake of mental 
improvement, and, with most laudable energy, made the 
most of their few advantages. Of course there were rude 
minds and empty, mere crammers of facts, and often con- 
ceited in their own littleness, who would have been better 
at the plough — and even there they would have done 
badly. These had never been thrilled with the true spirit 
of learning. But choice spirits, in whatever direction their 
bent lay, there were, who read and thought, and winnowed 
and garnered as the true student should. Uere is our good 
friend the philosopher, with a fine, open German face, whose 
zeal for theology threatens to eat him up. How he ponders 
and disputes and boils over with the fervour of a first love 
for some newly found truth ! Whenever you come within 
hail, he is at you with a volley of arguments. Down and 
up the centuries he speeds, investigating, grasping, assimi- 
lating, overflowing, until he can believe with certainty and 
49peak with authority. A second has given himself to 
literature and carries about within him a soul incessantly 
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seeking to assuage its literary taste. He has yet but a 
smattering of knowledge of the great spirits that form ideas 
and sway the thoughts of men. Still he can tell where 
beauty and strength lie, and can betake himself to scenes in 
a higher sphere than his little surroundings, — a sphere 
where thought and feeling are stirred and developed. A 
third is scientific, and in his presence the rocks speak and 
the stars give utterance to mathematics. A fourth makes 
the flowers and the mountains sing sweetly, and it is with 
him you must walk, would you enjoy the poetry of the 
surrounding scenery. No society could be barren where 
such spirits move on its surface. At anyrate, absorbed by 
them, you could afford to be oblivious to what of super- 
ficialism and little-mindedness there might be in your 
neighbourhood. 

As there are very few artistic means of diversion at 
Stellenbosch, their life outside the classrooms and study, 
which is their very industrious, has not much that is striking. 
They play cricket, football, and lawn tennis, take walks with 
each other, pay visits at each others' rooms, smoke and 
discuss, walk out the young Ifiuiies occasionally, and now and 
then go riding or picnicing. Of more special standing are 
the "lolls" at the Professors' houses, the Polyhymnia, the 
"proef preek," excursions to farms, and the long vacation. 

We were approached one day in class by a solemn looking 
individual, and invited, in the name of the lady of one of 
the professors, to be present at a " loll." The word, applied 
to an evening party, brought up rather a funny picture 
before the imagination, and suggested the thought that 
people must feast here in Roman fashion; but we were 
subsequently informed that it meant a simple evening 
party. Stellenbosch is a very innocent place as far as the 
fashions are concerned, at least among the male portion of 
the inhabitants ; so we all appeared in plain, badly-shaped 
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black frockcoais, as if met for a funeral. There was a 
igoodly sprinkling of young ladies, showily dressed, who 
somehow all managed to pack themselves into one corner 
of the room, whilst the other sex modestly retreated, on 
entering, into the opposite one. There both parties re- 
mained for some time, demurely, awkwardly glancing at 
each other, and whispering among themselves. Nobody 
seemed inclined to stir to save his life, and remained as 
subdued as a child asleep in its cradle, until the room had 
^o filled up that there was no space left to separate the 
two groups, and intercourse gradually came of itself. You 
would argue, from these signs, that those young men and 
maidens must be very innocent of anything like flirtation. 
But you never came to a less correct conclusion. All this 
is mere nervous sheepishness. Their hearts are throbbing 
at a very considerable temperature, and as for flirting, they 
have given that art a very considerable amount of atten- 
tion anyhow. Wait until the social glow is kindled, and 
then these dumb lips and downcast eyes will tell a very 
diflerent tale. Flirting is one of the characteristics of the 
South African youth of both sexes, and Stellenbosch is 
especially famed for the active part it plays. There is a 
manifest sensibility to the existence of a fair face and an 
irresistible eagerness to pay it some attention; likewise 
A proneness on both sides to empty chatter about the 
tender passion, which, if it does not savour of levity of 
manner, shows considerable want of tone of mind. Early 
•engagements, resulting in broken engagements, are frequent, 
and no little disgrace falls upon the student name in con- 
sequence. As a further result, scandalmonging is a very 
thriving avocation. 

There is a scarcity of events in such a quiet place that 
makes talking very difficult. The merest commonplaces 
i^ill do for a beginning, but when one desires to launch 
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•out into the wider world of thought and action, it is hard 
work. Except in a few cases, for there are some very 
bright spirits, the responses become fewer and fainter, until 
the discourse becomes a sort of improvisation. Of course, 
the fault lay with yourself as much as with your neigh- 
bour, for you ought to have struck the right key! But 
ivhen the dining-room was reached the sight of the good 
things with which the table was loaded seemed to make 
everyone more talkative. Of these, the most worthy of 
remark was the abundance of choice fruits from the famous 
gardens of Stellenbosch — an abundance which in some 
northern lands not even the wealthiest could every day 
afford, while here it is a common repast. On adjourning 
to the drawing-room we were all in a more social mood, 
and there was some zest in the music, games, recitations, 
and conversation, which passed the rest of the evening. 
Some of the instrumental and vocal performances of the 
young ladies were exceedingly good, the amount of musical 
talent among young Africanders being creditably large. 
They have no national song to speak of, and therefore 
borrow largely from Germany and England. Of household 
games there was a considerable variety, and some might 
claim to be diverting if not repeated too frequently. All 
the more worldly amusements are banished from the more 
correct social spheres. With 12 o'clock, by which hour 
there was general merriment and good feeling abroad, came 
the signal to depart; and then every young gentleman 
gloriously marches forth with a young lady on his arm, 
exceedingly confidential now, and taking the longest way 
home they can think of. The reader need not be told that 
a stroll at that witching hour in that soft climate is some- 
what sentimental. May the next loll soon bring a return 
of it! 

The Polyhymnia, — a very imposing name to confer on 
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the meek debating society connected with the Theological 
Seminary, — wfiis held every Thursday evening. The work^ 
carried on for two consecutive evenings in Dutch and two in 
English, consisted of orations, recitations, debates, readings, 
improvisations, criticisms, and the reading of a fortnightly 
journal. The chief characteristic of the Polyhymnia was 
the disorderliness of its proceedings. Hardly a sitting 
passed without the occurrence of " a scene." The secretary 
has made a mistake in the noting of the minutes, and 
must retract. He refuses ; is impeached ; defends himself 
energetically ; is laughed at for his pains, and, in high in- 
dignation, throws up his post and leaves the room. A 
member has committed some misdemeanour which ha» 
brought the student name into public ridicule. A letter is 
sent to the journal reflecting on this unlucky individual. 
He resents the insinuation. A committee is appointed to 
make investigation. They bring out a report. The whole 
assembly becomes rhapsodically excited, and half-a-score of 
harangues are belched forth in interminable babble. The 
tragedy heightens — ^groaning, screeching, scratching, cheer- 
ing — and we flee as if from an infernal place. Babies Theo- 
logorum! A student has been in love for three years, 
but has managed to get out of it at the end of that period.. 
The whole country-side of the fair execrate him, and look 
askance at his brethren. This touches them sorely. It is^ 
a case for enquiry. A committee goes to condole with the 
broken-hearted young lady and sympathetically elicit par- 
ticulars. They draw up an indictment. He must confess, 
but wont He weeps. His accusers whimper. It Is like 
the voice of many waters ; but we run away before it 
threatens assassination. A very pugnacious individual i& 
nothing if not critical. He is never satisfied with the pre- 
vious meeting, and has always a motion to make after the 
chair is taken. The president knows what it means, and 
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orders him to sit down. He assumes the offensive. A gen- 
eral tnjSUey from which he emerges, minus his coat-tails. 
The whole building shakes, and the good citizens imagine 
themselves in the throes of an earthquake. Such is the 
Polyhymnia tragically considered. On a rare occasion there 
is calm, and the programme of work is peacefully proceeded 
with. Then comes the comic. Somebody must improvise ; 
makes a brave commencement, but cannot get beyond that 
point ; tries again and again, but finally sticks hopelessly, 
and then stands sheepishly surveying his finger-nails, — an 
ass in the midst of its tormentors, — for the rest of the pre- 
scribed time. A criticism next, in which the critic shows 
that he could well apply to his own remarks what he deems 
sound advice for the other. A debate, with a great deal of 
rather stale talk expended on the subject, but rarely one 
argument tending to excite decision, and yet the debater 
with the fewest arguments gets the great majority of votes. 
Noise is the only recommendation. If such you love, and 
understand how to be both odd and odious in argument 
and criticism, remember Thursday evening. There are two 
occasions yearly, however, when the members come with 
the intention of being funny, and when there is really 
something good both to eat and to amuse ; that is, when the 
first year's students are to be, at the commencement of their 
second year, emancipated from their condition as freshmen, 
and when the leist year's students say farewell to their com- 
rades with a parting feast. 

The *' Proef Preek " is a great event. Every theological 
student is required by the law of the Dutch Reformed 
Church to preach two trial sermons, one in English and 
one in Dutch, in the large Dutch Church, before the termi- 
nation of his last year. It is then that the budding theo- 
logian makes his debv^t as a preacher, and his aim is usually 

to appear as eloquent and learned as he can. Choosing a 
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theme, he ransacks all the books in the library for fine 
quotations and original ideas ; to these he adds his own 
weighty reflections, and, cramming all home in great style, 
prepares to fire from the pulpit his tremendous charge. This 
process reminds one of that which often* precedes an ap- 
pearance at a Scotch preaching match — pardon, for reveal- 
ing the secrets of the trade. Our subject for a "proef 
preek " was the proposition that God is love. In order to 
make a great reputation — oh, it was a great thought that 
you were at the mercy of the opinion of the old ladies of 
Stellenbosch ! — we ransacked most diligently, for the space 
of three months, the fathers, the schoolmen, and the modern 
commentators (they are all in the library yonder) for great 
thoughts, and at length had amassed a treatise so heavy 
with metaphysics that we could hardly bear it to the 
pulpit. For we need not say that, to the impartial in- 
vestigator, there is as much philosophy as sentiment in 
love. Alas for the demonstration of this to the European 
public ! our treatise was lost to the world in the hands of a 
careless German professor, who lighted his pipe with the 
subtlest part of it. 

He sends forth neat invitation cards, requesting your 
attendance, and on the great day the church is fairly filled 
with his friends and admirers. A professor and two 
students sit near the pulpit to criticise him, and when he 
at last appears, with quite a kingly look, all the fair «ex 
perfectly dote on his word. At first he is modest, but as 
he ascends high above your head among the quotations and 
ideas, his expression is very significant, his voice begins to 
thunder, and the building to shake with his vehemence. 
What screams, what thumps, what raptures, as Aquinas, 
Aristotle, or perhaps Socrates float before his imagination \ 
When he has thus succeeded in impressing you with the 
vastness of his own greatness as theologian and preacher. 
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he ends by softly repeating the Lord s prayer, which, how- 
ever, he cannot say correctly, and then he descends to be 
handled by the professor and two critics, while the people 
go away with wise looks and nods, as if a prophet had 
arisen in Israel The official judgment passed, he then 
meets his fellow students at his rooms, and treats them to 
•coflfee, cake, and fruit. This is the part that these gentle- 
men have been waiting for, as it is characterised not only 
by good eating, but by right kindly hilarity. When you 
next meet his reverence on the street, he wears a wide- 
awake and assumes something of the air of a public man, 
•delighted to patronise his inferiors. It takes some weeks 
to erase the constant consciousness of the great day from 
his imagination and memory, and then you may venture 
to speak familiarly. 

There was one old worthy, without whose presence the 
" proef preek " would decidedly not have been a success — a 
benevolent-looking old gentleman, short and rather portly 
•of figure, whose surname was Jacob. He was full of 
-energy, with a slight suspicion of his own importance. He 
was accounted a pillar of the Africander Bond and the 
Dutch Church, which he visited regularly three times a 
Sunday, reprimanding very demonstratively on his way 
thither all whom he found going in the opposite direction. 
He was a farmer by profession, but one might have mis- 
taken him for a minister, as he ever delighted to stalk 
about in the deft habit of an elder. Everybody knew when 
he observed the solemn tall hat and black coat moving up 
the street, to put on a pious expression and get some 
remarks ready upon the latest discoveries of popular the- 
ology, made in yesterday's prayer- meeting. On he passes, 
rejoicing with thankful heart that the flock are so indus- 
triously preparing for the heavenly pastures. Unfortu- 
nately we neglected a long-established practice one Sunday 
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afternoon, which was, that when Jacob appeared on the 
street, below where we lived, we scampered out of sight till 
he had passed. On this particular Sunday we were not so 
watchful, but were lounging, book in hand, on a bench in 
the open air in view of the street, showing neither pious 
mood nor inclination to go to church, when, behold the 
awful apparition of Jacob standing, with staff raised in the 
air, and staring at us with a most extinguishing glance of 
indignation. Such an outburst followed as we shall not 
forget to the end of our days. We see him yet, good man, 
stalking off up the street, his staff over his shoulder, and 
his body swinging excitedly, as if he were marching on- 
wards after some triumphant contest with the devil. Meet- 
ing him the next day at a marriage, he was, thanks to his 
weak memory, as serene as the sun emerged from a dark 
cloud, and jocularly remarked that he had still an"Afri' 
kaansche meisje" for us. He was an eccentric being,, 
especially in church, where he occupied a most noticeable 
position, whence he could observe the demeanour of all. 
No doubt many accounted it a mercy that he was a little 
shortsighted, especially the younger members of both sexes, 
who often took this opportunity of revealing secrets to each 
other by glance and expression. Now it was the inatten- 
tion of the beadle, whose notice he wished in the midst of 
the service to attract, first by signs, and then by impatiently 
calling his name, towards some irregularity, such as the 
misdemeanour of some irreverent dog ; now the fainting of 
some old lady, which worked powerfully on his sentiments ; 
now his indignation at finding his elder's seat preoccupied 
and his promptly commanding it to be cleared; now his 
unexpected solemnity and stillness, which ended in sleep 
and suggested rather funny reflections. At anyrate, Jacob 
seldom allowed a service to pass without attracting notice 
to his corner. 
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Nobody is more welcome at the many beautiful farms in 
the neighbourhood than a student. The young ladies do 
so weary in the depressing hot weather, ail by themselves, 
and the old farmer quite burns for a political or theological 
chat. A walk thither is accordingly a very favourite re- 
creation. There is a very large choice at our disposal. We 
could go to Cloetesdale, Inhoek, Schoon Gezight, Banhoek, 
Nooitgedacht, Elsinburg, Klapmuts, or any other of the 
countless beautiful farms in the district. We should be sure 
of kind treatment by the hospitable inmates of them all. 
Let us go to-day to the first we have mentioned — Cloetes- 
dale, the residence of Mr. Paul Myburgh. It was a grand 
winter afternoon as we four took the road over an undu- 
lating way, lined with flowers and splendid heaths, at the 
foot of the magnificent Simon s Berg. This and the other 
mountains looked rather sombre, but the landscape around 
was mantled in freshest green. We were consequently in 
good spirits — one pessimistic member of the party, who 
trudged moodily along, excepted. The old gentleman was 
sitting on "the stoep" as we approached, a newspaper, a 
long staff, and a cup of coffee on the bench beside him, 
apparently watching some Kaffir servants engaged in the 
wine-cellar, and shouting ordei's, as the course of the work 
required, with expressions of approbation and reproach 
interjected. Grasping his long staff, he rose and greeted us 
in a most amiable manner. His benevolent, highly expres- 
sive face reminded one strangely of Gladstone, and with a 
powerful frame, of more than medium height, gave him a 
striking appearance. And so this is really "the stoep" of 
an Africander winefarmer's house. How quaint and novel 
is the look of everything, and how dreamy and calm life 
must be here. No constraint; ostriches, horses, poultry, 
cattle, Kaffirs, — all move about as if the old farmer were 
their best friend, and there were no enmity and no turmoil 
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in the world. That peaceful sky above must have imprinted 
on all things below its calm character. Then came to re- 
membrance the lyric picture of Horace, where he sings of 
that comer of the earth, " which beyond all others smiles 
on me," and " the friendly vale of Aulon, fertile with 
Bacchus," etc., or again, where he utters the wish to thi'ow 
himself carelessly down " under the plane or pine." There 
is something softly Italian in the glimpse from " the stoep."' 
Hence the thought of Horace. Being ushered into the 
drawing-room, we were introduced to the lady of the house,, 
her three girls and two sons, in whom refinement was com- 
bined with ease of manner, and you felt at once that you 
were in the presence of people among whom politeness and 
heartiest hospitality were appreciated and practised. The 
only embarassment of introduction w&s to know which 
of six hands, all frankly but rather confusedly proffered 
at the same moment, to shake, and which of six ques- 
tions, some of them compound, to answer first. There- 
upon followed a free conversation, to which the young 
ladies afforded much sprightliness. Then appeared a 
coloured servant with coffee, a mark of consideration for 
visitors invariably shown in South African farmhouses. 
By this time one of our companions was deep in a political 
argument with our kindly host about some matter con- 
nected with the Africander Bond, and the rest of us took 
advantage of this incident to retire to the tennis-ground, 
A marked change was already apparent in the bearing of 
our pessimistic friend. Under the manipulation of one of 
the young ladies, he had become considerably animated and 
deigned to smile a little. On went the merry game, at 
which young folks at the Cape are usually adept players, 
accompanied with laughter and conversation of the more 
jocose kind. The lawn was superbly situated beside a 
grove of magnificent pines, with orchards and vineyards 
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around, and the great circle of peaked mountains in the 
background. The view had more charms for us than the 
game, but our enjoyment of it was presently disturbed by 
the voice of the old farmer, who had had a set-to at politics 
to his soul's satisfaction with our disputatious companion, 
and flattered himself that he had discomfited him. In high 
spirits, therefore, he shouted an invitation to come and see 
his wine-cellar. Fortified by a pinch of snuff, we entered 
the temple of Bacchus, not to worship, but to inspect. But 
no resolutions could keep us from falling into idolatry in 
the face of the vigorous pressure of our host that we should 
taste and be merry. For himself, he had a perfect abhor- 
rence of wine, and never used a drop. And so it came to 
pass that we not only enjoyed the interesting sight of 
gazing on the huge casks, which, like so many altars of the 
god, were placed on supports along the sides of the cellar, 
but had also the pleasure of comparing their contents — of 
many sorts and ages. Sweet and dry, strong and mild, old 
and young — Pontac, Madeira, Haanepoot, Green Grape, 
Stone Grape, and some of Cloetesdale make — Joubert and 
Von Moltke — we had to try them all, and we much fear 
that if the number of ideas was as great as the several 
kinds to be imbibed, there would have been considerable 
confusion in the cerebrum as to which was the road home, 
and what were the stones by the wayside. As we did not 
wish to see in the old ruin by the way what Tam o* 
Shanter saw in that of the Auld Kirk o' Alloway, we were 
careful as to measure and variety. But our friend, the 
pessimist? His silence and melancholy had gradually been 
giving way since he entered that drawing-room, but here 
in the wine-cellar, they could stand it no longer. Now he 
laughed the loudest and spoke the heartiest, yea, he became 
for the time a real human being, a brother man, with 
sympathies that could look beyond his dour self,— chiefly 
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towards our fair companions ! Really wine has a wonder- 
ful, humanising power, especially when it is drunk in 
beer glasses and is strong and of various kinds! With 
what magic can it change the pessimist into an optimist, 
scattering the gloomy images of a selGsh soul and excit- 
ing feelings worthy of a good heart. How often does 
the body make sport with the soul, which cruelty, self- 
inflicted, a little good Hermitage can quickly prevent! A 
visit to a South African wine-cellar, occasionally, would 
do more than volumes of arguments to vindicate humanity 
and providence in the eyes of those who make so many 
dolorous charges against both. As an institution of great 
excellence, commend to me the German custom of drinking 
their light wines on purpose to become merry and social. 
Hence the many poems in celebration of the beautiful 
liquid and its effects, wholly unlike the dazing or madden- 
ing effects of whisky, immoderately imbibed. German 
" Gemiithlichkeit " may be traced to the slopes of the Rhine ! 

Refreshments were again presented on re-entering the 
farm-house, and another hour passed in bright intercourse, 
with a little music to finish up. The walk back to the village 
was all the more agreeable for tha^invitation to pay another 
visit, which we received on 'leaving, and the moonlit sky 
the magnificent outline of the mountains, the sweet still- 
ness of the dark ravines, the soft note of the Hottentot 
workman's song, sympathetically witnessed the close of an 
animated afternoon. 

A long vacation is granted to the theological students at 
the end of August, extendingc^.the beginning of November. 
This is the time for excursiomng on a large scale. Half-a- 
dozen or more students club together, buy a spring-waggon 
and team of mules, lay in a store of provisions, and then 
set off into the far interior. This mode of sightseeing is at 
first very novel, afterwards it becomes rather tedious ; but 
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it is very healthy, and admirably fitted to niake one ac* 
quainted with land and people. Adventurous to a certain 
degree, doubtless, for one has often to sleep in the waggon, 
on the lonely " veld," at night, running the risk of finding 
the mules feu* strayed in the morning, and perhaps losing 
thereby a day or more in seeking them. Rougher travelling 
<*ould perhaps hardly be imagined — the track followed 
being often little better than the unbroken moor — through 
jitony stream beds and deep ravines, where the waggon is 
nearly perpendicular apparently and about to fall upon the 
long team. The mules, then, sometimes get entangled and 
unmanageable, and then it is a case of getting out of the 
waggon first, and out of the trouble second, according as 
Providence may permit. If all goes pretty well, that is, if 
the mules are not lost or killed, and the passengers not dis- 
abled or disheartened, as many as twenty villages, at long 
<listances from each other, may be visited, the party being 
everywhere received with peculiar honour and hospitality, 
preaching in the vacant churches on Sunday, and for the time 
being imparting freshness and vivacity to many a solitary 
inland hamlet. On their return partnership is dissolved, 
the waggon and mules are sold, and the excursionsists usu- 
ally find that they have gained a large measure of health, 
pleasure, and instruction for almost nothing, and have yet 
spent their vacation in a very original, eventful manner. 

For Africander students such a life, as an educational 
means, though pleasant in its way, is too limited. They 
cannot attain here the generous, broad views of man and 
the world which are only obtained by coming much in 
'Contact with both in all their rcispective variety. They are 
but half-developed, if theirs be compared with the ideal 
development of which man, as true man, should be con- 
scious. One cannot be here what a truly educated man 
should be, however much one may grind, for that is not 
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in books, and the ideas that rule at Stellenbosch are too 
little — unlike the ideas that rule in nature, whose breadth 
and freedom man should try to realise in his own sphere. 
Therefore they must seek in the greater world, if they can, 
something to make up for the defects here. The change to 
Europe must create a wonderful revolution in many things 
if they have candid, enquiring minds. Those who resolve 
to study medicine are compelled to travel, and many of the 
others travel from the love of it, and their Stellenbosch 
training thereby receives its necessary complement. But 
for a European, tired of the bustle of a busy world, and 
crammed with the ideas that move modern society, it is- 
veiy refreshing to take up his abode in this quiet spot, and 
join in its student life, such as it is. Such a walk to a farm 
as has been described, to play a merry game or quaff a glass- 
of Haanepoot, the little excitements of the " loll," the great 
solemnity of the " proef preek," the varieties of the vacation 
— now at a native kraal, now on a lonely farm, now in a 
busy inland town, — the constant mystery of the great, still 
mountains and glittering sky, the original figure of old 
Jacob, the lonely walks in hitherto unexplored bits of scenery, 
etc., etc., — these are all rich sources of enjoyment. And 
then to view the world from a distance, to renew intercourse 
with it without being in it, and feel all the old interests 
without their cares ! And then to live in memory, to he- 
turned back upon self, and feel less dependent upon mere 
externals I What a playground for phantasy, that rich 
nature, when, after the sun has set, the east is so full of 
impressive influences, that seem almost to have soul and 
body of the higher sort ! Something of dreamland here — 
let us away again from this round of harsh action — lorry 
and cab wheels ever grating on the ear — to share in those 
rare delights, say in the wine season, when the "most" 
overflows, and the grapes and countless varieties of fruits- 
are proffered without price by nature's bountiful hand. 




CHAiTER IV. 

DANIEL GEZANI. 

sjOU remember how you were struck by the 
sudden appearance of a black face in the- 
streets of a busy European city. This was 
especially the case if you saw such a dark 
countenance fui the first time. What pic- 
tures of tropical figures, reclining under palm trees, such as 
used strangely to interest us in our school days, did it 
recall 1 How it set us a dreaming of far off Africa, that 
Continent in which we had such a melancholy iutetestr 
because our youthful imt^inations were so haunted with 
the horrors that attended the slave trade, with which it 
was ever associated. Our black brother there might only 
be a cook or "boots" in a hotel, but we make him some- 
thing of a hero, because he recalls the heroes of suffering of 
our boyish picture-book. But here, where a coloured face 
is more common than a white one, our dreams have lost . 
much of their charm. Indeed, among Kaffirs and Hottentots 
it is so seldom that we see a striking face, that we can 
now mingle among crowds, and be as unconscious of their 
presence as if moving among our fellows at home. But 
stay; here are two that have so much of the remarkable 
about them that they arouse curiosity. The one is that 

of a certain I , a Mozambique Kaffir, He is only a 

labourer, clothed, without much taste, in a labourer's rough 
garments ; but what a fine, powerful figure, open, significant 
face, contented, gentle eye, and jovial air! His biography 
may be contained in a single sentence — once a little slave 
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boy with that fear of men in his young heart which comes 
of witnessing scenes of murder; then captured from the 
Arabs by the British, taken to the Cape, brought up by a 
kind family, and now a stalwart young workman. But little, 
of a truth, — still, what a difterence between the slave boy 
and the free, fine figure of the man, however humble his 
vocation and black his skin. Why, there is the germ of a 
romance, if we like to idealise a little. Could we not make 
our hero, with such a physique and expression, to be a 
second Corsair, or something of that sort ? But here comes 
the second, — a very different style of man, and interest 
settles more worthily on him. It is Daniel Gezani, reader. 

One morning, on going to the Seminary, we discovered 
a strange face, the only black one among the students. 
This was something very extraordinary, for it had pre- 
viously appeared to us well nigh impossible that a Kaffir 
•could find entrance there. But a kindlier spirit seemed 
now to prevail, and this much must be said to the credit 
of the professors, that they had on one occa.sion in former 
years admitted a Hottentot, who had passed the requisite 
examinations, to attend their lectures, amid much ill-feeling 
displayed by the Dutch people. It is evident, this morning, 
from the rather scowling looks that are being shot at the 
meek stranger, that they have again run much risk of 
being blamed for unrighteous laxity. Many of these young 
Africanders evidently feel insulted, and poor Gezani is 
Allowed to nurture the feeling of isolation on a bench all 
by himself, for no one will lower his dignity to sit beside 
him. He is shy, unassuming and somewhat disconcerted ; 
apparently realising that it is only by the grace of Almighty 
Dutch Africanderdom that he sits there. Such seemed to 
be his train of thought, when we had the courage to 
approach and give him a hearty shake of the hand. In 
Europe we are still backward enough to hold fast to the 
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howx) sum et nildl humani a me alienum puto doctrine ; at 
least, where a heartless materialism has not taken posses- 
sion of the mind ; and our northern heart could not stand 
this transgression against the broad sentiment of humanity. 
This action brought upon us the critical gaze of the class- 
room. A number gave vent to their dissent in look and 
whisper. To them, this was equivalent to making a truce 
with the coloured man, and forgetting the differences of 
race, which will assert themselves in a land where blaick 
and white have fought and wrangled with each other for 
nigh two-and-a-half centuries. To us, it was an act of 
Christian courtesy, which good manners alone would have 
recommended. But good manners seem to vary in their 
character with locality, and so our action is hardly respect- 
able in the eyes of these. To their credit, be it said, the 
more intelligent portion seemed to take it as a rebuke, and 
secretly to approve, although to ask them to give a hand 
to even an educated Kaffir, is to expect them to stifle 
prejudices hundreds of years old. This is too much for 
Africander human nature. Prejudices are like some kinds^ 
of weeds — their roots go both very deep and spread far. 

Gezani made a very favourable impression as he looked 
at you with that large, animated eye. He was about 
medium height, with an elastic, energetic gait. His body 
was of very harmonious proportions — broad in the chest,. 
and straight as the plumb-line, as most Kaffirs are. He 
had of course the Kaffir features, but not so pronounced as 
to make them disagreeably prominent. The nose and lips,, 
for instance, were less heavy and thick than in the common 
Kaffir, and in addition to two rows of shining teeth, he had 
quite a profusion of black, curly hair. There was likewise 
a mildness and intelligence and kindliness about the whole 
face, which made you forget the Kaffir and think of the 
man. 
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He belonged to the tribe of the Fingos, a Kaffir clan 
that had been driven from the banks of the Tugela in the 
bloody wars of Chaka and had settled in Kaffraria. They 
were afterwards allotted by the British Government a tract 
of country known as Fingoland. Christianity spread 
amongst them through various missionary agencies. Of all 
South African tribes, they have proved themselves to be the 
most capable of improvement. They are now prosperous, 
and have built many schools and churches. Many of the 
young men have received a good training at industrial and 
missionary institutions, such as Lovedale, where Oezani, 
whose father had been a Christian, was also educated. 
Without question, this is the most excellent missionary 
institution in South Africa. It is in connection with the 
Free Church of Scotland, and offers, under the very able 
leadership of Dr. Stuart, a training in all departments, 
— elementary and advanced educational, theological, and 
indastrial. It is a marvellous power for good among the 
coloured tribes of the Eastern Province of Cape Colony. 
Here, then, our friend had received the first and largest 
part of his education. Among many unfortunate and dis- 
appointing cases, his was an eminently successful one. 
With the strength of a high moral character to leaven the 
knowledge which he imbibed, the labour of his teachers 
had not been wasted on him. While others micrht leave 
the institution with characters but imperfectly formed in 
«u;cordance with Christian principles, and a mere gloss of 
knowledge over their heathen natures, so that they might 
easily become a prey to old practices, he was one of the 
firmer natures which gain by being thus wrought upon. 
His attainments, when he came to leave it, included a know- 
ledge of the Greek and Latin languages, great ease in the 
use of English, some acquaintance with mathematics, and 
A considerable grasp of theology. He wa.s therefore sent to 
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Siellenbosch, which afforded the best which South Africa 
could boast of in the way of higher theological learning. 
At Lovedale the missionary spirit had come upon him, — he 
would be a great teacher of Christianity to his fellows, and 
such travel and further study would fit him all the better 
for this. Perhaps he might even get as far as Europe — and 
then he must return an apostle. 

As a student, Qezani appeared at great disadvantage. It 
seemed difficult for his musical organs of speech, so expres- 
sive in his native Kaffir, to adapt themselves to the harsher 
Dutch, and as difficult for his unexercised mind to master 
philosophical thoughts, dressed in uncouth, strange terms. 
In fact, like many a young student, who first makes 
acquaintance with a difficult subject, requiring strong 
grasp of intellect and extensive reading, he seemed very 
bewildered at the beginning. It is hard enough for a 
developed European intellect, to comprehend the doctrine 
of the Trinity, for instance, especially if set forth in heavy 
Teutonic phrase, let alone that of a Kaffir. We often 
thought, as we watched the effect of such an effort upon him, 
how strangely disfigured by words are many truths. Some 
were better thought, not spoken, when speech only leads 
deeper into the maze. And certainly our current theo- 
logical dogmas and dogmatic terms are the last things that 
we should present to such an understanding, accustomed to 
think not as a Greek (how many of our theological terms 
are Greek), but as a Kaffir. We should rather advise him to 
make a theology of his own, in accordance with his proper 
mode of thinking, and would gladly accept the same 
privilege for ourselves, and be free and natural, and not a 
mere imitation. We felt great sympathy with that puzzled 
look, as it wandered over the wide arena of theological 
knowledge, and could make out nothing, because of the 
strange garment of high sounding terms, in which every 
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thing was wrapped. There is, in truth, no subject in which 
we have gone away so far from the simplicity and sweetness 
of nature as theology ; therefore if the tongue stammered in 
expressing the labours of the mind, we did not marvel. 
But we learn by hard excercise of this sort, however 
unpleasant. We may go from beginning to end of Euclid 
with little appreciation, and little power of application of 
the abstract to the concrete, but we feel the more braced for 
the trouble of finding out why this must follow from that. 
So Gezani gradually improved, both as to the number of 
facts and the acuteness with which they were put into their 
places. But if he were to have a scientific grasp, then 
science, so drearily loaded with hard words, must undergo 
an overhaul, must manifest a freshness of life so human, 
that every human being can rejoice in it. We are not to 
make Kaffirs philosophers and theologians by engrafting 
new terms into their vocabulary, or making them learn a 
new language. We shall do it only by exciting their 
natures to think themselves forth in their own way. 

In his little room, which was poor enough (it had a damp 
earthen floor and shabby furniture), there stood a small 
library, and here the spirit of the black man seemed to 
ruminate with more delight. Only it was a pity that his 
budding mind had been so much overloaded with theology. 
That never gives much taste for literature as such ; it dulls 
and dries too much. Hence he could wade through such 
a book as Josephus, while the few poets he had lay still 
and dusty on the shelves. Surely nobody had directed his 
spirit in the green pastures of beautiful feeling, sweetly 
expressed. And that is, nevertheless, so necessary for a 
preacher. His soul must overflow with feeling, if he would 
not lie high aud dry up in the pulpit yonder, like a hope- 
less hulk, struck on the sand. There is such a rich vain 
of beauty in poetry, which, like a lovely face, must attract. 
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while the misty countenance of philosophy sends asleep. 
So open thy few poets, good friend, and browse. Then thy 
Kaffir imagination can roam freely, and be absorbed with 
impressions which teach more powerfully than all the pro- 
fessors of dry dogma in the universe put together. 

We often took long walks among the mountains. His 
powers of conversation and observation had not been much 
developed. He noticed things in detail, and indulged more 
in exclamation than in pregnant remark. But there was a 
conscious enjoyment of the beautiful scenery around, which 
discovered the germ of artistic feeling even in a Kaffir. 
Many would deny them the right to be at all elevated in 
sentiment; but in this trait of character, exemplified by 
our friend now, and in their passionate love of music and 
song, we found grounds of contradiction of such an opinion. 
Whether savage or civilized, whether manifesting sympathy 
with nature in the simplest way or expressing our admira- 
tion in the form of a Greek rhapsody, we betray that earth 
is the mother of us all. But the great sphere of interpre- 
tation by representation was a stranger to him. He had 
never seen a Van Dyck ; he is both untutored by art and 
in art, and such primitiveness of view strikes one strangely, 
fresh from the haunts of a high civilisation. We miss in 
him that spiritual culture which reaches its highest in art, 
and enables us to see into the harmonies, the deep signifi- 
cance of things. Children of nature are still in dreamland, 
although they move so much among real things. To them, 
that which makes everything alive with thought and spirit 
is as far off as the dwellers of higher spheres are from us. 

A life with only such a walk occasionally to break its 

monotony, must have been very wearisome. Among those 

above him there was no chance of companionship. He 

must ever feel out of his element there, because present on 

sufferance. To a party he was never invited. The young 

E 
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ladies would have fainted at the sight of him ; yea, some of 
those tender-feeling misses even threatened never more to 
walk home with any young gentleman, who should be guilty 
of shaking hands with him. This, of course, formed an 
effectual obstacle to closer fellowship with him on their 
part, for to be deprived of the privilege of escorting a young 
lady on such occasions is to lose the delight of flirting, so 
innate in the nature of the young Africander. This sacri- 
fice none were prepared to make. Therefore, at the silly 
beck of the fair ones of the town, he must spend his 
evenings in his cheerless room, all oblivious of the diver- 
sions of society, although he had the education and feeling 
of a gentleman. On a rare occasion grace might be ex- 
tended, but then no ladies were to be present. It was 
gravely debated, indeed, whether he should be allowed to be 
a member of the Theological Debating Society, and by a 
majority only, this privilege was granted. But let us give 
them some credit in this — they were doing an unusual 
thing, and we are all so bound by present public opinion. 
Few scorn the drudgery of acting according to what a 
neighbour says, however nonsensical it may be. In this 
society his eloquence in his own tongue was very marked. 
Like all Kaffirs, he threw his whole soul into his words, and 
brought the force of gesticulation, not excited, but strikingly 
natural, to give emphasis to his discourse. It was a pleasure 
to listen. There is such a pleasing softness and melancholy 
about the Kaffir language, that soothe while they absorb. 
In English he likewise spoke well 

Among those beneath him, the coloured folks of the dis- 
trict, there could be little congenial converse. None were 
his equal in intelligence and education. Besides, he was a 
Kaffir, and they were mostly all bastard Hottentots, with 
Dutch names, and mightily puffed up with their superiority 
as half-white and full-blown British subjects. So he w€^ 
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isolated almost as completely as if he had been a castaway 
on the great ocean. Now and then a kind word of recog- 
nition from some one more generous than the rest, — the 
professors and some of the students, — but from the inhabi- 
tants in general, none. So his three years' residence were 
drawing to an end, and he was full of the prospect of a 
change, perhaps to Europe to study further, perhaps back 
to his native tribe, to enter on his work as a Christian 
teacher, — it was not settled which. So kindly disposed 
was he towards humanity that, in the circumstances, he 
considered that he had been well treated at Stellenbosch. 
He was full of enthusiasm for the spread of Christianity 
^mong the dark peoples of South Africa, and delighted to 
think that he had an apostolic mission to carry out. 

To one so enlightened, the state of his countrymen, so 
low, was a revolting sight. He had realised the inestimable 
blessings of Christian civilisation, and was impatient to 
destroy the evils of heathenism, such as polygamy, laziness, 
low conceptions of life, etc. etc. 

And what would he not meet in Europe ? What sym- 
pathetic appreciation ! New scenes, new peoples and cus- 
toms, kind hearts ! The world in reality, in strong action, 
of which he had made pictures in phantasy in far off 
repose ! Even a Kaffir soul is capable of noble enthusiasm, 
and may revel in imagination. His joy at the thought of 
A great future, — great in being useful to the best of his 
power, which was not little, in our opinion, — was as human 
And expressive as that of any youth who, in happier circum- 
istances, breathes with ardour in pursuit of a high aim. 
Certainly his prospects were grand. To move a whole 
nation by burning eloquence, and, not as other missionaries 
often try to do, through a clumsy interpreter, to strike 
right home words, fitted to the character of his hearers, — 
that Qezani was sure to accomplish. Another Tyo Soga 
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was about to arise, a Makana in influence, but wielded in 
nobler, more enduring fashion. And now ? — he becomes,, 
amid the soaring of all his hopes, the prey of a fearful 
malady. That damp floor, the unaccustomed hard study, 
the want of that free mode of life which to the KaflSr is 
nature, a bad cold, at first uncared for, — these have played 
havoc with his athletic constitution and induced consump- 
tion. His cough is terribly racking, the look gets wan, and 
it is, alas ! far gone with thee, dear brother. The doctor 
shakes his head and bids him drink old wine and hope for 
the best. He rallied, got up, was able to move about in 
the soft sweet air, and, after a while, to proceed to his own 
country, — but the enemy was too strong and could not be 
rooted out. He was ordained to a mission station ; worked 
a month or two, fell ill again, and breathed his last just oa 
the threshold, as we thought, of a great apostolic career. 



CHAPTER V. 
THE BIVIERJ OF TBE CAPE. 




lIHE country which wo have thus designated 
extends from Cape Point for about 100 
miles in a north-easterly difection into 
the interior. Its limit there is the Hex 
Biver Mountains, which separate it from 
the Great Karoo, or desert of Cape Colony, It includes all 
the more fertile and more closely cultivated land for a con- 
siderable distance on either side of this line, — ffom Caledon 
and Montague on the right, to Malmesbury and Hopefield 
on the left. Its dimensions are therefore very extended, 
and, in the sweetness of its sky, the beauty and variety of 
its landscape, the fertility of its soil, the value of its pro- 
ductions, the quaintnt^ss of its villages and farmhouses, it 
may be said to be a peculiarly favoured spot, not only in 
South Africa, but in all the earth. The travellc<l stranger, 
on first forming actiuoinlance with it, has a vague impres- 
sion that there is something Rivieiu-like in the aspect of 
things — the sky, the mountains, the vineyards, the orchards, 
the bright, easy mode of life, etc, reminding him of the 
South of France. 

The scenery is very beautiful. Several ranges of moun- 
tains break up the surface. Approaching from the sea, the 
eye falls upon the great detached chain, commencing with 
Table Mountain, and running down to the extremity of the 
Cape Peninsula. This mass has an abrupt, stern appear- 
ance, which is slightly moditied, however, by the graceful 
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projections at intervals — twelve in number — known by the 
name of the Twelve Apostles. In its isolated position, and 
without grass or wood to hide its rocky sides, it looks like 
some fearful monster, standing at Africa's furthest point, as 
guard against the wild seas and fierce hurricanes that con- 
stantly hurl themselves against it. In old times it inspired 
the first navigators with awe ; to-day it strikes the traveller 
with wonder, even although he has grown accustomed to 
the magnificence and wildness of the Alps. This outpost 
passed, there stretches before the eye a broad plain — ** the 
Cape Flats " — bordered on the western side by the subdued 
heights of the Blaauwe Bergen ; on the east by the great 
piles of the Hottentots Holland and Drakenstein Moun- 
tains. Climbing the slopes of the latter, the prospect on 
either side and in front is one of the grandest. On the left, 
a great stretch of corn- producing land, frequently broken by 
bush-covered hills. The sides of many of these hills, and 
the richer part of the flat ground, are covered with vine- 
yards and corn-fields, in the midst of which nestle many a 
beautiful farmhouse and village. Past these the railway 
from Cape Town to the interior winds its coui*se. In front 
are the deep valleys and picturesque Passes of the great 
mountain masses in the Tulbagh, Ceres, and Worcester dis- 
tricts — quite Alpine in mass and varied grandeur. On the 
right — east and north-east — are the fertile vales and shaggy 
hills of Caledon, the Zonder Einde Mountains, and the wine- 
producing districts of Goudinie, Robertson, and Montague, 
with Swellendam and Riversdale further on — dotted with 
beautifully embowered farmhouses. Like the Provence, the 
whole scene combines the rich blue sky and vine-clad slopes 
of Italy with the ruggedness and grandeur of Switzerland 
while in its vastness and silence (no art-covered, over- 
populated spot), it has something of its own. 

Just a glance at the Drakenstein themselves before de- 
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scending. Countless glens and ravines — luxuriant with 
mast wonderful vegetation — indent them on either side. 
Here and there a cascade pours its sprayey waters over the 
bold precipices. Now some darkly- wooded "kloof" — now 
some fearful wall of rock — furnish a contrast to the eye. 
Around, that bare, scorched, unsympathetic aspect, remind- 
ing of the Alpes Maritimes ; below, in some sequestered 
spot, a gushing stream and smiling flowers. Here a peak, 
there a cairn, and then some sweeping hollow, like the 
spires, the domes, the streets of a great city ! Above, that 
brilliant sky, and transparent air, that invite to song and 
mirth in the Provence. 

To beautiful scenery it adds a most charming climate. 
Winter is here the rainy se&son, and in this respect it differs 
from other parts of South Africa, where the winter forms 
the dry, the summer the wet season. Unless where the 
ground is very low-lying, and apt to become swampy if it 
should continue long wet, these winter rains, unlike the 
cold, cheerless drizzle of a northern European autumn and 
winter, only tend to refresh the air and beautify the land- 
scape. They may last for a day or two, except when it is a 
very stormy season ; but then the sun bursts forth in his 
real winter glory, and, for a week or two, there follows 
splendid, mild weather by day, with considerable cold by 
night. Vegetation springs up and luxuriates with the most 
wonderful gorgeousness. This succession of rainy days and 
brilliant weeks goes on from the end of April to the begin- 
ning t)f September — the length of the South African winter. 
It is only to be called cold when the wind blows from the 
sometimes slightly snowcapped mountains. And even when 
the weather happens to be severe, and the lower land about 
Stellenbosch, the Paarl, Worcester, etc., is almost inundated, 
the higher parts about Ceres and Montague are bathed in 
sunshine, and the air is dry and pleasant. It is during 
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this season that the farmers plough and sow, trench the 
vineyards, and put their gardens in order, and those who 
wish, may engage with relish in exercise of the heavier sort 
The trees remain but about two months without leaves, and 
by the beginning of summer (there is no spring), the full 
flush of advanced growth is apparent in garden, corn-field, 
and untilled land alike — every where, except in the vineyard 
and orchard, which are somewhat later. In summer, ssince 
the sky is usually cloudless, and the sun very powerful, the 
heat is very considerable. But there are plenty of oaks and 
eucalypti in the villages and on the farms to lend a pleitsing 
shade, and abundance of the choicest fruits to minimise its 
disagreeable efltcts. Nature has likewise provided a remedy 
in the mighty south-east wind, which clears and cools the 
atmosphere, so that sitting in the open air at even, where 
there are few mosquitoes and little dust, is a delightful re- 
fresher after the langour of the day. The early morning is 
also very pleasant. But the eflect of the blazing summer 
sun on nature, during the hottest months — December, 
January, February, and part of March — is very blighting. 
The sides of the mountains become so sunburnt that no 
flower or blade of grass seems left alive, and whole tracts 
look about as bare and dry as a limekiln. The appearance 
of the bush-covered land as well as the interspersed corn 
lands — lately cleared of their yellow freight — corresponds. 
And yet mountain and valley were but two months ago in 
the morning of summer, decked in inexhaustible variety of 
flower and herb, and in less than two months will be so 
again, when their scorched ugliness shall vanish before the 
cooling dews of early winter. Woe to you in this summer 
heat, should you be caught by the south-east wind, which 
has the tendency to blow, sometimes with terrific violence, 
every afternoon and evening just now. Only a steam- 
engine may face its charges of dust and stones with im- 
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punity. As there is properly no spring, so there is scarcely 
Any autumn in the northern signification of the word, un- 
less the beautiful vintage season, towards the end of Feb- 
ruary and during March, may be so designated. With the 
mellowing grape and the golden leaf, summer commences to 
glide quickly and well-nigh insensibly into winter. 

Starting from Cape Town for the purpose of visiting the 
chief towns and villages, you will turn your steps along the 
foot of the Cape Peninsula Mountains towards Simon's 
Town. On the way you pass through the charming subur- 
ban villages of Mowbray, Rondebosch, Wynberg, Constantia 
— all reposing in the shade of the woods that clothe the bfick 
of Table Mountain. This bit of scenery has been much expa- 
tiated on. It is matchlessly beautiful. While the other side 
of Table Mountain has something like a frown on its scarred 
face, only partially hidden by the enveloping nightcap of 
•cloud, this is all sweetness and grace. Modern villas and 
old-fashioned Dutch farmhouses are dotted amid groves of 
pine, eucalyptus, and orange. Above, on the ridges, amid 
pine and silvertree and oak woodlands, reigns eternally the 
spirit of poetry, serene and queenly, and seems to impart to 
the common life of the people something that would adorn 
a people of genius — a people with a classic past. What a 
privilege for the troop of city men to escape, when the day's 
work in dusty, dingy Cape Town is finished, to these abodes 
of the Graces ! In all the southern hemisphere, it would be 
hard to find a competitor, both as regards beauty of site 
and sweetness of climate, to the claim of being named the 
Cannes, Mentone, or San Remo of the far South. You rest 
at Kalk Bay, enjoying the splendid view on the sea, the 
balmy air, and the good fish. 

Simons Town is prettily situated on the western side of 
False Bay, not far from Cape Point. The mountains rise 
abruptly behind it. The sea storms in front, and when the 
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sun beats and the south-easter blows, existence is anything- 
but pleasant. It derives its name from old Simon Van der 
Stell, one of the first Dutch Governors. It is the naval 
station of Southern Africa, and, accordingly, a place of great 
importance and of some life. At the eastern bend of the Bay, 
opposite, lies Somerset West, delightfully nestling in a little 
setting at the foot of the Hottentots' Holland Mountains. 
It looks very pleasingly rustic, with its numerous gardens^ 
orchards, and small vineyards interspersed among the 
houses. There are magnificent estates in the neighbour- 
hood, well wooded and watered, with hospitable owners, to 
be visited — one especially, " Vergelegen," with interesting 
historic associations, as it was laid out by the above-men- 
tioned Van der Stell, whose plantation of stately camphor 
trees still flourishes. 

There is a pass over the mountains here, called Sir 
Lowry s Pass, which takes you through a wild, rich district 
to Caledon, so named after a former governor, Earl Caledon. 
It has a little over 1100 inhabitants, and the district,, 
which produces large quantities of corn and wine, is like- 
wise thickly populated. It has a fine Dutch Church, and 
is famous for its warm springs, used as baths in certain 
cases of sickness. Thence, turning back in a north-western 
direction, you pass near the famous old Mission Station^ 
Genadendal, and through Villiersdorp, and then, crossing 
the Drakenstein by a pass above Frenchhoek, you get into 
one of the loveliest vales in South Africa, in which are 
situated, amid beautiful oaks and fruit trees, Frenchhoek^ 
the Mission Station Pniel, the Paarl, Wellington, and in 
the vicinity, Stellenbosch. These are noticed in another 
chapter. Across the plain, and near the western shores of 
the Cape is Malmesbury, an important commercial place,, 
with a branch line of railway connecting it with Cape 
Town, and the centre of a very large wheat-growing 
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country. There are several hamlets on these flats to be 
visited — Hopefield, Piquetberg, Riebeck Casteel, and then, 
returning to the mountains and passing through Bain's- 
Kloof, you come to Tulbagh and the beautiful mountain 
village of Ceres, reached by the celebrated Mitchel's Pass, 
on the left. Then, bending to the right, through charming^ 
mountain scenery, you reach Worcester, and further on, 
where the country looks more Karoo like, Robertson,. 
Montague, and Swellendam. Worcester lies ami^l magni* 
ficent scenery on a plain, between the Breede and the Hex 
Rivers. It is a very pretty town, with several churches,, 
handsome stores, and private residences, and looks very 
sequestered and clean, with its white-washed houses and 
many gardens. Though only sixty-three miles from Cape 
Town, as the crow flies, it is 109 by rail, it having been 
found impracticable to carry the line over the Drakenstein, 
and so it was necessary to make a great detour in order to 
clear that range. It has a population of well-nigh 4000* 
If it be true that there is gold in the district — but, we fear,, 
the wish is father to the thought in this case — it is likely 
to be very soon quadrupled. Some folks are so unkind as 
to hint that the worthy city sent forth this report, being at 
its wit's end for something wherewith to raise the wind. 

In these places there is little trade ; some trafficking in 
wine and brandy, some waggon-making, especially at the 
Paarl and Wellington, and some Magnesia mining in the 
Paarl district. The chief employment for the large coloured 
population, resident in each, consists in working in the 
surrounding vineyards. They have a quaint look about 
them, and a simplicity and unrestrainedness which make 
them, even although mostly slow-going, delightful resi- 
dences to one tired of the worry and hurry of an over- 
excited world. Approaching at even, when the sun was- 
going down behind the great heights, and sauntering 
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through the principal streets, with the old folks discussing 
the probabilities and the children merry at play, we were 
reminded of our arrival towards sundown at the sweet 
village of Vence in the Alpes Maritimes. As a restorative 
for the jaded frame, we would heartily recommend the free, 
quiet life of these places. The rest, excursioning, novelty 
of scene, abundance of fruit, the pure air, the riding and 
driving about, etc., have been instrumental in restoring to 
vigour, crowds of worn out Indian officers and civil servants, 
who used to stop at the Cape for a time on their way home. 
There certainly could be no better general health resort for 
the lar<je numbers at home whose strength has been im- 
paired by business or climate. The Riviera could not afford 
Anything so delightful, with its towns ami villages so often 
full of disease germs. And then you are in British domi- 
nions, and your presence adds to the prosperity of the 
Empire. And living is very cheap, away from Cape Town. 
For £60 a-year you can live at a country village most 
comfortably. And there will not be wanting kind people 
to make your life a^ diverting as possible. They will drive 
you to the farmhouses of their friends, take you for rambles 
on the mountains, organise picnics and evening parties, etc., 
the only return desired being a due appreciation of them 
and their ways and their beautiful surroundings. Of course 
none but a gentleman in character and manner need expect 
such treatment, for they judge people very fastidiously in 
this particular. 

All the best of the soil is laid out in farms, which are of 
two kinds, corn and wine farms, although most combine 
both, the one or the other predominating, according to 
situation. The former are mostly situated in the Malmes- 
bury and Piquetberg districts ; the latter along the bases of 
the mountains. A corn farm, with the old farmhouse re- 
posing in some sweet nook, is a beautiful sight in Sep- 
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tember and October, wiien, after the copious rains of winter, 
the land is for mile upon mile one expanse of freshest, 
wavy green. This strikes and charms the eye all the more, 
as there are nowhere to be found the green meadows and 
forests of northern Europe. This beauty only blooms to 
fade, however, for under the mighty sun, the all too early 
mellowing ears soon fall a prey to the sickle, and then the 
fields remain baked and parched, till again quickened by 
the rains. 

On approaching a wine farm on a summer morning, — 
early, let us say, to escape the heat of the day, — the eye 
falls on the welcome green, mingled with brown or yellow,, 
of the vineyard, in front of the dwelling-house. It is 
usually very spacious, unlike the small patches so named 
in many parts of Europe, for here there is abundance of 
land. It is very often a flat stretch, — the cream of the soil 
of some little vale, — the strength of the sun's rays and the 
superfluity of ground not making it necessary to use the 
sides of the hills for this purpose, as in very old wine-pro- 
ducing countries. Nor are the vines trained on trellises or 
separate poles, as on the Rhine, for instance ; but are much 
the same in form and size as gooseberry bushes. They bear 
enormously, and just now, in early February, the number 
and fine appearance of the bunchas incline one not only to 
stroll leisurely onwards, but, taking advantage of the free- 
dom of action which the abundance granted by nature seems 
to allow, to pluck of the glorious fruit. Presently you dis- 
cover the farmhouse, almost hidden by several rows of fine 
oaks in front, and a large orchard, bordering, perhaps, on a 
pine-forest behind. There are no nice grounds leading up 
to it ; one may tread on unconventional nature almost up 
to the doorway. Here is an ostrich camp, some of the birds 
hatching their eggs; others manoeuvring in that excited 
way which has much resemblance to a witches' dance. 
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Next a small enclosed flower garden, looking wofully soli- 
tary in the midst of its unartistic surroundings. Then a 
long, narrow wine-cellar, with an ox waggon and Cape cart 
standing near it ; a stable and a '' kraal," or square enclosed 
place for cattle, with a number of horses, pigs, poultry, and 
dogs scattered about in the neighbourhood ; and a primitive 
distillery for making Cape brandy from the remains of the 
grape after it has been used for producing wine. Lastly, a 
high stone terrace, known by the name of the "stoep," 
-extending in front of the house, — a one-storeyed, thatched 
building, with two wings running ofl* behind. The " stoep " 
is a peculiarity of its architecture. It is what the fireside 
is on a winter evening in cold northern lands : there, in the 
beautiful cool of a summer evening, or in the bright after- 
noon of a winter day, the family and their friends congre- 
gate, and sip their coffee, and talk their bits of scandal, and 
wax loud in discussion or laughter. " Stoep " is a house- 
hold word here, fraught with fond recollections. How 
many stolen delights has it been the scene of, when the 
moonlight and the rustling oak leaves whispered love ! 
How many partings has it witnessed in the early morning, 
when the ardent young student set forth for the Northern 
Hemisphere, thirsting for knowledge and fame ; or the 
stalwart young farmer departed to the far interior, to 
•establish a new home in untried wilds ! On it is drawn 
the domestic circle, where all the joys of family life and all 
its sorrows are shared. There you find the old man's easy 
<:hair, with his papers and cup of coffee and staff and old 
summer hat ; and the matron's couch, with her work basket 
and old favourite devotional book. And do not, if you 
please, ask Henrietta, or Linie, or Jan, or Piet, what it has 
to say of little flirtations, and prolonged promenades, when 
the good old folks thought them so correct and diligent — 
you might excite awkward blushes, and be pained at your 
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own inquisitiveness ; only guess, and realise what a many- 
sided, brimful of secrets, agreeable spot this stone terrace 
is. Entering by the front door, leading from it to the in- 
side, you find yourself in a large hall, from which doors 
open into rooms on either side. One of them is the draw- 
ing-room, ancient-looking in its construction, but quite 
modem in its furniture. The others are bedrooms and 
a sitting-room, very neatly kept, and chastely furnished, but 
smelling rather strongly, for many of the good wives have 
the objectionable custom of smearing the floor once a- week 
with parafine. The dining-room, which you enter after 
p&ssing through the entrance hall, is the most spacious of 
all. Its great size, together with that of the table, reminds 
one of the bigness of the families, which is rather remark- 
able. A dozen bairns is the orthodox number, but it is 
accounted no heresy to have fourteen or fifteen. All these 
apartments are more English-like than the peculiarly 
southern appearance of the surroundings of the farmhouse 
would have led one to expect. The inmates spend their 
days well, whether outside or inside. Farmer, family, and 
servants are early astir. A five o'clock cup of coflee begins 
the activity of the day, and then the farmer and his sons 
set the servants to work, the farmer, staff in hand, moving 
about among his numerous coloiu'ed retainers with the air 
now of a patriarch, now of a commander. His sons are, under 
him, overseers of various work parties. First, the live 
stock is attended to, the ostriches being let out of the camp ; 
the cows, oxen, and sheep out of the various kraals. Then 
the workmen proceed to the plough, or dig in the vineyard 
in winter ; reap the fields, or gather in the grapes, and make 
the wine in summer. Inside, the housewife, also early astir, 
moves about in kitchen and dining-room, superintending 
and taking part in the work of preparing breakfast and 
dinner, and assisted by her daughters and a number of 
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coloured servant maids. This pracfcical parfc of domestic 
life performed, madame is transformed from the active 
housewife into the amiable lady, engaged in light hand- 
work, and ready to receive and entertain callers, over an 
afternoon cup of coffee, — a regular institution in South 
African life. The young ladies devote themselves to read- 
ing, do a little painting, practise on the piano, by way of 
self-improvement, or enjoy a ride on horseback or a game 
of tennis. When the day's work is over, with the gloaming 
an air of repose settles on everything, which invites ta 
supper, family worship, a little social chat, and early retire- 
ment to rest. 

These people, wine and corn farmers of the Riviera of the 
Cape, are of mingled descent, owing to the intermarriage of 
the three chief nationalities, — Dutch, French, and German. 
The Dutch, of course, is the predominating element. We 
could not remark a very striking likeness to the Hollander, 
although Baron von Hubner says, and he ought to know : — 
"Physically speaking, the Boers represent the type of 
Teniers, and the Breughels ; in short, old Holland is repre- 
sented on the Black Continent just as the France of Louis 
XIV. has survived political changes in Canada." The 
men, in general, are tall, strong, bronzed, and intelligent- 
looking. They dress plainly and rather carelessly, and 
seem to shape their manners more according to nature than 
artifice. In intercourse they are hearty and amiable, easily 
tempted to become loud-voiced and demonstrative, and, like 
all Africanders, are fond of exaggerating. It is somewhat 
difficult to generalise the virtues of the fair sex. It would 
be alike untruthful and ungallant to speak of it otherwise 
than with respectful approval. The younger portion want 
neither grace nor good looks ; only they are inclined to fade 
too soon, — soon, at least, compared with their fresher 
northern sisters. They are vivacious, intelligent, and well 
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educated as a rule. In the faces of the older women, con- 
siderable traces of their former youthful fairness sometimes 
discover themselves ; in general, however, they do not wear 
well. In the family, where one can best judge of the rela- 
tions between the two sexes, there usually reigns affection 
and harmony. The children show great reverence towards 
their parents. 

They may be said to form the highest class in South 
Africa. Having been of a more order-loving disposition 
than the discontented spirits that " trekked " into the wil- 
derness fifty years ago, they have consequently attained a 
higher point in civilisation than the far interior Boer, — the 
grizzly-bearded, tangled-haired inhabitant of Stellaland or 
Goshen, for instance. In contrast to these, they have 
always been loyal supporters of good government, and it is 
only since the last Boer War that they have begun to 
grumble on a large scale, and show something like a revo- 
lutionary spirit. They pride themselves on their noble 
connection, many of them, and speak with affectionate in- 
terest of the native lands of their ancestors, although they 
regard themselves now as forming a distinct nation. Their 
ancient coat of arms, and any relic brought out by their 
forefathers, occupy a place of honour in their homes. They 
are strongly attcLched to the Dutch Reformed Church, and 
may be described as old-fashioned believers, not sour and 
gloomy, but full of reverence, and realistic in their ideas. 
They are very careful to keep up the grand old custom of 
daily celebrating family worship, — some of the older farmers 
even sticking to the ancient practice of reading a chapter 
in the middle of the day. On the Sunday morning you 
may see them in their white-hooded Cape carts thronging 
towards the village on their way to church. These convey- 
ances are collected in some shady place, and the horses 
fastened to the trees, while their owners patiently and 

F 
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appreciatively sit out long services. Then follows the 
friendly greeting of each other by various groups, and the 
discussion of all matters, both sacred and secular, of chief 
interest during the past week. If, on making their 
^wquaintance, you have found favour in their eyes — which 
you may do by being natural, and sharing their contempt 
for all airs of superiority — their hospitality is boundless. 
To see an old farmer fluent and animated in the use of his 
Dutch patois, or in his broken English, it is only necessary 
to propose some political or theological theme, on which 
subjects he is conservative, with a considerable amount of 
dogmatism and some prejudices. He has not seen far into 
the world, and does not always understand what is bene- 
ficial for his country ; still he ha>s much influence on its 
-destiny, — more than the farmer in other lands, because he 
is the proprietor of his farm. 

The staple products are, as already indicated, corn, wheat, 
And wine. There is also a superabundance of fruit of very 
various kind. The quantity of corn and wheat produced is 
not sufiicient to supply the consumption of the colony ; but 
then there are many districts in the far interior well suited 
for cereal growing, but which cannot be utilised, owing to 
the want of proper communication. The rapid railway ex- 
tension must soon bring out the resources of the other parts 
of South Africa in this particular also. The old-fashioned 
way of threshing is still in vogue. The mill is simply an 
open circle, with hard bottom and low enclosure, in which 
the sheaves are placed, and ten or twelve mules driven 
round and round under the inspiration of a big whip, used 
with great dexterity by a Hottentot driver, until the ears 
*re trampled out. This suggests room for improvement, 
and brings to recollection the time when they used to plough 
with a huge wooden thing which they called by that name, 
with a bush for harrows. More land might also be put 
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tinder culfcivation. Such things suggest to the stranger a 
want of energy ; but the difficulty of obtaining labour is a 
palliating circumstance. 

The wine industry is a very large one, there being at 
least sixty millions of vines within this area. No one who 
has not seen it can imagine how excessively productive 
they are. It seems so easy for nature to be lavish here. 
Only be moderately careful in your preparations, and let 
Providence give a favourable season, which He never fails 
to do, and you can hardly cart the grapes to the winepress. 
Pressing begins about the middle of February, and usually 
lasts about a month. The grapes are brought from the 
vineyard in baskets packed in a cart. These are emptied 
on a porous board, placed above a large tub, and the juice 
is then squeezed out under the heavy tread of two or three 
bare-footed Kaffirs. This must be a gross piece of informa- 
tion to those, who have only a poetical idea of the process 
•of wine-making. It certainly looks very prosaic and for- 
bidding to see the dirty large Kaffir hoofs pounding away 
on that board with monotonous thump. All impurity is, 
liowever, removed by the after process of fermentation, 
which acts as a purifier. There is a great variety of kinds, 
such as Madeira, Pontac, green and stone grape, Haanepoot, 
Muscat, Hock, and various kinds of sweet. The export 
price lately for most of these was £8 per hogshead ; sweet 
Ibeing £12, Cape Smock £8 to £12. It is a pity that, with 
isuch favourable conditions as to climate, soil, abundance 
and excellent quality of the grape, for carrying on the 
wine industry, it should not hitherto have been followed 
by the prosperity which these would seem to invite. The 
Cape ought to occupy one of the highest places in the 
world as a wine-producing country ; but its fame in Europe 
has so far been limited to the deservedly fine Constantia 
wines. The British Government, after taking possession, in 
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order to offer inducements to Cape wine-growers, reduced 
the duty on Cape wines entering the British market to- 
one-third of the amount on wines from the South of 
Europe. But after the conclusion of peace with France 
in 1815, this privilege was withdrawn, and a stagnation in 
this industry, as far as export was concerned, followed, and 
has continued ever since. This is of course not so serious 
a drawback, so long as the farmers can find a market 
within the colony. But when trade becomes stagnant, as 
has been the case during the past few years, the fact of 
there being no outlet in the form of a profitable export 
trade tells very adversely upon their prosperity, and that 
of the whole land. The price received has hardly defrayed 
the cost of making — a leager being sold for £2, — and loud 
have been the complaints as to bad times. Some have 
even gone so far as to try to make their wine into brandy, 
bad stuff usually, which has the bad consequence of vitia- 
ting what is a beautiful and should be a lucrative occupa- 
tion. While the Government might lend assistance in 
affording all possible facilities to a part of the empire in 
the development of what should be its chief industry, such 
as lowering the tariff below what it is for continental 
wines, there is no doubt that the want of energy and fore- 
sight on the part of the farmers themselves have very 
much to do with the present miserable condition of the 
wine trade. The stuff exported is poor and has a bad 
name. Of course labour is dear, much dearer than on the 
Continent, and so competition is handicapped. But more 
cultivation, improved methods of making, so as to ensure a 
higher class of wine, more persistent effort to get a hold 
on the English market, etc., would effect a most beneficial 
change. But, with the exception of a few enterprising 
men, it is useless to talk to them in this strain. As Mac- 
kintosh says, '' The feelings of beauty and grandeur do not 
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lead to action, but terminate in delightful contemplation/* 
In the enjoyment of a beautiful climate and rich nature, it 
is tempting to give oneself up to an easy life, and let the 
world go as it chooses ; and so the good folks do as their 
forefathers did before them. They forget that whilst they 
were not much affected in their time by the ebbs and flows 
of commerce, they live in the time of an increased popula- 
tion, and a commerce liable to periodic fits of depression, 
upon which they are a good deal dependent. Therefore the 
present pinch. 




CHAPTER VI. 

THE HUOVENOTS: AN ADVENTURE ANU A STUDY. 

E were rambliog, oa a bright winter day, in 
a secluded valley among the Drakenstein 
.1 Mountains, aboat thirty miles from Cape 
'^ Point. The refulgent sky and the crisp air 
had elevated us into a very animated mood. 
The freshness of the aspect of nature made us feel as if it 
were the morning of the world's creation. We were Slled 
with the roamer's spirit, and would have felt more in our 
element chasing the wind, like a mountain sprite, around 
the cloud-capped crags, than treading the verdant vale. 
The poet has, indeed, said that there is a spirit in such a 
spot, and perhaps, therefore, it was not mere deceptive 
ecstasy, but some seductive fairy thing that lured us on. 
and on with increasing ardour, until we had left the opener 
part of the valley a considerable distance behind, and stood 
frowned upon and hemmed in by the awsome precipices on 
either side near its head. Thus suddenly startled in our 
enthusiastic course, the savage ruggedness of the overhang- 
ing mountains, and the deep silence of this far away soli- 
tude, soon broke the high flight of our fancy, and brought 
us back to sober thinking. So we sat ourselves down by 
a tiny silver brook, slipping down from an impending rock 
"through moss-grown stones with endless laughter," and 
began to wonder why this magnificent spot had been 
placed in what has, till comparatively recently, been hut 
a barbarous land, and had not been the scene of great 
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events, the occurrence of which its natural grandeur seemed! 
to invite, as in the case of many like scenes in other parts- 
of the world. Is not this, thought we, a mistake of Pro- 
vidence, to create so much beauty and grandeur, and to 
consign it to everlasting silence, while other scenes, less 
worthy and apparently less adapted than this, have been 
glorified by becoming the bulwark of freedom and the 
inspirers of great thoughts and deeds. We should have 
chosen it as the seat of Paradise, or the scene of a Thermo- 
pylae, and behold it is the home of brooding silence and 
oblivion, and the site of a number of scattered farms, which 
might have graced any common-place valley quite as welL 
Truly there are riddles in rocks as well as in life, which 
prove either our ignorance or the Deity's mismanagement. 
Whilst arriving at this complacent conclusion, we had 
gradually sunk into a reclining posture on the soft grass,, 
when suddenly our eye fell upon the figure of an old man 
standing in a romantic spot, not far off, strongly guarded 
by the overhanging rocks and sweetly shaded by surround- 
ing trees. We were on the point of concluding that ho 
must be a hermit or a mountain apparition ; but, on more 
sober observation, he appeared too human to be either, and 
after watching for a little his solemn attitude, we ap- 
proached and saluted. His form was tall and clad in the 
easy habit of an husbandman. A broad-brimmed sun hat 
hid his flowing grey locks, which, with a long white beard, 
gave him a venerable appearance. The sharp features,, 
aquiline nose, dark eye, and vivacious expression, would, in 
other circuDistances, have led us to conclude that he must 
be a Frenchman. This spot seemed sacred to him, and, on 
looking more closely, we discovered among the profusion of 
grass and wild flowers that covered it, little stone-capped 
mounds, like graves in an old churchyard, scratched over 
with almost illegible marks, which might be inscriptions. 
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And so it gradually dawned upon us that we were standing 
in some forgotten secluded burial-ground, and had been 
guilty of unintentionally disturbing the pious meditations 
and sorrowful reminiscences of some worshipper at the 
shrine of his forefathers. Having taken a seat on a grassy 
bank together, we mentioned, by way of diverting his mind 
from its sadness, the burden of our recent meditation. 

" You have yet to learn, kind stranger," was the reply, 
" that the fervour of reasoning in a young brain must be held 
in check by the feeling of ignorance. This beautiful valley 
and these grand mountains have been the scene of one of 
the most wonderful providences to be read in nature or 
history's record, lending associations and calling up memories 
to me around this place as sweet and beautiful as those, that 
throw romance and interest around the Scotch glens or the 
Vaudois Valleys. These mountains might well be called 
the fugitive's refuge ; this valley the stranger s home. To 
me the first are sacred, the second dear ; for here my fore- 
fathers, who sleep in their narrow cells, in the shadow of 
these rocks, first breathed the spirit of liberty and peace — 
first gazed on the sympathetic face of heaven and the wild 
beauty of nature ; when driven from hearth and fatherland, 
they sought refuge here from tyranny. Listen while I re- 
count to you the history of the French Refugees, who found 
in the valley of Drakenstein, among the savage heathen, 
what thev could not find in a Christian land — viz., freedom 
of conscience and liberty of action ; and let it be for ever a 
stain in the history of Christianity, that while the Church 
sends missions to the heathen to convert them from the 
ignorance and tyranny of barbarism, it should itself, — at 
least the Roman Catholic portion of it, — have been at one 
period guilty of a tyranny and cruelty towards Christians, 
which even the heathen, whom it piously seeks to teach a 
better life, would never have practised. For I never yet 
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leard, even among Hottentots of the lowest grade, that 
thousands of men, women, and children have been tortured 
.and murdered with pitiless ferocity in one single night, and 
.medals struck by holy hands in commemoration of the 
event. If that were Christianity, my friend, and not the 
noble, devoted, heroic faith and practice which character- 
ised those forefathers of mine, I would rather be a devotee 
of the Hottentot's god, who only requires of his votaries 
a moderate amount of superstition, without the additional 
<luty of committing murder and pillage ! 

" After the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, a large 
number of French Protestants fled to the Netherlands. The 
hospitable Dutch not only gave them a hearty welcome, but 
willingly exerted themselves to provide them with occupa- 
tions and homes. But Holland is a small country, and it 
was therefore with great difficulty that numbers of the 
Huguenots could find means of support. In the large 
Dutch Colonies, however, there was more scope, and it so 
happened that the Dutch East India Company was at this 
time desirous of obtaining respectable and industrious 
families as Colonists for their possessions at the Cape of 
Good Hope. Overtures were made to the poor, struggling 
Huguenots, among whom was a number of Waldensians, 
and soon an agreement was entered into between them and 
the Company, by which they were to be transported as 
emigrants to the Cape, to remain for five years or longer, if 
willing. Accordingly, during the years 1638 and 1689, 
several parties of these refugees, numbering in all about 
300 souls, arrived in South Africa, and were settled by the 
Governor, Van der Stell, in the valley of Drakenstein. From 
that moment this rugged romantic scenery, which here 
frowns upon us, but far down there, on the opener ground, 
jsmiles with corn-lands and vineyards, lost its barren lone- 
liness, and became associated with the living history of a 
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fearful and momentous time. For here the persecuted wan- 
derers for conscience sake found a refuge and a home, and 
could these mountains represent to us a tithe of what they^ 
witnessed on that bright winter day, such as this, when the 
Refugees trooped into the valley and greeted them as the 
protectors of their freedom, and gazed upon the blue sky^ 
mantled with smiles, and breathed the pure air of liberty,, 
we should feel that they are not barren in human interest,, 
but have witnessed enough of joy and sorrow to make even 
the stones eloquent. And sometimes, I imagine, sittmg in 
this lonely spot on a calm moonlight evening, when light 
shadows move softly among the bushes, high up the valley's- 
side, that the scene repeats itself, and I can almost see sights, 
that belong to another age, which the everlasting nature 
still preserves in her secret, and only reveals at such speak- 
ing moments, when the moon on the mountain dispels the 
dumbness of things. 

" But there is another side of the picture. There was the 
remembrance of their recent fearful sufferings, and a home- 
sickness, which, to such patriotic men as the Huguenots, 
must have been a sharp affliction. There had been deaths 
among the members of the little band from sickness during 
a miserable stormy voyage. They were penniless and 
houseless when they took up their abode here, and had ta 
toil hard to provide shelter and food for themselves and 
families — no luean hardship for men, many of whom had 
never been accustomed to such toil. The arbitrary Gover- 
nor, wishing to blend the different elements of the popula- 
tion into one Dutch -speaking people, did not allow them to* 
dwell all together at Drakeastein, but settled some at Stel- 
lenbosch. They were not permitted to have, according to 
promise, what they esteemed a dear privilege — their inde- 
pendent French Church, but were dictated to in this matter 
also by the Governor. Such a spirit of hostility arose be- 
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tween them and the Dutch, owing to what they considered 
the infringement of their rights, that they resolved not to- 
intermarry with the Dutch, forgetting in their indignation 
that, if such a resolution were adhered to, they could never 
marry at all, while the Dutch went so far as to assert that 
they would rather give a piece of bread to a dog or a Hot- 
tentot than to a Frenchman. They were by-and-bye for- 
bidden the use of their own language in public worship, and 
almost compelled to learn the harsher Dutch. They were 
oppressed and cheated by the Company's servants, and when 
they complained to the Directors in Holland, treated still 
more rigorously, even to the banishment of several of their 
little community. Partly from this cause, partly from a 
spirit of adventure, and the necessity, through increase of 
numbers, of wider expansion — partly also owing to dis- 
agreement, at a later time, with the British Government, 
many of their descendants have extended civilisation into 
the interior of the country, planting farms on fertile spots,. 
and making many a sequestered glen like this to bloom 
like a garden. Thus scattered from one centre, and inter- 
mingling with other nationalities, they have lost many of 
the characteristics and the language of their forefathers, 
and not a few are even ignorant of their grand origin and 
former history ; but it is dear to me to think, when I visit this 
sweet spot, and cast my eyes on the wild mountains and the 
smiling valley, that although our nationality is gone, and 
with it the romance of our history and the enthusiasm for 
our past, I can still move here among the heroic spirits of 
bygone days, and feel through them my connection with 
the grandest heroism of the most elevating self-denial, and 
with a higher sphere, where these qualities find their eternal 
reward. And though no monument but these graves re- 
mains to proclaim their fame, the leavening influence which 
they and their descendants have exerted in the life of this 
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land, and the grand part which our posterity will yet play 
in the future in establishing and spreading the good and 
the great in this ever-widening country, will be seen in 
heaven, if not on earth, as the aim and recompense of God, 
ful611ed in the wandering ways of His providence." # 

The old man had risen from his seat whilst the words of 
the last sentence fell quickly from his lips, and met our 
admiring gaze with a benevolent smile, as he cordially in- 
vited us to accompany him over a winding path along the 
tortuous stream, that divided the narrow valley, to his 
beautifully situated farmhouse, about halfa-mile distant. 
Wishing to become better acquainted with him and his 
home, we readily accepted the invitation. On the way he 
got less solemn and more chatty, informing us that his 

name was H , a descendant of that stout ancestor of 

the same name who, when his countrymen were harshly 
treated by Governor Van der Stell, did not hesitate to ex- 
press himself with a largeness of courage in direct contrast 
to the smallness of his stature, asserting that, " after brav- 
ing the wrath of the great king of France, they were not 
afraid of the passion and prejudice of a little tyrant like 
the Governor." With a twinkle of humour in his eye, he 
pointed to a deep hollow on the moimtains, as he told us 
that it had been made by the heavy tread of a number of 
elephants, as they stalked off in stately indignation in search 
of new solitudes, on the approach of his pioneering ancestors. 
Now and then he stood still and took a look over the out- 
spreading valley, dotted in the distance with many a pretty 
home, and mentioned, with barbarous Dutch pronunciation, 
the French names of their owners, such as Du Toit, Du 
Plessis, Le Roux, Malherbe, De Villiers, etc. A little further, 
and we stood before his dwelling. On entering, we were 
accorded a most hearty welcome by his aged helpmeet and 
the other inmates. The mother was stately but pleasant- 
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looking, the sons stalwart and intelligent, the daughters, 
pretty and graceful. From the old-fashioned hall a door 
opened into a comfortably and neatly furnished drawing- 
room on the one side, into a sitting-room on the other. 
Passing out of the hall, we entered a spacious dining-room, 
whose table was soon covered with a copious repast, the 
gist of which was formed of mutton joint, Boer bread, and 
Cape wine. 

This over, our old friend planted himself by the cheery 
fire, looking as social and communicative as a worthy 
Scotch farmer on the evening of a market-day. He was 
evidently in the mood for story-telling, and, as is usual 
with old folks in such circumstances, it took the form of a 
review of the chief events of his long life. He had wit- 
nessed the passing away of the old unprogressive times of 
the Dutch Government, and the introduction of many im- 
provements under British rule. Now there were trains and 
telegraphs and roads over the whole land ; then a man 
seldom left the district in which he was born, and knew as 
much about the affairs of the great outside world, which are 
daily cabled from London now-a-days, as we know of the 
concerns of the inhabitants of some other planet. Now 
there is almost independent rule — a Cabinet and Parlia- 
ment at Cape Town, — then the bondage of the people was 
so extreme that one of the Governors, observing some 
women walking one day in the hot sun with parasols, and 
deeming this a token of idleness, too bad to be endured, 
ordered that they were not to be used in future. Now 
they had a university and excellent colleges and schools, 
with education eagerly sought after by all classes ; then all 
the learning the people were able to reach was in most 
cases that, which could be supplied by some drunken old 
soldier or sailor, who would have been in his just place in 
prison, and who might sometimes be caught teaching the 
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children to read with the book upside down. Now a man 
<*ould be married with simple ceremony and a reasonable 
amount of martjnrdom ; then it was necessary for all parties 
to go to Cape Town, however many hundreds of miles they 
might live into the interior, and the thing was not fashion- 
able unless they proceeded to church in a waggon drawn by 
a team of 14 oxen. Now there was peace and prosperity 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, then the 
fearful Kaffir wars raged almost at the back of those 
mountains, and the country was full of violence and 
murder. He had been old enough to take part in the 
stormy times that followed the emancipation of the slaves 
in 1833. The Huguenots, under the influence of changed 
surroundings, had forgotten to practise the precept that 
we are to love our neighbour as ourselves, and had made 
slaves of the natives. And he could go some years beyond 
1833, to 1806, when a real revolution in the government of 
the Cape took place, after the battle of Blaauwberg in that 
year. He could remember the excitement among the 
burghers called out to defend the doomed Dutch domina- 
tion, and could hear the roar of the fight, for the battlefield 
was distant but a few miles from the valley. But even 
Huguenot valour could not withstand Highland prowess. 
Sir David Baird was the commander of the British, who, 
between 5000 and 6000 strong, were kept for some days 
from landing, owing to the fearful storm raging in Table 
Bay. At length they ventured to land, almast unharmed 
by the fire of those posted on shore, the Highland Brigade, 
consisting of the 7lst, 72nd, and 93rd Regiments, leading; 
the 2nd Brigade following. Their opponents numbered 
oOOO men, Huguenot and Dutch Burghers and regular 
troops, under the Dutch General Janssens, with 23 pieces 
of cannon. The Dutchman adopted some skilful manoeuv- 
ring in order to outflank his enemy, but the Highland 
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Brigade pressed steadily forward under a deadly fire, 
answering shot for shot, while the artillery was playing 
upon their opponents from another direction. The Dutch 
stood their ground bravely until the Highlanders charged 
with the bayonet, when they broke and fled, leaving 700 
men dead and wounded on the field. Next day the Cape 
became British territory and the Huguenots British sub- 
jects, and the miserable tyranny of the Dutch came to an 
end. Happily, wise measures for the better government 
and enlightenment of the inhabitants were inaugurated ; 
measures to which, with the support of their old weight 
of character and religious spirit, they owe their present 
advancement. 

Suddenly there is a marked stillness like that in some 
sacred place, and the old man s face takes on its solemn look 
again, and the young men and maidens leave off their banter 
and look serious, as their sire takes down the big Dutch 
Bible, and, with sonorous voice, begins to read. It is Burns 
scene over again, but more novel and romantic. His devo- 
tions were pathetic and beautiful — almost prophetic in their 
fervour and richness of expression, to which the surround- 
ing hills and dales, bushes and plants, past and present his- 
tory, contributed. We retired with a homely feeling of 
relationship here, and with a lively sense of the old man's 
charity, as intense in its welcome of the stranger as was that 
of this lovely vale towards his homeless ancestors. 

Rising early the next morning, we stood on the " stoep " 
in front of the house, viewing the grand scene of yesterday's 
ramble with interest, after the incident with which it was 
so pleasantly associated. The first purple rays of the 
ascending sun were just struggling for free outlet from a 
mass of misty cloud, that lay heavy on the summit of the 
bills. Much that escaped our notice at first now revealed 
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itself, and so different was the appearance of everything^ 
from our new standpoint, and with our additional informa- 
tion, that we felt as if we had gone to bed in an old world,, 
and risen to find ourselves in a new one. Around us were- 
a crescent of towering mountains, almost perpendicular at 
several points for many hundreds of feet, and glittering 
in the morning sun with many a silvery stream, broken 
now and then into picturesque cascades, as they dashed down 
the sides of the mountains, to feed the winding torrent that 
rushed through the valley below. Within the shadow of 
this mountain crescent lay what seemed to be a little vil- 
lage — its little church, quaint-looking houses, and deserted 
streets still half-asleep in the yet shadowy light. Through 
the narrow opening, where the almost semicircular moun- 
tains had been hindered in their circular expansion, and had 
contracted together — the scene of yesterday's adventure — we 
could obtain a peep of the wide-sweeping valley beyond,, 
set in a frame of imposing mountains ; and the more thickly 
studded, the further it swept, with farmhouses, vineyards, 
corn-lands, and orange groves. We were standing watching 
the gradual moulding of everything into greater distinct- 
ness of form, with the increasing radiance of the sun, and^ 
trying to appreciate somewhat of the joy and brightnass that 
with every second in increasing measure animated mountain 
and village, and vineyard and corn-field, when our host, 
appearing at the doorway with as kindly a look as if he had 
been our grandfather, bade us a hearty good morning, and 
invited us to breakfast. But his goodness was patient 
enough to answer a few questions first. " The village nest- 
ling in that little hollow near the bush-covered base of the- 
green mountain yonder is Frenchhoek. Secluded and 
antique, it is the centre of our community — its little Dutch 
church, with the encircling graveyard, being the meeting- 
plcu!e on Sunday of the inhabitants of the village, and the^ 
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dwellers on the scattered farms around. Then we seem 
more like a large family, met for family worship, than a 
public congregation, for we are nearly all related to each 
other through intermarriage, and, I hope," he added, " spiri- 
tually related as well by the bonds of true piety, such as 
characterised our noble fathers. That rather prominent 
building is the school, and near it stands the post-ofSce, 
from which the post-cart starts several times a-week, thus 
connecting us with the outer world. Under that shaggy 
oak tree, which you see at some distance from the village, 
repose the ruins of an old clay cottage, built by one of the 
Refugees, which, together with a few pieces of old furniture 
and china — very valuable of their kind — are almost the 
only relics of our fugitive ancestors, if we except the deep 
courses of some of the brooks, which are the trenches dug 
by them, in order to drain the swampy soil and part of the 
vineyards, once tangled thickets, but which were gradually 
cleared and planted with the vine. In the valley yonder 
are many beautiful farms laid out by them, and several in- 
teresting towns formed by their descendants ; but come in 
and have breakfast, and then we shall take a long drive 
round, so that you may form closer acquaintance with the 
place and its people." 

Accordingly, after a genial breakfast, we got into a hand- 
some Cape cart, drawn by two swift Cape horses, and driven 
by a Cape coloured boy, whose genealogy we were rather 
puzzled to trace, as he seemed to have something of a Hot- 
tentot, something of a Bushman, and something of a French- 
man in his figure and look. We were speedily carried out 
of this confined spot into the opener country. After driv- 
ing for about two hours along the banks of the torrent, which 
gradually increased to a rough-bedded river, called the Berg 
River, and having in our course passed many sweetly situ- 
ated farmhouses, the air of whose surroundings was redo- 
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lent with the scent of the orange blossom and the violet, we 
came to a little church, erected at this spot by private 
muni6cence, in memory of Pieri-e Simond, the French pas- 
tor, who accompanied the Refugees, and who has given his 
name to the little hamlet near, called Simondium. This set 
the old man chatting about the minister, the folk thereabout 
having the same proclivity thereto as is to be observed 
among the rural inhabitants of Scotland. They will dis- 
course for hours on that subject, and so we had to listen to 
all particulars concerning the said Pierre Simond. He had 
been appointed by the East. India Company to minister to 
the Refugees, and took his departure for the Cape shortly 
after that of the members of his future flock. They had 
gathered on the shore on the day of the arrival of the vessel, 
to bid him welcome. It was a touching moment They 
watch with emotion and excitement the sails being furled 
and the anchor thrown out. Presently a boat is launched, 
and eight men, among whom might be their leader, put off 
towards the shore. Just after it had left the ship, it was 
overtaken by a sudden squall, and capsized. Its occupants, 
left struggling in the water, disappeared in a few moments 
below the surface, to the distress of those on board, but 
especially of those on shore, who did not yet know who were 
in the boat. Some hours of anxiety elapsed before they at 
length learned that the drowned men were three officers and 
five seamen of the ship. Then followed an outburst of feel- 
ing on the lonely shore there, as the pastor and his people 
met, such as those only, who know with what devotion and 
respect the Huguenots looked upon their heroic ministers, 
can imagine. And he seems to have been worthy of both — 
a man of great courage, deep sympathy, pure motives, high- 
toned earnestness, and prompt resolution — the right man to 
inspire them for the discharge of the duties, and the struggle 
with the difficulties of their new life and circumstances. 
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An hour s further drive brought us to Pniel, a roman- 
tically situated industrial mission station in connection with 
the Dutch Reformed Church. We were struck by the air 
of repose, mingled with activity, which the charming little 
place wore, and which contrasted with the stern grandeur 
of the mighty Simon's Berg near — a mountain likened by 
Dr. Duff, when he paid a visit here, in natural appearance, 
to Mount Sinai. It is an appropriate spot for a mission, not 
only because of its charming natural beauty, but also be- 
cause it stands in the bosom of the possessions of those 
wanderers — perhaps the richest and fairest portion of all — 
a silent acknowledgment of God's faithfulness. 

During our drive from here to the Paarl, of about an 
liour's duration, we called at several farms, at each of which, 
after the preliminary chat, we had to go through the exer- 
cise of drinking strong coffee. It must be confessed, how- 
ever, that their courtesy was much better than their coffee. 
The Paarl is a real pear), being charmingly situated among 
oak groves and vineyards at the foot of the mountain bear- 
ing the same name, and distant about forty miles from Cape 
Town. Perhaps no other town in the world is like it, as it 
is composed of one fantastic street, extending for six or 
seven miles along the foot of the mountain. The enormous 
boulder on the summit of the latter is the great sight of the 
place. Along the base are granite quarries of great value. 
Among the public buildings, the two Dutch churches, the 
gymnasium, and a first-class public school for girls, are the 
most prominent, and it embraces perhaps the only building 
in South Africa which profe&ses to be a work of art, for the 
gymnasium is ornamented on the outside with Egyptian 
figures, and contains inside a collection of Egyptian relics I 
The town is a great centre of political sentiment — the 
Transvaal Boers are said to have been greatly encouraged 
to take up arms against the British Government through 
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the incitements to rebellion, emanating from a kind of secret 
society of patriots here — and its people have got the good 
or bad reputation, according to the political views of the 
outsider, of supporting the political association called the 
Africander Bond. This Bond is rather revolutionary in its 
tendency, and often blamed for fanning race hatred among- 
the different nationalities of South Africa. However this- 
may be in theoretical politics, it did not seem to be so in- 
practical life, for. under the protection of our patriarchal 
friend from the mountains, we were everywhere most cor- 
dially received, and royally treated by people whose French 
names, such as Malan, Marchand, Jordan, Joubert, Marais^ 
etc., let alone other considerations, such as brotherhood in 
the glorious cause of the Africander Bond, were sufficient 
in such company to ensure us their cordiality. 

We had now but little time to take a glance at the vil- 
lage of Wellington, about two miles further down the val- 
ley. It is chiefly known from its being the seat of a 
splendid institution for the education of young ladies,^ 
called, in memory of the French Refugees, " The Huguenot 
Seminary." One of the features of the establishment is,, 
that the boarders must do all the household work — the in- 
tention being to train them as housewives as well as deve- 
lope their minds. We might have gone further in our 
exploring journey — on to Tulbagh and Worcester, or turned 
aside to visit Stellenbosch and Somerset West, and we 
should still have found many of the race of our new-formed 
friend, but the afternoon being already advanced, we had 
to rein up and turn round, and so we retraced our steps^ 
through the long lovely valley, revolving in our mind, to- 
wards the beautiful sunset of what had been a glorious 
winter day, the experience by which we had made practical 
acquaintance of an interesting people. 

They are afinerace,especialIythemen,who,as hardy farmers,. 
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are usually of tall, powerful frame, with intelligent, bronzed 
faces and stately, aristocratic mien. Their manners are free 
and unassumed, but naturally refined by sincerity of purpose 
and kindness of sentiment. Although the climate and their 
former difficult circumstances have perhaps served to nurture 
a rather general hastiness of temper, they are easily mollified. 
Their long-continued living in solitude, and their intercourise 
and intermarriage with the more lethargic Dutch, are likely 
to blame for their lack of that vivacity and obtrusiveness 
characteristic of French manners; still they are not dull, 
but cheerful and bright, especially on a festal occasion, when 
the bright scenery of the south and the glow of social 
intercourse often strike a hidden vein of French legert<^. 
Their attachment to the Dutch Reformed Church has taught 
them reverence for religion, deepened by the impressiveness, 
and eloquent silence of their wild, mountainous surround- 
ings. Their hospitality is boundless, and is often so inex- 
plicably generous, that it sets a stranger, accustomed to the 
selfishness of this nineteenth century, wondering whether 
this kindness of heart does not belong to their seventeenth 
century ancestors, who had enough of hardness to endure 
and sorrow to suffer to teaxsh not only themselves, but even 
their imborn posterity, the practice of this divinely enjoined 
virtue. Their home life is simple, but virtuous, and their 
tenderness of heart throws a touching halo over the family 
circle. Their ideas are riot very large, their conversation 
nither commonplace, and their ideals few ; but they have 
character pronounced enough to interest a stranger. Edu- 
cation is held in high esteem, and many a family is accom- 
plished enough to please a refined taste, and to give an 
elevated tone to their private life. With the older Dutch 
families they form the ancient aristocracy of the land, and 
this not merely from length of residence and the occupation 
of respectable positions, but many of them, as their names 
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show, are descended from old French families of rank and 
fame. But whilst they might be considered as a landed 
aristocracy, they are distinguished in life and manners 
more by the social freedom and solidity of character of the 
old burgher class, than by the exclusiveness of the European 
aristocratic class. Their forefathers had the merit of 
bringing to the Cape their noble names and unsullied repu- 
tation, and they and their descendants have thus helped to 
preserve that dignity and nobility of descent, which is a 
characteristic of the inhabitants of Cape Colony, in contrast 
to many other colonies, founded by bands of convicts or 
adventurers. Minus this element, the Africanders would 
have been without about 60 per cent, of the good qualities 
they possess. They are the backbone of the people. The 
cultivation of the vine, which has beautified and enriched 
the Cape so much, is largely due to their care in encouraging 
it. From their connection with a great world, on whose 
stage they played such a striking part, they have given to 
one chapter of Cape history a tinge of romance and interest. 
They excel as husbandmen, especially of the ancient type, 
sitting under their fig tree, and easily enjoying life on the 
fruits of their fertile possessions, or living as sheep farmers 
in patriarchal fashion in the interior ; but they are to be 
found occupying other and more influential posts, where 
their original acuteness and readiness of acquisition stand 
them in good stead against all competition. Many occupy 
prominent positions as ministers of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, some are members of government, some judges, 
lawyers, and physicians, some affluent merchants, some 
highly placed in the civil service, some rulei-s of the interior 
states, some schoolmastei*s and musicians. The influence 
which they wield upon the current life of South Africa is 
thus very many-sided and very great in volume; and although 
their ideas in regard to government, education, missions, and 
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progress bear the stamp sometimes of the dark side of li 
bygone age, they are destined to increase in power and 
enlightenment and fame with the growth of time and the 
expansion of their sphere. It is with a people as with an 
individual. Just as the latter can look back upon the path 
of toil and hardship by which he attained his present 
position, with thankfulness to the kindly Providence of the 
universe for those blessings in disguise meted out to him, so 
a people, inheriting the benefits arising from its forefathers' 
trials, can thank the Almighty for the past, praise Him for 
the present, and trust Him for the future. This applies in 
the case of the descendants of the Refugees, scattered 
throughout South Africa, who, reaping the fruits of past 
suffering, enjoy the present, and, led on by a kind though 
mysterious Providence, will share with others the honour of 
creating in the future the old civilisation of the North in 
the new realms of the South ! 

The last three sentences we had addressed to our vener- 
able companion, thus breaking a long silence, just as we 
caught sight of his pretty dwelling, about a mile ahead, 
cosy and romantic in the bright moonlight. " My friend," 
he replied, " it is wonderful how time shapes our ideas, and 
turns our afflictions into blessings, unfolding to the pious 
observer of the past and the present the presence and the 
marvellous designs of Providence. I would not change my 
present lot, so peaceful and happy, for all the wealth of the 
green plains of France, which my forefathers left so reluct- 
antly, and the thought of which must have cost them many 
a season of sorrow. When I think of our easy prosperity, 
it confirms to me a promise which was but a thing of hope 
to them. * The mercy of the Lord is from everlasting to 
everlasting upon them that fear Him, and His righteousness 
to children's children.' When I look at our grand moun- 
tains, it reminds me of that sublime statement in the 
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Psalms, which expresses not only the poetical spirit of these 
heights, and the assurance of divine care and help in these 
troublous days of the present, but of the divine remembrance 
and guidance in uncertain days to come." And thus saying, 
he repeated the majestic, impressive words: "They that 
trust in the Lord shall be as Mount Zion, which cannot be 
moved, but abideth for ever. As the motuitains are round 
about Jerusalem, so the Lord is round about His people 
from henceforth, even for ever," words which still rang in 
our ears as next morning we wended our way from this 
hospitable home to our place of residence. 



CHAPTER Vll. 

PICNICINO AND LOVEMAKINQ. 

l-j^^jig-i?,'! T was one of thoHe ear)y Hunimer eveninga at 
I^^^UHn ^ the Cape, when lingering winter makes tlie 
•^^MJF"^ air cool and the verdure fresh enough to 
^^^bS^ invite a sentimental stroll. The influences 
were abroad that, according to the Poet 
Leareate, lure one to cherish the tender flame. Quite 
natural, therefore, that they exchanged kind glances as 
they admired the soft sky, and did homage to the solitary 
majeaty of nature. They don't know what it means, this 
conBdential intermingling of soul among tlie beautiful 
heaths and aroms there. It might be "natural animation," 
■or possibly " harmony of opinion," — you are on the path, 
and will by and bye stumble on the right word. It takes 
A time to see the true signification of such an experience, 
and it is still the elementary part of the first stage. But 
let nature be adored for proving herself once more the 
handmaid of beautiful feeling — no silly flirtation, which 
those who are stirred, not by her, but by a passing super- 
ficial excitement, may briefly practise. Something more 
real has this quiet seductive evening given birth to, but 
many opportunities have still to be sought before it is 
perfect. So it is all the world over — there must be tea 
-drinkings, birthday presents, accidental meetings, stolen 
trystings, and so forth, — but how do they specially finish 
the enterprise at the Cape ? By the holding of a picnic, 
And so, certain weeks after that summer evening stroll, due 
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announcement is made to this effect. The stranger will 
contribute some distraction, perhaps, and thus give more 
room for the privacy of love-making. So he is invited. 

There is, perhaps, no other land, where picnicing forms- 
such a frequent pastime as at the Cape. The brightness^ 
and mildness of the climate, the grandeur of the scenery,, 
and the general dearth of the more artistic means of 
amusement, as well as an inclination to live much in the 
open air, account for this fondness for picnicing. It is 
incomparably healthier than the crowding of hot halls on 
cold nights, or the everlasting crouching by the fireside over 
a book, which is the doom of the man who seeks diversion 
from the worry of life in many lands less favoured by the 
sun. Without it, the Cape would be a very dull place 
indeed, and even with it, it is almost unbearable for those 
who cannot find in the free roaming in nature any great 
good, but who must ever have something excitingly artistic 
to fill up their leisure hours. We are not saying that the 
absence of the latter is not a great want — the Cape i& 
deplorably backward in this respect, with no good theatre,, 
scarcely any great musical entertainments, no fine gallery. 
Yet there may be too much made of art, and too little 
thought of nature; too much irrational staring and silly 
criticism, and so to many an art-sick soul this unconven- 
tional enjoyment of beautiful scenery and a glorious sky 
would be a God-sent prescription. Therefore, while it 
might be said to an Africander, whose highest idea of the 
artistic is often associated with the collection of hideous 
photographs in his album — Know something of that sphere, 
where nature and representation are one — to the European^ 
living so much in the artistic as almost to land in the 
artificial, it might be said, — Know something of the original, 
whose fantastic image has dulled your sense as to what is- 
fresh and natural. It wouM not be superfluous wei-e the 
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Africander to listen to this advice too, since his enthusiasm 
for nature, as well as his acquaintance with art, is very 
difficult to stumble upon. The gorgeous wealth of colour 
and scenery in which he lives, has often a chloroform 
influence upon him. But he must And some means of 
diversion, and all other considerations aside, this mere love 
of the open air is a beautiful trait in South African life, 
and has elevated the custom of picnicing into a national 
institution. 

The day and the place have been arranged. We are to 
drive on the second New Year's Day to the seaside, and 
more particularly, to Somerset West Strand, about ten 
miles from Stellenbosch. It is the fashionable watering- 
place of a large part of South Africa. We are a numerous 
party — a singularly self-satisfied company of sonsy lasses 
and sturdy lads, — most with the vigour and hue of farm 
life in their figures and faces. They would make you 
believe that it was mere evolution, no design, that made 
the quality and quantity of the party so. Yet it had> 
doubtless, been the subject of anxious consideration, and it 
does not require much acquaintance with psychology to 
trace the processes of sentimental calculation, by which 
the especial number was arrived at. He, that had fallen 
in love, had room for only one : he, that felt inclined to fall 
in love, for two, for he was deliberating as to which one, 
and wished a final opportunity to decide ; he, that was 
neither in love nor in danger of falling into it, for as man)' 
as would make the party large and noisy, and so screen his 
taking advantage of a stray chance to do a little flirting. 
Doubtless, the same impulses had been agitating the other 
sex, but all tra<;es of the secret conclaves of the last few 
days had disappeared, and on this fine morning the sun 
shone on innocent hearts and happy faces. 

The rendezvous had l)een set down for 4 o'clock in the 
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morning. But unpunctuality is a very general vice among 
South Africans. It had, therefore, struck six before there 
was anything like a decent gathering. The route lay over 
an undulating road, amid singularly sweet scenery — a suc- 
cession of soft glens, separated from each other by gently 
rolling ridges and dotted with farmhouses, encircled by 
vineyards. Our friends seemed to derive easy inspiration 
to mirth, both from their beautiful surroundings and the 
hilarious motion of the large spring-waggons, each drawn 
by eight horses. Cape people ^are generally of a very 
joyous disposition. You need not seek for much depth of 
mind, or much pungency or sparkle of wit, but what they 
have of either is easily drawn out, and, heightened by a 
large fund of vivacity, makes their company diverting, if 
not absorbing. It would l>e unnatural otherwise. We 
could hardly picture a taciturn Scot, roaming moodily amid 
that laughing scenery, with the melancholy greeting on his 
lips — ^"A rainy day this, man." Even he must throw off 
the dourness that the storms and mists of a rigorous climate 
have germinated in his nature, and become animated and 
open. Then could he sympathise more with the laughing 
^ilelessness of Southern life, instead of suspiciously mis- 
interpreting it. 

Now is the moment for a sketch of the Cape youth, as 
we rattle along in the bright morning air. Judging from 
our companions — a fair sample — we shall allow the South 
African girl to be pretty. She cannot lay claim to the 
freshness and vigorous appearance of her northern sister — 
indeed, owing to climatic influences, she too frequently only 
flowers to fade. It is perhaps a compensation of nature, 
that a certain unassumed grace and ingenuousness remain, 
to distract the attention. She is rather below the medium 
height, has dark eyes, dark hair, slender figure, open ex- 
pression, elastic movements, and winning manners. Her 
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dress, in accordance with sky and scenery, is of some lights 
bright material, which adds great picturesqneness to an 
assemblage snch as that of which we form a part thi^^ 
morning. She is fairly accomplished — has read something, 
and can play and paint a little ; but you must take care to> 
go neither too deep nor too high, and must not expect that 
independence and higher grasp, which characterise the 
minds of thoroughly educated women. You will be lis- 
tened to and may be admired, but not understood. She is^ 
exceedingly impressionable — her element is a moonlight 
evening, — too sentimental, however, and there might be 
more wholesome energy of spirit The good creature 
earned a right kindly critique from one, who must be sup- 
posed to judge with an impartiality, that does honour to his> 
geniality. It would not become a young man to speak so* 
but Baron von Hubner has the liberty of old age on his 
side. He says : " The guests walk about in groups, and to- 
speak for a moment of the ladies, I challenge contradiction 
in declaring that fine figures and fine dresses are the rule. 
Here are charming types of fair Albion ; here also are ladies 
who seem to have stepped out of the canvass of Rubens and 
Van Dyck. Others too, there are, and those singularly 
graceful, whose pale complexion and dark, silvern hair call 
to remembrance the revocation of the Edict of Nantes,, 
which determined their ancestors to found a branch of the 
family at the farthest end of Africa. I see here a fasci- 
nating Australian. But hush, here come the goddesses of 
the South African Olympus!" 

The Cape youth is a worthy counterpart of the other sex. 
In general comely, he is both strongly built and tall of 
stature. The sun bronzes him ; his occupation broadens- 
him ; nature and education have furnished him with a fair 
intelligence and manners, very unlike those, indeed, which 
most people have ignorantly come to associate with the 
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word Boer. He would not suit a very correct taste — his 
bows are rather mechanical, his social power in the matter 
of talk rather contemptible, and he might lay aside that 
monotonous, very badly fitting style of dress, which adorned 
his great grandfather. But there is something pleasingly 
natural about him, which attracts a kindly soul. Meet him 
when he is engaged in his beautiful calling — that of wine 
farmer (we do not speak of the far interior here), and you 
will mark within him a kindness of feeling and uprightness 
of character, fitted to draw forth generous admiration. He 
excels in riding, and we fear it much, in flirting, which 
attaches to him occasionally the character of " the swain," 
and gives rise to a nauseous tendency to indulge in frivo- 
lous banter, with each other, and with the fair sex, upon 
the great fact They are at it just now, the transgressors, 
in their pawky Cape Dutch patois, and perhaps the reader 
will thank us for this picture of our companions, instead of 
detailing the trifling stuff, that, interspersed with laughter 
and song, has been whiling away the two hours' ride. 

We have reached the brow of the last ridge, and stand in 
full view of the sea. It is difficult to say what sea it is. 
It is not the Atlantic, for it is on the east side of the Cape, 
nor the Indian Ocean, as it is not far enough north. The 
view is straight south, so we shall imagine that it is the 
commencement of the cold, wild Southern Ocean. It is a 
magnificent semicircular expanse — False Bay — bounded on 
either side by a majestic mountain chain, which runs far 
into the sea. Descending gradually for about a mile, the 
bea<;h is reached, and lo, we find ourselves suddenly stuck 
fast on the top of a sand hillock, near the entrance of the 
great city of Somerset West Strand ! It was rather a queer 
mode of arriving, but it seemed the common one, and no- 
body smiled as we alighted and looked on, whilst our wag- 
gon was being dragged to stabler ground. 
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The whole company had arrived, but there seemed to be 
a want of organisation, — or were we not initiated? At 
anyrate, it seemed suddenly to disappear in a mysterioas 
fashion, and we were left, its solitary representative, on 
the sands of the seashore. It is all this lovemaking and 
flirting again — the young sinners have slipped away, some 
among the bushes, others behind the rocks, others, God 
knows where, or what they are doing, but we are not 
responsible for whatever engagements may follow, and 
can't stand a target to the wind and driving sand. So we 
resolved to explore the town and see what kind of life is 
that at this Cape watering place. 

On looking round, we were in doubt whether to cherish 
^entiments of compassion or amusement The people had 
^'©Jfy grandly told us, that we were bound for the great 
health and fashionable resort of South Africa. Our curi- 
osity w&s of course acutely aroused, and faint sketches of 
Swiss and Italian watering places passed through our 
imagination. And now all that there was to see, was seen 
in fewer seconds than there are words in this sentence, — a 
few small houses, bearing the sign of hotels, and three or 
lour cottages, the whole being nearly choked up to the 
<iaves by a bank of sand, with a slopy beach, bounded by a 
rough sea, doing duty as a street in front ! The eye sought 
in vain for a tree in the near neighbourhood, to give shade 
from the sun or protection from the terrific wind, carrying 
sand by the ton before it. Yet people talk of going to the 
Strand in much the same way as Londoners talk of going 
to Brighton. They make themselves believe, it seems, that 
they are doing a very fashionable thing in burying them- 
selves up to the ears in this sand-hillock, in front of the 
furious sea ; and now, during the height of the season, every 
available inch of space is taken up by a crowd from town 
and country. After that, you may as well look for sosthetic 
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sentiments tinder the hide of a hippopotamus as amon^ 
Africanders. They all protest, of course, that they are here 
for recreation and health ; but, with some exceptions, one is 
pretty near the meu*k in saying, that this is just a gloss to 
hide a hankering after the fashionable. Here is a country 
lass on horseback by the side of a gallant swain, prancing 
about as if she had just left a London drawing-room, her 
sorry brute up to his knees in sand. They are madly 
attempting to shout down the wind, and to hold themselves 
on their horses' backs, taking the meanwhile a whole 
hundredweight of sand into ears, nostrils, neck, and pockets. 
In the afternoon it is tennis, or strumming on a cracked 
piano, or singing, of the amateur sort, and then the whole 
room is moved with emotion, and her companion of the 
morning is clean lost amid the crowd of admiring rivals. 
The fitting counterpart of this is the awkward old Boer, 
who tries to perform the part of the worthy old gentleman. 
Never mind his incorrect English : he talks with dignity. 
Mark not his ill-cut habit : it gives him an ancient air. Be 
not too refined, when he expectorates just under your nose ; 
old age must have its liberties. Give the old man the 
benefit of his dream — ^he is highly appreciated, and acts the 
spirit of the place. The young sprig from the city and the 
old matron from the village are quite as good, as is likewise 
the performance of the brass band, the music of which, 
when you happen to catch a stray sound, amid the roaring 
of the South- Blaster, reminds you of the shouting of a New- 
haven fishwife, short of breath, on reaching the top of 
Leith Street. 

At this point of our observations there were signs of the 
straggling couples of the party returning, and, animated by 
a sudden feeling of charity, we shall hope that this was but 
an especially wicked day at the Strand, and get into good 
humour at the prospect of some refreshment We could 
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read pretty nearly the kind and conclusion of their previous 
intercourse, from the expression of their faces and the state 
of their tempers. Some were wonderfully gleeful, and 
inclined to perform acts of general benevolence. Some had 
made no progress, and were labouring under a feeling of dis- 
harmony. Some had been reasonable enough not to commit 
themselves, and retained their former equanimity ; the rest 
had been occupied the whole time teasing each other, and 
were still in a malicious mood. All were, however, hungry, 
and having retired to a sheltered hollow, within sound, but 
not sight, of the sea, the picnic repast was commenced. 
Our fair companions had taken care that this part of 
the day should be fitly occupied, and so the baskets, 
which were brought from the different waggons, were 
loaded with nice things — roast fowl, duck, turkey, goose, 
beef and mutton, washed down with sweet and dry wine, 
and followed by a dessert embracing the most delicate 
fruits. Such good eating must needs be followed by a 
siesta, after which a cup of coffee was handed round. 
Then came a proposal, in spite of the heavy meal and fiery 
sun, to have some games. One was very like a dance, but 
we promised not to tell, for they were all very pious in 
church last Sunday, and this breach of the puritan notion 
of liberty of conscience might have brought them to the 
point of penance before the ministers and fathers of the 
parish. Another was extremely sentimental and flat — 
these are the pious youth, who wont dance — and there was 
not a trace of the manliness and heartiness, which charac- 
terise a good Scotch reel, about the whole of those primitive 
manoeuvres, which they called games. This is the chief 
fault of half measures in amusements. Many good people 
labour under the belief, that God has created religion but 
not human nature, and forget that the free expression of 
that nature in all its many sympathies is both lawful and 

H 
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natural. It is foolish, all this trying to keep within the 
straight line, — ^mere imagination instead of conscience, and 
ends in making them ridiculous and insipid. We shall off 
from the artificial thing and enjoy a look at nature. She 
is so free and calm and real. These magnificent mountains 
— the Twelve Apostles they call them — how they defy the 
vacillating ocean by their unchangeable strength ! No 
restraining of their proper being, no assuming a false one. 
May we ever listen less to our narrow selves, and more to 
our mountains in such matters ! 

The sun is going down, and it is time to take the home- 
ward way. We have a feeling as if it were morning 
instead of evening, as far as the picnic is concerned. We 
were under the impression that it was to be a day in 
nature, and we have only at the eleventh hour got an 
enjoyable peep at her. It is all owing to this sandheap and 
its associated mimicry of high life, as also the unsocial 
proclivity to flirt. It had been pleasanter alone, or in 
company of a congenial ^irit, among the sweet bits of 
scenery, 'mid those mountains, where the sympathetic soul 
may lose itself in contemplation, or be stirred by the poetical 
impressiveness of everything. But this is too much to ask 
of an undeveloped nation, a stranger to the deep, mystic 
being of its glorious surroundings. 

There is more of novelty in the homeward journey. The 
second New Year's Day is more a holiday than the first for 
all classes. Consequently, the road is crowded with white 
people, half-castes, and Malays, returning from the Strand 
and other spots, where they have spent the day in merry- 
making. There are some amusing spectacles. Here is a 
procession of coloured people — Hottentots they are usually 
called — the wives and children transported in rickety old 
carts, frail even in the days of their owners' grandfathers^ 
and looking now as if an energetic grip would crush to dust 
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their crumbling timbers. £a<ch is drawn by a sturdy ox ; 
in rare cases by a pair, headed by a boy as leader. They 
have imbibed freely, and are now busy quarrelling, drink- 
ing, singing, and shouting rough jests. Here and there 
we pass large parties of the same, who have " outspanned,'' 
and are sitting around their camp fires, enjoying the even- 
ing meal, or dancing on the grass to the music of an old 
concertina, or the strains of some ditty, sung by themselves. 
Drinking has been so freely indulged in by many, that they 
are only able to lie by the wayside, and sleep or shout We 
must make some allowance, however, as they are celebrat- 
ing their emancipation from slavery and serfdom, some half- 
a-century ago. Crowds of Malays have been picnicing this 
day also. They are better mounted, and far more pic- 
turesquely clad, and have not indulged so rashly in the per- 
nicious cup. But they seem to form a more alien element 
of the population. They are not sympathetic. Even in 
their merrymakings they wear something of the dull air of 
the Moslem. The numerous parties of white people, merry 
with song and love, not with wine, did not attract much 
attention, for our curiosity is aroused by the coloured tour- 
ists — Hottentots and Malays. It would be difficult certainly 
to construct a genealogical tree representing the descent of 
the former. There seems a mixture of three or four nation- 
alities in his person — Bushman, Hottentot, European, and 
perhaps, Kaffir, — but the intermingling of Ham and Japhet, 
which he represents, can hardly be called an improvement. 
He has thereby lost that savage look (in its kind almost a 
virtue) and stalwart mien of the Kaffir, and has failed to 
absorb the finer features and marks of intelligence, which 
•characterise the white man. Here is certainly an example 
of retrogression of a part of the human species, through 
influences which should have elevated, but which, strange 
to say, have lowered him. How is it ? Because of that 
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tendency in man to absorb the bad, and neglect the good^ 
among the moulding powers in things and persons around 

him, which is only checked in the case of virtuous souls, 

even among civilised nations, but which has universal 

sway over the poor savage, unless there be an opposing 

power, such as Christianity. Therefore, if the white man 

only showed him the degrading in his intercourse with 

him, the cause of his present state is patent. It may not 

have been so in many cases, for many of the old Dutch 

Boers were undoubtedly examples to their slaves and serfs,. 

and his own low nature may have contained the germs of 

his declension ; still the white man has much to account 

for. Two hundred years ago, the Hottentots wandered over 

tliose hills and plains after their flocks a healthier, if not a 

nobler, people. As he is now, he is a failure — a yellowish, 

iil-formed, sensual-looking creature, who has learned many 

of the vices, but few of the virtues of civilisation. They 

form the labouring class of the country, and are perhaps 

the ugliest and the lowest of that class to be found in the 

whole world. Some, however, under better influences, have 

developed into a higher class, with better physiognomy, 

more industrious habits, and more moral character. They 

s|>eak a little English, account themselves a much higher 

kind of being than the Kaffir, are proud of being British 

subjects, and want you to feel, especially on Sunday, in their 

^t^audy fitout, that they are really one of your countrymen, 

and quite your equal. We should be the last to grudge 

them the privilege, if they would drink less, be more cleanly 

in their houses and habits, and have a more vigorous tone in 

their home life. 

The Malays betray their Oriental origin, not only by 

their light-yellow colour, but also by their dress. The men 

wear the red Turkish cap, wide trousers, and sometimes 

the Oriental robe. The women are fond of colour and bulk 
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in their garments. Their figure resembles an enormously dis- 
tended beehive, with a head sticking out at the top. They 
were brought from Batavia and Java in the time of the 
Dutch Government, and reside chiefly in Cape Town. They 
are mainly handicraftsmen, skilful, but lazy, with innumer- 
able holidays, such as this one, to interrupt steady work, and 
keep alive their lingering, Eastern customs. Being Mohamme- 
dans, they are rather unprogressive and uncongenial neigh- 
bours. They have a mosque, priests, peculiar religious feasts 
and ceremonies, and a separate burying-ground. The 
wealthier now and then take a pilgrimage to Mecca. This 
one, so richly clad and so much reverenced by his fellows, 
has attained that high rank. 

The moon has risen higher, and the night is wonderfully 
beautiful The revelling has increased with the evening 
hours ; but it is now so secretly still there, where they sit 
in the pine-grove, on the slope of the hill, behind the farm- 
house, where, in the soft moonlight, everything seems fan- 
tastic as its own shadow. Such an hour and such a scene 
would do for the " Midsummer Night*s Dream." And how 
have they spent the day ? The fact that they are here is 
the answer. Their time has not been given to mere flirting. 
A truer inspiration has possessed them — ^something, which 
beautiful nature has nurtured. A first impression has be- 
come an elevated idea. What a vista of dreams at this 
shadowy hour meets their glance lifewards ! It is one blaze 
of soft moonlight, a gentle slope, and mighty pines, with 
the sigh of sorrow no nearer than their tops, and rest be- 
neath. It is a delusion, of course — there is a barren moor 
but a few yards ahead, and the way lies through it ; but let 
it change as it may without, within, where true feeling 
holds sway, there must be joy and beauty. 

In the far interior, " the wooin* o*t " contra*jts much with 
that given in the above picture. Mr. Anthony TroUope has 
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described it so well, that we prefer to convey our own ob- 
servation of it in his words : — *' They are very great at 
making love or * freying,' as they call it, and have their re- 
cognised forms for the operation. A most amusing and 
clever young lady, whom I met on my way up to Pretoria^ 
was kind enough to describe to me at length the proper way 
to engage, or to attempt to engage, the affections of a BoerV 
daughter. The young Boer, who thinks that he wants a 
wife, and has made up his mind to look for one, begins by 
riding round the country to find the article that will suit 
him. On this occasion he does not trouble himself with the 
hard work of courtship, but merely sees what there is within 
the circle to which he extends his inspection. He will have 
dressed himself with more than ordinary care, so that any 
impression he may make may be favourable, and it is pro- 
bable that the young ladies in the district know what he is- 
about. But when he has made his choice, then he puts on 
his very best, and cleans his saddle, or borrows a new one^ 
and sticks a feather in his cap, and goes forth determined 
to carry his purpose. He takes with him a bottle of sugar 
plums — an article in great favour among the Boers, and to 
be purchased at every store — with which to soften the heart 
of the mother, and a candle. Everything depends upon the- 
candle. It should be of wax, or of some wax-like composi- 
tion, but tallow will suffice, if the proposed bride be not of 
very high standing. Arrived at the door, he enters, and his- 
purpose is known at once. The clean trousers and the 
feather declare it, and the sugar plums, which are imme- 
diately brought forth, and always consumed, leave not a 
doubt. Then the candle is at once offered to the young^ 
lady. If she refuse it, which my informant seemed to think 
was unusual, then the swain goes on without remonstrating, 
and offers it to the next lady upon his list. If she take it, 
then the candle is lighted, and the mother retires, sticking- 
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a pin into the candle as an intimation that the young couple 
may remain together, explaining their feelings to each other, 
till the flame shall have come down to the pin. A little 
salt^ I was assured, was often employed to make the flame 
weak, and so prolong the happy hour. But the mother, who 
has perhaps had occasion to use salt in her own time, may 
probably provide for this, when arranging the distance for 
the pin. A day or two afterwards the couple are married, 
so there is nothing of the nonsense (?), and the occasional 
heartbreak of long engagements. It is thus that ' f reying ' 
is carried on among the Boers of the Transvaal." 





CHAPTER VIII. 

WINTER SCSNS. 

FjONKER'S Hoek is the name of a valley tbat 
runs deep into the Drakenstein Mountains 
from Stelleubosch. It is an exceedingly 
prosaic name to have conferred upon such a 
lovely spot, but it is quite in keeping with 
the Africander practice of naming things from some trifling 
accident associated with them, or from some liasty impres- 
sion, usually as realistic and unpoetic as can be imagined. 
Notwithstanding, it is perhaps the most picturesque glen in 
that magnificent range of mountains, that runs from the 
sea far into the interior — an overwhelming, infinite looking 
mass. In summer its aspect is barren and repelling, since 
summer in that part of South Africa is the dry season. 
There is nothing in the hare precipices and stifling heat to 
exdte the enthusiasm necessary sympathetically to explore 
it. But on the approach of winter a gradual transformation 
in the appearance of the country takes place. The light 
patches of cloud that suddenly appear towards the middle 
of April in the northern sky, and float dreamily, hut grace- 
fully southward, like ships on the Iwsoni of the atmospheric 
ocean, to discharge their precious burdens of rain on the 
parched country, are the harbingers of this change. Heavier 
rains follow ; the diied-up courses of the mountain brooks 
begin to be filled with silvery streams; the leaves begin 
to fall from the oak and poplar trees ; the oppressive heat 
gives place to a more bi-acing temperature; tbe vineyards 
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lose their leafy covering, and take on the raw appearance 
of a ploughed lield ; the uncultivated land begins to be 
<]ecked with a luxuriance of winter plants. Thus, about 
the beginning of May, winter has fairly asserted itself, and 
will do so until September. Although it is called the rainy 
season, we must not infer from this that it continuously 
rains during that time, for there are intervals of days, and 
sometimes weeks, of the most lovely weather, when the sky 
is all radiant with sunshine, the air pure and invigorating, 
^nd nature exquisitely adorned with flower and herb, and 
tempting us to ramble forth and inspect her beauty. To 
Jonker's Hoek, then, let us go, — that dark, narrow, secret- 
looking vale, where it would seem as if ours were the 
first thoughts that had as yet been formed of disturbing 
its repose. 

The sun is just warm enough as we stroll forth, to make 
the air agreeable and walking a pleasure ; the country so 
peaceful, after the storm of yesterday that thundered round 
those tall cliffs. There is a hum of music everywhere, 
especially in the narrow gorges, that run off from the 
picturesquely cultivated valley which we tread, — music, 
which is composed of the intermingled sounds of the every- 
where gushing streams, the gentle breeze that rustles among 
the bushes, the notes of the softly cooing turtle dove, the 
bleating of the lambs on the hill-side, and the melancholy 
strains from a Hottentot shepherd's horn. First we pass a 
number of immense oaks, bare and dead-like, out of sym- 
pathy seemingly with the season, and waiting with rugged 
patience for another. Then we leave the open ground and 
ramble on along the banks of the Eerst River, which per- 
forates the seam of alluvial earth, compressed by economical 
nature into the narrow space between the mountains. It is 
frequently hidden from view, as it foams over its rocky and 
rapidly descending course, by the poplar and other trees 
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and bushes that cluster along its banks. At intervals the 
arable land becomes a little broader, and there we catch 
right of several fine old farmhouses, peeping from the oaks, 
and vineyards that surround them, like an ancient temple 
from the midst of its encircling grove. An idea strikes 
us, — we will atone for the tastelessness of those who pro- 
faned this spot with so common a name, by reviving the 
Greek custom of conferring upon any lovely vale the name 
of " Tempe." Sure tiie Peneus was no more godlike, except 
in its name, than the Elerst River, nor Olympus and^Ossa 
more divine, except in the superstitions of those mythic 
days, than the mystic peaks yonder, that stretch their 
serene and seared heads far above the valley of Jonker s 
Hoek. 

About two miles further the almost perpendicular moun- 
tains contract still narrower, so that there is little room 
left for civilisation to assert itself. At any rate there are 
no more farms, and the silence of ages reigns. It is beauti- 
ful, and a beauty not wasted, though there be no human 
being to appreciate it. Only the Creator Himself is poet 
enough to understand what it means, and there is a joyful- 
ness everywhere, as if itself were its own admirer. High 
above our head is the everlasting rock, bare and grim, — the 
Sneuwkop, frowning above the others in front of it, is over 
5000 feet, its weather-beaten head covered with snow. 
Lower down the first trees — the pine, doornboom, wild olive,, 
blackwood — begin sparely to hide the bleakness of the 
summits. The lower the eye travels, the thicker becomes 
the vegetation, with proportional increase in its verdure 
and brilliance ; so that in your immediate neighbourhood 
you seem to be looking on every side on the tiers of richest- 
flowers and bushes arranged in some conservatory. Espe- 
cially prominent and lovely are the brilliant blooms of the 
cactus, crassulae, prickly pear, the large cup-shaped flower 
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of the sugar bu8b, from which an excellent syrup is made,, 
and those of other flowers and shrubs, famed for glow of 
colour, such as the Struthiola, the Qnidca, the Adenandra. 
There are also numerous species of the Iris, of which the 
gladiola is perhaps the most conspicuous. But to specialise 
were to compose a mere botanical list, without bringing a 
vivid picture of the scene before the eye of the reader. So 
he must try to imagine that he is standing in the very 
pai-adise of flowers, and is at liberty to bring before his- 
fancy as many of the 12,000 species, which the Cape is said 
to contain, as he chooses. He can hardly exaggerate. 

Following a sheep-path through the rank growth, some- 
times considerably above, sometimes on a level with the 
river, we suddenly stumble upon what is a singular joy — 
nothing less than a large bed of aroms or lily of the Nile, 
interspersed with maiden-hair and other ferns. It is a 
perfect model of freshest life associated with tenderest 
beauty, and this is surely the perfection of material ex- 
istence. But there is the discrepancy of name again to^ 
mar the glorious effect of such a harmony, for the arom, — 
purest, richest of blooms, — has the horrible name of Pig" 
Lily tied to it, the inhabitants* of the land having dis- 
covered no more striking circumstance worthy of lending^ 
it a title, than the fact, that the pigs are exceedingly fond 
of it, and it is so common as to form a part of their food. 
Other beautiful species of the lily, — the Agapanthus or 
African Lily, the Guernsey Lily, the Berg Lily with purple 
flowers, are lurking about, the last, a modest thing, to be 
counted by millions, but loving the higher parts. One 
kind betrays itself by its pleasing odour — the Kukuma- 
kranka. It bears an elongated, club-shaped, orange-coloured 
fruit as well. If you are with a party of young Africanders^ 
and the scent is started, there is a regular demonstration of 
excitement until the much loved object is found, — much 
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loved, because it imparts a pleasant odour to spirits. And 
here is the Pride of Table Mountain and the Muttercap, 
two of the twenty-five species of orchids that exist in 
South Africa. Contrasted with their sparseness and fine- 
ness is the overwhelming millions of a flower resembling 
the primrose, which completely hides or roots out the grass 
— a carpet on which we tread for over 100 yards. But 
■even these hordes of humble but cheerful flowers are sur- 
passed by the vast numbers of heaths, which meet us on 
ascending a little further on. Only on a heathery moor, or 
ai hillside in bonny Scotland, could one have such a view, 
and perhaps this surpasses anything of the kind to be 
found even in Scotland, since, in addition to the heather, 
the finest heaths, which are only found there in hothouses, 
bloom here in the soft air and bright sunshine with the 
most splendid brilliance. One may wander for a distance 
of seven miles aver the rough virgin soil in the Cape 
district, elevated here into gentle eminences, there into 
almost unexplored little glens, and pluck as many kinds 
of heaths as he has walked furlongs, until he is lost in 
admiration at the variety to be found within such space. 
Among the multitudes of other floral beauties, which formed 
a perfect ewharroH de ricJiesae, and whose abundance almost 
tired the sense, we mention the Nightshade, the Heliotrope, 
the Evening Primrose, the Lady's Mantle, etc etc The 
Everlastings claim special mention. Their proper home is 
the everlasting hills, but a few specimens have ventured 
<lown into the vale. They are of all colours, from the 
glittering gold and sparkling silver, to the gentler pink 
and unassuming brown. Ornaments are made of them by 
the people living in the Caledon district, on whose moun- 
tains they thrive best. A cross or a crown so arranged is 
really a beautiful object, — the latter especially, from the 
idea to which the name of the flower gives rise. Unlike 
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the rushing of the water, or the sound of the wind, or the 
fleeting of the seconds, it points to something both beautiful 
and permanent. Must, then, this beauty of things around 
depart ? Alas, the drought and scorching heat of summer 
ai'e coming, and it, alone, will remain, and even it must be 
plucked to avoid destruction. Only the process of decay 
here is reversed, — it is the heat of summer that blasts, in 
the North the cold of winter ! 

We have but chronicled a thousandth part of all the 
plants that passed before our gaze. And now we are at 
the head of the valley. The two peaks on the left almost 
bend over us, and the mountain is like a wall on the right. 
In front, huge rocky heights obstruct the way, and were it 
not for the rank vegetation about us, that veil their grim- 
ness to some degree, it would be too like a prison to feel 
agreeable in such a scene. Wild beyond imagination and 
lonely, and yet, something broods over its rugged ness, 
which tempts us to sing with Coleridge : — 

'* A green and silent spot among the hills, 
A small and silent dell. O'er stiller place 
No singing skylark ever poised itself. 

Yet not quite so silent, for from the distance there rolls 
along a noise as of rumbling vehicles. It is the Jonker's 
Hoek waterfall, the source of the Eerst River. A few 
hundred yards further and we stand in view of it. What 
a sight for Christopher North ! How would his eye have 
lighted up and his poetic soul become enthusiastic, had he 
penetrated through the little gorge in front of it, thick with 
trees and bushes, and stood suddenly in a fairy grotto, 
containing the basin that receives the vast volume of water,, 
after a descent over an enormous ledge of rock, of perhaps 
300 feet 1 At the further end of the grotto is a narrow 
opening, through which we gazed into a recess, whose 
rough, slanting bottom receives the perpendicular fall of 
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the water before it passes into the receptacle in the grotto. 
It is a scene of indescribable grandeur, looking through this 
rent in the rock away over the slanting background and 
then up the cliff, the whole being covered by the rushing, 
foaming element, with here a bush, there a cushion of 
nioss, and now a tuft of grass to diversify its surface. But 
no words can describe the soft beauty, the weird wild- 
ness, the shady solitariness of the grotto itself, in which the 
waters come to rest after the headlong rush downwards. 
Truly, we felt the truth of Max Mliller's remark, " There 
are few sensations more pleasureable than that of wonder- 
ing." Ferns of various kinds vegetate on the rocky sides 
of the grotto. The most verdant moss carpets its floor and 
overhangs, like fairy tapestry, its walls. Leafy trees, with 
branches intertwined, hang over the opening in the roof, 
admitting a stray ray of the sun, to give the dark water a 
red wine colour. Tiny jets trickle from the long moss, 
delightfully tempering the air, and exciting a luxuriance of 
plants wherever a little soil has been deposited, — even the 
rock seems to become fertile in such a charmed spot, and 
yields many a rare botanical specimen. If such a scene had 
been still, we should not have spoken above our breath ; 
for it seemed sacred ; but the continual rush and splash of 
the water, intermingled with the sound of the falling drops 
from the dripping moss, made a wild kind of music, which 
drowned our loudest accents, and celebrated the wonders of 
•creation in strains, which a musical soul could interpret as 
a song of praise, such as that which arose, when the founda- 
tions of the earth were laid, and " the morning stars sang 
together, and all the sons of Grod shouted for joy." 

We must make a selection of mosses and ferns in remem- 
brance, and then with reluctance retire. Something more 
we take with us, however, — a feeling of beautiful originality, 
which is increased rather than diminished, by the old objecte. 
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that pass before us as we saunter down the glen. The 
world is still worthy of the Creator, and perhaps more than 
worthy of man — sunken as he often is. If you wish to 
make proof of .this, go and open your soul to the charms of 
Jonker's Hoek. 

On the *' stoep " of that farmhouse there sits an old man, 
41 very fine-looking old man, and his mild, sympathetic eye 
tempts to intercourse, for silence is painful when impres- 
sions are so teeming, and song is beyond our faculty. His 
name is Watermeyer, he says, and so long has he honour- 
Ably borne it, that he is bending now to the gi'ave. And 
yet, he has a keen consciousness of these beautiful sur- 
roundings, and knows he is richer far than many a duke 
or prince in his fatherland (he is of German descent), in 
possessing the greater part of this beautiful glen. It is a 
thatched house, of venerable exterior and most comfortable 
interior. Old furniture and modern pictures in the dining 
and drawing-room, and a fine hospitable matron, an accom- 
plished daughter and two stalwart sons to make it blessed. 
There is eating and drinking, and talking and music, and 
bits of information about Yonker s Hoek and its ancient 
farms, cultivated some of them by the first colonists twenty 
years ago. The wine goes round — Cape and French — ex- 
cellent both, and laughter resounds, and another feeling 
takes possession alongside of that with which we left the 
grotto— that of friendship, sudden but hearty. It is the 
rule of the land, where ceremony is not allowed to spoil 
the ancient virtue of hospitality. And, yet, there is the 
utmost refinement among our friends, and we wished they 
had asked us to stay for the night, for evening in the glen, 
they tell us, is unspeakably lovely. Star and moon seem 
to hang in its roof of soft sky — and we should have liked 
to talk of the far off old Fatherland with its mystic tradi- 
tions and wealth of thought and song. How the scene 
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would have suited, and dear forms might have approached 
from the far away, and joined their joyful presence. Re- 
luctantly we say adieu, carrying with us again a feeling,, 
that of melancholy, which tried to find utterance in Heine's^ 
romantic song : — 

* * Ich weiBs nicht was soil es bedeuten, 
Dass ich so traurig bin, 
Ein Mahrchen aus alien Zeiten, 
Das kommt mir nicht aus dem Sinn. 
Die Luf t ist ktlhl und es dunkelt, 
Und ruhig fliesset der Rhein, 
Der Berges Gipfel funkelt 
Im Abend-Sonnenschein." 

As we emerge on an eminence from the valley, we pause 
a little, to survey the scene below. It is a magnificent 
winter panorama, — the ocean rolling with rapid, foaming 
current round Cape Point ; the town of Stellenbosch with 
adjoining hamlets, picturesque and gracefully irregular;, 
the mountains glowing with the crimson rays of the setting 
sun ; the woods of silvertrees, their delicate tints contrast- 
ing with the fiery glow of the mountains ; the numerous 
farmhouses, reposing in some still glen, or perched on the 
slope of some hillside. Numerous ploughs, drawn by long 
teams of oxen or 'mules, are still at work turning up the 
soil, and soon these patches of cultivated land will be ver- 
dant with the sprouting corn and wheat, and so will add to* 
the general freshness of the wild scenery. Large bands of 
coloured people are busy pruning and digging the vineyards 
and orchards, or enlarging them by planting young vines- 
and fruit-trees in portions of soil reclaimed from its savage 
state. The gardens bloom with flowers and vegetables, al- 
though it must be observed, that taste in gardening — a 
characteristic of some northern peoples — contrary to what 
one might expect, is anything but common among these 
inhabitants of the South. The flower-garden usually takea 
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the form of a circle, whose circumference is not always, by 
a far way, at equal distance from its centre, and which is 
usually daubed over in a careless fashion, with a few com- 
mon European annuals, instead of being adorned with speci- 
mens of their country's rich flora. 

As the night comes down, and the stars peep out, and the 
frogs begin to croak, and the Hottentot workman goes con- 
tently to his hut, and the mountains repose, and the good 
folks smile at you from their " stoeps," you pass on with a 
happy heart, and pity the unprivileged mortals, that have 
never rambled in Yonker's Hoek on a winter's day. 





CHAPTER IX 

NIGET ON THE UOVNTAINS. 

^HE coast of the colonised part of South Africa 
may be said to form an imperfect semU 
circle, with a curvature, abrupt toward the 
west, but more gradual towards tbe east. 
Tbe same may be said of many of its moun- 
tains. They stretch down from the north as far as Cape 
Point, and then bend in vaiious ranges, first eastwards and 
then northwards, until they touch the sources of the Nile. 
As they go, they shoot into multitudes of branches and de- 
tached hills, which vary the surface of the interior, enclosed 
by this sometimes double, sometimes triple wall. Conse- 
quently you may wander where you like throughout the 
vast tracts of the interior of South Africa, and you have 
towards the horizon in nearly every direction a view which, 
in varied grandeur, can often compare with that on the 
Bernese Oberland, while travelling from Berne to B&le. Tbe 
sQD and the verdure may be wanting — they are scordied 
and sterile-looking — but the panorama of lofty peaks, fear- 
ful precipices, dark gullies, great silent masses without dis- 
tinct points, often treeless and waterless, but ever majestic, 
presents an overwhelming idea of the magni6cent and awful. 
Unless the heat or the distance be very great, there is sel- 
dom any haze or mist to render the view of them indistinct. 
And as with the whole, so witii the parte. Every bush in 
the dark kloofs, every boulder and cavern on the hillsides, 
almost every considerable weather-beaten furrow on the 
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face of the precipices, is clearly perceived. There are few 
more wonderful sights than the Eamiesberg on the west, 
the Drakensiein, Zwartebergen, Outeniqualand Bergen on 
the south-east, the Boggeveld, Nieuwveld, and Sneeuwbergen 
in the centre, and the Stormberg and Drachensberg on the 
north-east of the Cape Colony. There was a time, geolo- 
gists tells us, when this was all strangely different, when 
the Karoos at their base was inland lakes, bordered by an 
umbrageous flora that stretched up their sides, when the 
deep gorges that cleave them were not yet torn up by the 
floods, that escaped through them to the sea, when, if the 
sandstone, limestone, granite, etc., of which they are com- 
posed — pointing back in some cases to the Silurian, in 
others to the Devonian, in others to the Carboniferous 
periods — speak truly, this was a real mountainous land — a 
Switzerland, with its snow, and cloud, and forest, and flood, 
sxA verdure. But both the soft beauty and hoarse storm 
of an Alpine region have long since disappeared, and now a 
serene ruggedness and silent mysteriousness reign from 
sharp peak and rounded summit, only disturbed now and 
then by a summer's thunderstorm or winter's blast. Such 
solitude and air of mystery aloft yonder excites curiosity 
and inspires reverence. It led the Israelites, in days of re- 
ligious decay, when the visible was more powerfully im- 
pressive than the invisible, to build altars on their summits ; 
it leads the Kaffirs to fix on them as abodes of the rain or 
thunder god; and the Africanders, to get up mountain 
hunting parties, in which the love of the chase mingles with 
^ taste for the novelty of camping by night on a mountain 
top. In going on such an expedition, we were moved by 
the second inducement, for, to be frank, our shooting 
powers, never much exercised, were too harmless to allow as 
io be much more than a mere spectator of the hunt. 

It was evening towards the latter part of a winter after- 
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noon. From early morning we had been roaming through 
a wild country, clad in huntsman's trim — i.6., in the oldest 
and roughest garments to be had — ever ascending, now over 
bushy, grassy " veldt," now across stony ridge. We had left 
the farms of the rich vale far below, hours behind, and now 
at the dusky hour of five o'clock fate found us amid the 
fastnesses of the mountains, that cluster in magnificent pro- 
fusion between the Berg River on the one hand, and the 
Breede River on the other. Below, at moderate distances, 
were the towns and villages of Worcester, Ceres, Tulbagh,. 
Wellington, Goudinie, and farther landwards Robertson and 
Swellendam. It had been a worthy Cape winter day — not 
a cloud in heaven's serene dome, which looked as if a mil- 
lion mirrors were flashing rays of light earthwards— not an 
ounce of moisture in the air — hardly a motion of wind — 
nature blooming in deepest, healthiest green — ^withal a glad- 
some, crisp, peaceful day, yea, a very ideal of a day, fit tc> 
be eternal. You have the stirring consciousness of life, and 
fe.el that you must move on — if possible not on a flat, but up a 
hillside, the steeper the better, until the deer understand by 
your look that you are a poet and no huntsman, and stand 
by and enjoy it quietly with you. 

The ardour of our friends for the chase, and ours for 
going further, without other aim than that of moving so- 
freely amid so much freedom and beauty, had allowed us 
only a short time for repast in the middle of the day — " bil- 
tong," cold mutton, wine, and bread. By that time we had 
reached solitary enough tracts to sight now and then small 
troops of baboons, large and hideous, and giving vent to 
yells of astonishment, mingled with curiosity, at our ap« 
proach. The stray shots, which the impertinence of their 
comportment excited, sent them scampering among the rocks 
and bushes with still louder yells of execration, until a halt 
was called at a safe distance, and a consultation held. The 
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expression of opinion was very animated indeed. Such de- 
monstrations caiue to nothing, however — the cowardly 
brutes slipping away, more frightened than provoked by 
our derisive cries. And these are our ancestors! Well, 
science may be clever, but it is hardly aesthetic 

Anon there cros.sed our path more beautiful specimens of 
the animal world. Small parties of the rheebok, steinbok, 
and klipspringer furnished good sport These deer, unlike 
the noble antlered animals in the Highlands of Scotland, 
have straight, smooth horns ; in the case of the first, from 
9 to 10 inches long ; in the c&se of the others, about half 
that length. Whilst there are about twenty-seven kinds of 
antelope throughout South Africa, only these three are to 
be found spread over the whole country, the rest being 
limited to certain portions, usually further north. Hence 
the abundance of these three varieties here ; and this being 
a day such as they love to roam about in, their picturesque 
groups were frequently perceived grazing among the bushes, 
or bounding spiritedly among the stones. Over the higher 
precipices the eagle might occasionally be seen soaring, and 
above the bushes in the kloofs the hawk or the falcon. 
Numerous coveys of partridges were raised and fired at 
with good result, and several times a pheasant, bustard 
<" korhaan "), and secretary bird were brought down. The 
last is a fine stately bird, most useful in destroying snakes, 
and therefore prohibited by a heavy penalty from being 
shot ; but as well command the stones to turn into bread, 
as expect a keen huntsman, in obedience to the doctrine of 
utility, to resist the temptation of taking aim at so splendid 
an object. In addition to these, there were plenty of 
smaller birds of the most brilliant plumage, but not prized 
as game, — sunbirds and finches, with no power of song, like 
our sweet northern warblers. Dull creatures they must 
surely be, to remain mute under such a sky and amid such 
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scenery. Perhaps the gorgeousneas of their surroundings 
may have had the same effect on them as luxury on the 
human constitution — dulling the sense, while decking the 
exterior. The numerous insects were far more lively and 
appreciative — butterflies, locusts, beetles, moths, bees, etc. — 
dancing and singing in the true spirit of the bright hour 
and the beautiful scene. These are South Africa's only 
poets. Pringle has just attempted to lisp its praises, — 
theirs its only lyric songs ; and while they put to shame, 
with their merry flapping of wings, the silent birds, they 
throw a like rebuke to the unpoetic inhabitants of the vales 
below. 

The scene is wonderfully, almost painfully varied. How 
bright the sky, but how indefinite is our feeling of its mag- 
nificence and hidden wealth ! And the peaks and " kloofs "^ 
and vast rocks, and bushes and tiny flowers, and the dif- 
ferent elevation and various combination of view ! How 
delightful to watch the world grow larger and richer, and 
be conscious that it is not a worn-out sphere, but a store- 
house of wonders! And so fresh — streams and cascades, 
bearers of purity and life, so that the tenderest flower and 
the mighty old olive can alike drink from them ! Look out 
from our highest point of ascent,— everywhere something 
plea.sing and grand, — something, in which the gentleness 
and goodness of the woman's eye blend with a strength, that 
is perfected in her counterpart. Now it is a sunset, and a 
sunset in these mountains is almost as fine as the Aurora in 
the far northern sky. The incipient red that first tinges 
their tops and sides, and reveals almost every twig and 
stone with marvellous distinctness, gradually deepens into 
glowing crimson, as the full force of the fiery rays of the 
setting sun strikes them, at first lower down, but gradually 
ascending to the top, until the long line of the range's 
summit suddenly seems to burst into flame. For a few 
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minutes this red is most intense, and the transformation 
from its previous grey perfect Then follows with every 
few seconds a slight change, all the shades of red being 
passed through as at the commencement, but in reversed 
order — and then the dark shadows of coming night begin 
to replace the pale grey of the last rays — the hue of one 
recovered from a fierce excitement, — and calm takes posses- 
sion of them, and night soon hides their rough features from 
view ! Thereupon we prepared to bivouac, and it was night 
on the mountains. 

The spoils of the day having been collected and counted, 
a fire was kindled in a sheltered corner of the high elevation 
that had been reached, and the provision bags again opened. 
Our attendants soon had strong coffee ready, and with Cape 
" sausati " and bread, a very merry meal was enjoyed, finished 
with a few glasses of Haanepoot, which, when old, is said 
to be the finest of Cape wines. It resembles in taste a very 
fair Madeira. Its influence, aided by that of the days 
exciting ramble, caused tale and joke to go round the circle 
with increasing verve. One retailed the hunting exploits 
of his forefathers, handed down from father to son in Cape 
families, as traditions which must be known and reverenced 
almost as much &s sacred history. Those were the dangerous 
days of the lion, elephant, and rhinoceros, the bufialo and 
hippopotamus, so numerous then, though all banished now 
to the far interior, that it could be written in 1653 — ^**Thi8 
night it appeared as if the lions would take the fort (at 
Cape Town) by storm." A good per cent, of all the 
triumphs and horrors narrated might well have had their 
origin in the fancy of the perfervid narrator ; but it was 
too weird in the solitude and darkness there to distinguish 
between fact and fiction. Another told of encounters with 
Hottentots in early, and with Kaffirs in later times, — 
sensational, of course, but very tragic and sad. Another 
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detailed experience of witches and ghosts in lonely places 
by old wives and aged seerp, but they wanted the thrill and 
imagery of the German " Mahrchen," or the Scotch hobgoblin 
tale. Another described a love tragedy, which had taken 
place in our immediate neighbourhood. A fifth followed 
with a picture of the social life of the Dutch period. There 
were two great entertainments annually, one in February, 
at the leaving of the East India homeward-bound fleet, 
when the officers were magnificently entertained, and one 
in October, when the burgher force had gone through its 
yearly training. The latter was celebrated with games, 
music, and dancing, and eating and drinking to excess, 
drunkenness being gravely provided for in the preparations 
made for the feast 

A radiance in the east, and now the moon is there — more 
a sun than a satellite in resplendence. Swan like she 
ascends above the far distant horizon, and as about the 
bird, so about her, there is something queen like. The 
gloom is quickly changed with the soft light, and then the 
vast area of mountain-top and plateau is again revealed, 
with the ruggedness of their features toned down by the 
mellow rays. Moonlight on sea or lake, on moor or fertile 
vale is exquisite ; but here ? How to picture the aspect of 
the heavens, which at this height are seen with far greater 
distinctness and in greater extent than on the plain below, 
and ^ which glitter from end to end with orbs, whose magni- 
tude and brilliance, he that has not seen them, can form no 
idea of ! The Southern Cross is, perhaps, the chief object 
of curiosity, and there are several others towards the same 
quarter almost as well defined. Such lofty speechf ul silence, 
such supramundane glory, such number and variety ! With 
awestruck gaze, the beholder turns to the other directions. 
Northwards the pole has disappeared, and new stars — Hydra, 
Centaurus, — surprise the eye, expecting to recognise familiar 
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objects. Glorious thousands spangle east and west It is 
4U3 if we must hear voices on all sides, dispelling the mystery 
-of so much grandeur, and making us feel in contact, through 
beautiful matter, with the sphere of eternal spirit. This is 
ihe spot for mystic dreams, perhaps a new revelation, if 
there be a mind great enough to interpret the glorious 
vista. An ordinary soul cannot adequately grasp its im- 
pressions as it loses itself in the ascent, and comes back 
with but a faint notion of infinite majesty. The earth is 
4is hushed as the sky ; some event brewing, surely, worthy 
of the magnificent arena before us. Into the far distance 
strike the mountain lines, mild in feature and unperturbed, 
like some great giant in his sleep. Reposing, too, are bush 
and rock, and all the jagged peaks have lost their stifiness 
4ind are soft and tender as a woman's eye. Motionless 
every shadow — like an evil spirit chained to the spot, while 
benevolence and beauty hold possession. The "kloofs" below, 
full of darkness, might yet only be the darkened chamber 
of some good fairy, with peace for its pillow and love in 
its dreams. Further off in the direction of the sea, the 
^eat plain looks like a bed of down. It is the moment 

'* When in heaven the stars about the moon 
Look beautiful, when all the winds are laid, 
And every height comes out and jutting peak 
And valley, and the immeasurable heavens 
Break open to their highest, and all the stars 
Shine, and the shepherd glaiddens in his heart.*' 

There is meaning in things finite at such a moonlight 
"hour, and their words intelligible, while those of the sky 
may be too high to be understood. What resemblances 
there are in this world — how many a face in a far-oft' land 
have we mistaken for that of a dear, but distant friend ! 
And that glen down there, buried in deep shade, to fond 
imagination, how like to a certain dark Highland vale, dear 
to think on from its associations with home and childhood ! 



^ 
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It ail seems a familiar scene under the northern sky, where^ 
we are rambling in frolicsome play, or keeping watch at 
the trysting place ! Its speech is upon its lips, — listen, ye 
sleepers, below and around us. He that looks upon nature, 
whether it be the earth or the universe, as his fatherland^ 
is a citizen of an universal kingdom, and will draw no line 
beyond which all are barbarians, but will find resemblances 
in nature and humanity, sufficient to break down the- 
barriers between man and man, people and people, conti- 
nent and continent, colour and colour, and to banish the 
feeling of alien from among the members of that family of 
human beings, which a heart, in sympathy with physical 
geography, let alone other considerations, must feel to be 
one ! Look up daily to those peaks, that tower above your 
land, and they will teach you charity, which, it is to be 
feared, you are more inclined to practice towards your 
astriches than towards your human, though ofttimes re 
pugnant, black neighbours. That is the spirit, which 
makes all things sympathetically related, as if we were but 
parts of one whole. Yet what differences ! Thou art but 
a heap of matter, chained to thy mountainous sphere ; we^ 
spirit, conscious of power to ascend and progress to the 
infinite ! And what contradictions ! The landscape is that 
of Africa, but the tongue that of Holland, and Holland is 
so flat, and its language so harsh ! Here must rather sound 
the soft, melancholy Kaffir, for here are no seadykes and 
canals, but mountains and stars and gods! How great 
though, that little marshy flat of the North Sea, that its 
name and its influence have reached unto here. Greater 
in its past than states thirty times its size, and far more 
imposing now. Even yet to the Boers here it is a mighty 
land, the centre around which their thoughts of Europe 
cluster, of whose history they can tell such tales. It is,, 
with reference to its present state, but ignorant and amus- 
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ing exaggeration ; nevertheless, it reminds of a time when 
it was the Northern Venice, and when these mountains 
were the witnesses of a courage, energy, wealth, influence^ 
genius, which nations, then almost unknown, are now apt 
to forget. Strange it may seem to the unmindful world. 
Here it is still a fact, — a vanished greatness reappears and 
the world has gone back a century or two. Yondel and 
Bilderdyk, De Ruiter and De Witt, William and Maurice,, 
—composing, fighting, and ruling, — after all, it seems as if 
history had a temple on the lone hills around. 

How greathearted one feels when face to face with such 
vastness ! How our little conceits vanish, and we are ready 
to confess the meanness of our character in constrast to the 
breadth and exalted strength of that energy in things so 
splendid as these ! Their calm and freedom, where to find 
their like ? Down there are nations hating each other, 
individuals striving with each other, churches persecuting 
each other, selfishness in those thousand forms, that go to 
make the great disharmony of life ! This might be the 
heavenly spot where again might be heard, '' Peace on earth 
and goodwill to men." The Father of all might now anew 
reveal Himself. Things await His speech, whilst men will 
have their say with the dogmatic confidence, that each is 
the prophet and the others but dreamers. And His speech 
is, that there is a million qualities in the Divine heart and 
mind, which the little soul of man misses in himself, and 
which he must look for in the broader area of nature, 
where small feelings and smaller opinions cannot limit their 
breadth. Our theology would oft have God love the Chris- 
tian but not the Kaffir, would excommunicate progressive^ 
and chrystalise ill-thinking; our social customs would make 
rules and barriers U) tyrannise over human conduct; our 
science would dogmatise over the formulas of eternal truths, 
and so on ; but do they often leave the four walls of some 
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study and look deep into the face of the sky, and away 
over mountain chain and valley, and has the great-hearted 
spirit of their charity breathed into them ? How hard to 
descend on the morrow and thus do ! 

The evening grows old, and it is nearly midnight. A 
change begins to brood in the north-west, and by and bye 
a gusty breeze springs up, and the clouds move lightly 
about, now nestling around a peak ; now wafted gracefully 
past Shadows come and go. A low moaning passes from 
crag to crag and the bushes in the crevices begin to be 
affected, each greeting its neighbour, as if they had passions 
and self-consciousness, as Erasmus Darwin would have it.* 
That first music of the wind, as it strikes on a thousand 
objects, how beautiful it is! 'Tis the tender introduction 
to the fearful fury of the later storm, a sad, warning, pitying 
note to passive nature. Already it has increased its strength, 
so as to whirl the clouds athwart the moon and across the 
summits of the mountains, as if fleeing from some terrible 
Nemesis. And now it roars through the rocks and across 
the bare plateaus, with that mighty noise, which to hear in 
the valleys below, is like listening to crashing thunder. 
Now may the maiden stand at the window and raise her 
evening prayer for the absent betrothed, that has to struggle 
in forest or "kloof " with the maddened blast. Such the scene 
when Agathe watches for Max and hopes and pleads — 

*' O wie hell die goldnen Sterne, 
Mit welch reinem Glaiiz sie gluhn, 
Nur dort in der Berge Feme 
Scheint ein Wetter auf zu ziehn. 
Durt im Wald auch schwebt ein Heer 
Dunkler Wolken, dumpf und schwer. 

Zu Dir, wende 

Ich die Hi&nde 

Herr, ohn Anfang und ohn Ende, 

Vor Gefahren 

Una zu wahren, 

Sende deiuo Engel Schaaren ! " 
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No star is visible now, and yet it is not very dai*k, but the 
dim light of the hidden moon only serves to add to the 
grandeur of the storm. By it the movement of the masses 
of vapour in the air, black, with white edges, can be dis- 
tinctly perceived. It is like watching from its bottom the 
surface of a sea, furiously agitated. Anon the fierce, steady 
blast passes, and fitful gusts follow, coursing over rock, and 
down into gully, and up the side of peak, like a tidal wave 
that cannot stop, till it find something to destroy. That 
deafening sound, as if a house had fallen, is a token, that 
its waxing force has found its victim. At intervals the 
lightening gleams over the distant heights, more in play 
than in earnest ; sharp showers drive earthwards ; the gloom 
increases; the elemental war becomes fiercer; the atmos- 
phere presses upon the earth ; an eerie, eerie sight is this,, 
and we crouch down in our sheepskin at the foot of the 
rock, beside our crouching friends, and think of Faust and 
Mephistopheles in the Walpurgis Nacht, the tempest in 
Lear, and the lake storm in William Tell. Something of 
the spirit of Faust steals over one, and you aj:e afraid to 
look round, lest you see a cloven foot or a staring cur. 
Still an irresistible longing seizes one to reach the deeper 
being, which you fancy is in the wild scene. It would 
indeed be natural, were a spirit now to hold converse, and 
you feel dissatisfied at its absence. Then you begin to 
fancy, and they are almost there, — certainly at the back of 
the stone, — then you are half a seer, and begin to address 
the Deity, and the celestial agencies hovering around you in 
the more solemn spirit of prayer, and have the feeling, as in 
if a revelation were struggling for light within you. Then 
you worship and muse on omnipotence and omnipresence, 
and then, the weather having calmed almost as quickly as 
it became disturbed, you fall asleep. 




CHASACTBB AND NATURE. 

^UCH a bustle ! Screeching of steam-winches ; 
the rumble of lorries and cabs ; the hurried 
movements of passenfrers, hunting handbags 
and hat-boxes ; the stream of hurrying 
Kaffirs, bearing sacks and chests between 
that shed and the steamer's edge, ever patient and unre- 
monstrating under its increasing burden ! But we are in 
«n animated mood, and feel in sympathy with all this noisy 
animation, for this is the morning of a two months' holiday, 
and we stand on the saloon deck of the R9f.S. " Moot," 
l3dng in dock at Cape Town, rejoicing in the prospect of a 
trip round the coast to Uossel Bay, and thence by cart to 
Oeorge Town, and adjacent parts of South Africa. Date — 
the beginning of September 1882. Weather — bright and 
breezy. Companion — a fellow-student from Stellenbosch, 

T by name, who has kindly invited us to share in his 

visit to the old home after a three years' absence. We 
cannot rest long in a strange country without endeavouring 
to form wide acquaintance with its people, scenery, manners, 
resoiirces, etc. A man might be a lifetime in his native 
land and, for want of that enterprising curiosity, excited by 
travel, be conscious of no particular desire to explore it. 
But let him step upon foreign soil, and if he is of an 
inquiring torn of mind, there is no rest for the sole of his 
foot till be has seen everything of interest in it Such is 
the rousing effect of a great change. Re in awakened to 
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the fact of great and varied realities in the world by that 
wonder, which is the mother of philosophy. 

An hour and a half longer of this bustle has not made 
the morning very old, and we move out of dock into Table 
Bay, glad to be rid of Cape Town and its vexing dust and 
:smallpox. It is a magnificent prospect, looking back on 
the fine circular sweep of the shore, the town, and the 
mountain ; but soon we glide out of the Bay and head for 
Oape Point, co&sting along about a mile from the Twelve 
Apostle Mountains, that extend to the farthest extremity 
of Africa. These are frightfully rugged and menacing, but 
the sea laughs, and the steam is defiant, and so we can 
survey their grimness without being much affected by it. 

The " Moor " is continuing her journey from England to 
the eastern ports of the colony. Consequently to many of 
her passengers, who have just come out, everything wears 
the charm of novelty. They are loud in their expressions 
•of admiration of mountain, water, and sky, but it is the old 
story of mere staring and exclaiming, without original 
appreciation. We prefer to retire to a quiet corner, and let 
«uch grandeur and freshness speak to the soul. Our speech 
is mere babble in such a scene — " nice," " beautiful," 
" charming," " delightful," and so on ; theirs — almighty and 
^entrancing. What they are, absorb and assimilate, and 
bring forth in life. That is better, and so again silence is 
golden. 

Now we are rounding the Point, and must have a 
promenade before luncheon. The sea, flooded with the rays 
of the sun, is ruffled into pretty high frills by the wind. 
Out of sympathy, our thoughts are vivid. If life would 
but resemble that beautiful sail on the heaving ocean with 
its laughing waves I An ever calm sea will not do. There 
would be too much melancholy and monotony. Nor will a 
wild, infuriated one suit. There would be no passive 
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enjoyment, which must mingle with the movement of life. 
No ; it must neither be too calm nor too stormy. It must 
be like the sea as it is to-day — bright, lively, musical — 
move ever on with smile and sparkle. 

At Cape Agulhas the rolling increased, this being ever 
the most lively and, in stormy weather, one of the most 
dangerous points of these parts. It has towering mountains- 
in its neighbourhood — in fact, all along the coast of South 
Africa you are struck with the wild, free, massive mountain 
scenery — surely the home of strength and independence. 
By the next morning we had not outrun them. They seemed 
to keep pace with the coast. Which would win the race 
we had not then an opportunity of judging; for here is 
Mossel Bay, our landing place. We get into a little boat, 
and in about ten minutes are standing on the jetty. The 
sail from Cape Town has lasted about twenty-four hours. 
Mossel Bay, so named from the vast quantities of mussels 
found in the sea here, is a scorched-looking little place. 
The want of water is very noticeable. Its streets are very 
dusty; its immediate surroundings arid. It is a hive of 
industry, however, as it is the outlet for the productions of 
a vast stretch of country behind it, including the districts 
of Swellendam and Biversdale. Among the precipices near 
Cape St. Blaise, the western extremity of the Bay, there is 
a remarkable cave, about 400 feet above the sea, which is 
reached by a dangerous path. Its floor is covered with 
mussels. About 50 feet higher is a smaller one, containing 
no shells, however. Barrow and Lichtenstein, who both 
visited it, have quarrelled over the explanation of the 
presence of mussels in the larger one. But we incline to 
agree with the latter that they were brought by Hottentots, 
who had taken up their abode here and used them as food. 

We found a Cape cart, drawn by two horses and driven 
by a Hottentot, waiting us. This was to be our conveyance^ 
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for the rest of the journey, to our friend's home at George 
Town, distant about six hours. Our route lay near the shore 
for the first two hours, over a dusty road, lined by thick 
brushwood on either side. On that next the sea, the sur- 
veyors were busy taking measurements for the railway to 
George Town, Oudtshoorn, and Fort Elizabeth. On the 
beach we could see many old hulks, remnants perhaps of 
East Indiamen, which too frequently fell a victim here to 
the furious south-east wind and the dangerous reefs and 
sandbanks. Streams of transport waggons passed us. In 
the absence of the railway, these form the only means of 
keeping up trading communications between such business 
centres as Mossel Bay and Oudtshoorn. They are ponder- 
ous, heavily-constructed, lumbering objects, drawn by teams 
of sixteen or eighteen oxen, two abreast, and carry from six 
to ten tons. In passing, you have to go through a perfect 
nimbus of dust. 

We crossed several rivers, some of them but waterless 
traxiks, and, after a three hours' ride, got down at Braak 

River Hdtel, to rest the horses and refresh ourselves. T 

here rushed into the embra.ce of two or three young ladies, 
cousins and old school companions — ^for Africanders, like 
French, Germans, and Italians, are very demonstrative in 
their feelings. We had to stand bye and content ourselves 
with the kind words of welcome of their amiable mother. 
They had so much to talk about old experiences and family 
affairs that we felt entirely out of it. So we strolled out, 
to view the river and the " kloof " through which it flowed. 
It was about half-a-mile from the sea. The great rollers of 
the flowing tide dammed back the water, and made the river 
a little lake. A splendid harbour it would have formed, 
only that bane of all South African rivers — the sandbank 
at their mouth — made it hopeless to attempt to bring a 
vessel up. In the act of enjoying the lovely scenery, our 

K 
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attention was distracted to the Hottentot driver. He was 
surveying us with a curious look, and seemed rather nerv- 
ous. His trepidation increased as we approcu^hed, and he 
edged round to the other side of the cart " Evidently still 
savage/' was our first thought, and yet he looked a tame 
Hottentot — his clothes, well-worn but whole, sitting on him, 
as if he quite approved of their presence. He himself un- 
ravelled the mystery by exclaiming on our threatening a 
nearer move: — "De pokken. Baas, de pokken." By this 
time he looked quite horror-struck, and then it dawned on 
us that the poor man had heard that the pox were in Cape 
Town, and had allowed his imagination to run away with 
his courage, at the mere possibility of our bringing the dis- 
ease with us. They are terribly afraid of it, for it has 
wrought severe ravages throughout South Africa at inter- 
vals. Hence his terror. When we took out a little paxiket 
of carbolic powder, to assure him that this was a thorough 
disinfectant, his horror was as great as our amusement, and 
he could only be reconciled to the prospect of further jour- 
neying with us, after the reassurances of our friends that it 
was quite safe. He nearly ran his head through the canvas 
roof of the cart, when we afterwards put one of the packets 
under his nose. 

After leaving Braak Biver, the road ascends in winding 
fashion the sides of a steep, dark " kloof." Looking back, it 
seemed like an enormous snake, basking in the sun among 
the bushes. We breathed more freely, when our sparring 
animals reached the top. Thereafter a green, undulating 
country, extending away to the sea on the one hand ; to the 
green range of the Outeniqualand Mountains on the other. 
A large number of small farms were dotted over its surface. 

About them, T and the driver got through a large amount 

of small talk. In such circumstances, the circle of your in- 
terests widens, and so we were an interested sharer in the 
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•conversation about marriages and deaths, disputes and 
scandals, which concerned the simple Boers, through whose 
habitations we were passing. 

It was late in the evening, when we reached our destina- 
tion. It is a curious moment, arriving at a strange plflice in 
the dusk — a moment of surmisings. There is such a mys- 
tery about the most common things — the smallest cot, the 
tall trees, the ill-detined groups of onlookers, the muffled 
mountains, the giant shadows. You feel as if you saw such 
objects for the first time, and accord them the reverence of 
wonder. But such feelings were quickly dispelled by the 
warm grasp of many hands, eagerly extended to welcome, 
when we stepped into the drawing-room of T.'s home. 
There was all the lively excitement and familiarity of tone, 
which such leal-hearted Africanders never fail to show to- 
wards a worthy stranger. For the time being you are their 
son ; you share the confidence of the family ; their joys and 
•cares alike they communicate, and expect the same on your 
part. They spare no pains to make you feel agreeable. 
They bear with enthusiasm the self-imposed burdens of a 
boundless hospitality. 

And now to visit the long array of relatives of every 
possible grade. This is the occupation of the first week or 
two ; for in South Africa such family duties hold a high 
place. They were fairly modernised people, but with 
nothing so original about them as to leave striking im- 
pressions. It was not so with their place of abode. The 
more we saw of George Town, the more were we charmed. 
First of all, it has superb surroundings. The green range 
of the Outeniqualand Mountains, so named from a Hotten- 
tot tribe, the Outeniquas, whose territory this district once 
formed, towers from 4,000 to 5,000 feet on the one hand ; the 
^reat stretch of the Indian Ocean lies on the other, while in 
its immediate neighbourhood tangled forests and green mea- 
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dows expand themselves. Unlike the Drakenstein range;, 
so bare and rocky looking, the Outeniquas are clothed with 
wood and grass, a fact which afforded a most agreeable 
change of prospect, reminding of the green hills of the 
North. This abundance of verdure is accounted for by the 
presence of a damp sea atmosphere, their situation towards 
the cool South, which prevents the evaporation of the 
moisture, and thus the large formation of cloud on their 
high summits, sending down numerous streams into the 
valleys. The country here about is therefore adapted for 
the production of corn and the rearing of cattle. Ostrich 
farming also is extensively carried on, and the forests, 
t^lothing the hills between this and the Enysna, a lovely 
spot, eight hours to the east, in the mountain country 
around Plettenberg Bay, still further eastwards, furnish an> 
inexhaustible supply of timber, which is shipped to various 
parts of the colony. 

The village itself has a quiet, quaint, easy-going appear- 
ance. The broad avenues, which form its streets, are lined 
with splendid oaks, and many places are wholly grown over 
with grass. In the business part there is a fine hotel, and 
some large, fashionable shops, but in general the houses^ 
wear a retired demeanour, well hidden by the shade of 
trees and gardens, from the passer by. The chief interest 
centres, of course, around the church, the courthouse, and 
the schools. The first stands in a peaceful spot — an old 
churchyard, reposing under venerable trees — at the top of 
the village. It is built in the form of a cross, with a high 
spire, and has a sacred, venerable look, and a comfortable 
interior. The other buildings are very plain-looking, and,, 
with the exception of the English Church, a small Gothic 
structure, the art of architecture makes no further preten- 
sion to impress the sense. It is the air of sweet simplicity 
lingering about the whole, pleasingly affecting the manners 
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of the people— observable about so many Swiss and German 
villages — that charms. 

What, then, about the present themes of converse ? Such 
a place, however placid apparently, has doubtless its under- 
ground workings and unconscious pulsations, which affect 
the way in which its inhabitants live and move and have 
their being. Certainly, and for the moment our little 
e;xistence too. Our mode of thinking and the little world 
of our interests and diversions depend so much upon time 
itnd circumstances. We imagine that we make them ; they 
form us unconsciously, even the smallest of them. Well, 
the school board has been having a regular set-to lately, and 
the whole drama has to be re-enacted at every home we 
visited, so that if you cannot sympathetically repeat it, 'tis 
not for want of drilling. One thinks the schoolmasters 
salary is too large in proportion to the diligence with which 
he performs his duties. Hereupon a half-day's wrangle and 
the loss of much spleen, and the frequent breaking of that 
terse prohibition in the Sermon on the Mount, which one so 
often witnesses in the polite company of miners and cattle 
drovers. But the argument is shaky, and requires the 
weight of a " big word " now and then to steady it. But, 
by all the sha.des of his half-dozen departed helpmeets, 
there is this morning a rumour abroad, that that solemn- 
faced old Boer, who last Sunday stooil at the Kirk door 
ikssiduously beckoning the flock onwards, is about to be 
betrothed to Juvrouw So-and-so, widow for the fourth 
time, with a view, — if the Lord so will — to enter for the 
.seventh and (D.V.) last time the holy estate of wedlock ! 
There is wrath among the gentle sex. Emphatic epithets 
glide smoothly from tongues, which exercise has accustomed 
to shoot off the heaviest adjectives, with the neatest gi*aco 
imd ease. And now there is a wrangle, accompanied by a 
heightening of colour, for somebody has been found to put 
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in a word on the other side — " Oom Piet ? That shrunken- 
faced, thick-lipped, toothless old Blue Beard ? The father 
of twenty children and erstwhile husband of six wives?" 
And an elder ? Ill to the '' predika,nt " about it ! And as for 

Tante Molly!" Mrs. Tondeldoasje here clean stuck ^ 

being out of breath. 

Yesterday was Oom Paul's birthday. This is a great 
occasion. The old patriarch has about as many descendants, 
as Jacob, and they all reverently flock to do their venerable 
progenitor reverence. The increase since last year is pre- 
sented. There is much feasting and drinking, and long, 
solemn speeches, in which the name of the Deity is much 
bandied about. Everybody must speak. There are some 
laughable specimens of oratory, especially in the case of the 
young Boer, who proposes the ladies, — a host of fair cousins,, 
and begins by lamenting his inability as an orator, proceeds 
to expatiate thereon, and ends by asking them to excuse 
his troubling the company so long. Of the ladies, never a 
word, and yet the toast is drunk with enthusiasm. Even 
the stranger must fetch forth some remarks. Happily his 
sympathies are wide, so he extols with the tenderest fami- 
liarity all the virtues of his host, and fondly lingers over 
the ancient graces of the old " tante." Tlien he declaims 
on the other members of the family and their affairs with 
the confidence of a family solicitor. You could imagine 
he had been educated in the district school. But then 
he has satisfied the good souls, and kept the speech ball 
rolling. However, after half-a-dozen hours of it, he wishes 
a famine might arise among the inexhaustible supply of 
toasts. 

The latest sensation, besides a few engagements, which 
have ruffled the dreams of some of the young folks, is the 
last exploit in argument of that eccentric Oom, whose hobby 
is theological speculation. It has as startling an eflfect as- 
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an important telegram in an evening paper, shouted at 
every comer by the news boys in some large European 
town. It is a f€Lct, that he stood for three hours with his 
back against an oak tree, defending the principle, against 
our assertion to the contrary, that the earth is a stationary 
plane. " If it were not, but a revolving ball, would he not 
require to hold on to the tree ? If he jumped up near the 
edge of some precipice, would he not tumble into infinite 
space, and be ever a falling body ? If he went up in a 
balloon, should he not come down at New York ? A re- 
volving big orange ? Heresy ! Profanity ! Did it not 
contradict the Bible ? Enough of it for a good orthodox 
Christian, and may modem theology be accursed! It is 
the cause of all our droughts, famines, storms, calamities!" 
So this eccentric being reasoned. Meet him when you 
would, his greeting was a theological proposition, which he 
dared you to dispute. Ho and his wife had quarrelled 
some thirty years before, about as trifling a matter, as that 
worthy couple who swore eternal silence, because they 
could not agree which street took them quickest to their 
destination. It was most comical to see the couple eating, 
living, sleeping under the same roof, and yet addressing all 
their communications to their daughter. But such " thraw- 
ness"and finesse of resolution are inseparable from the 
scholastic theologian, especially if he happen to be an old 
farmer, speculatively inclined. 

It would be unjust to palm this ofTas a complete picture 
of George Towns social life. It has another side — pleasant, 
cultivated people ; the worthy minister, for example — and 
pleasant diversions, — lawn tennis, concerts, excursions to 
sea and forest, long rides, etc. To-day it is an excursion 
to the sea-side — particular destination, Keiman's River 
Waterfall, in a wondrously grand ravine, they tell us. 
The company includes all the rank and fashion of the 
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town, from the minister and magistrate, down to Klaas, 
the driver of our conveyance. The dresses of the ladies 
luxuriate in bright colours. The conversation is a sort 
of intellectual lawn tennis, which they play when in good 
spirits. 

The forest. So it is, — and there go the monkeys, swing- 
ing like squirrels from tree to tree, over our heads. To us 
this is one of the places that most teem with meaning. We 
seem to see poetry written athwart the trees, that never 
yet has been breathed. Antiquity broods in its recesses ! 
The native pine and oak in silence there for ages, with 
only the elephant and the lovely touraco, with its green 
feathers, scarlet wings, and red bill, and countless insects, 
to enjoy it. For the Hottentots it was all ghostland, we 
suspect, which they would be shy of disturbing for fear 
of being caught away. By them, as by our Highland an- 
cestors, many of the grandest scenes would be consigned to 
dwarfs and such eerie folks, and the spirit of man lost to 
consciousness of the wealth of beautiful sentiment and idea 
stored there. 'Twas different in old Germania, where the 
old Teutons roved in the woods, with the exception of one 
or two sacred to the Deity, and filled them with song and 
merry-making and love tales. But then they are a nation 
of poets and musicians. So it is often. We give the best 
to the evil powers, when it is in reality clothed with good- 
ness, and make friends with that, which is often as brass is 
to gold in comparison. We are blind creatures with our 
superstitions and conceits. But there is a veritable demon 
here, perhaps two, — that asparagus, which the Dutch call 
Wodd een bitje, and which is tearing some of the fine dresses, 
and a horrid kind of lichen, which fastens on the trees and 
kills them. But there must ever be something or somebody 
to annoy, just when one is in the enjoyment of pleas- 
ing impressions, and some trouble to compress with deadly 
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•grip, when life would pulse most fi*eel j. So a change of 
scene is desirable, and we rejoin the company which, with a 
few companions, we had left to visit the forest, and then jog 
on towards the waterfall. 

It is a wonderful prospect from the brow of that eminence 
•overlooking the sea and the ravine below, through which 
the Keiman*s Biver finds an outlet. It was not considered 
•desirable to descend in our conveyances, so the most of them 
were left at the top, and their occupants filed down on foot. 
Before doing so we take a look around. In front rolls the 
Indian Ocean, a sail waving here and there over its placid 
bosom, like an ostrich feather over a mirror. What a picture 
of dreamy vagueness, that softly moving mass ! Around, 
the grassy "veldt," and peaceful farmhouses. Then sud- 
denly a great dip downwards, over ixxik and tangled brush- 
wood, 1500 feet at least. The tiny stream at its foot 
■seemed to glide noiselessly along its coui*se, as if frightened 
at the vast, rough giant, watching it on either hand. 
Through a narrow door it escaped into the sea, which 
to-day greeted it with the alluring touch of a gentle ripple. 
From above, the ravine seemed one huge cleft, of wedge 
form, such as we should set down as the eternal boundary 
between two countries; but on descending, we found a 
narrow strip of rich soil, through which the stream flowed. 
When the tide is full, part of this forms a little bay, calm 
as glass, however it may rage outside. The shore is strewn 
over with wonderful shells, the rocks with golden coral, in 
the form of little spires and floweiy carpet. Mighty preci- 
pices frown alike to-day, when it is calm, and to-morrow, 
when it storms. But the greatest treat is in store. This is 
a most secluded nook in the ravine, entered through a rent 
in a great precipice. There is no way except by boat. 
Proceeding through the cleft by this means, and rounding a 
^harp ledge, you float into (it is too narrow to use oars) a 
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circular basin, almost roofed over by trees and ferns far 
above. A soft music falls upon the ear — the gentle trickle 
of a waterfall — now weak, but sometimes so mighty as to* 
fill this spot with a fearful roar. We pluck snatches of 
maiden-hair and mosses, and would fall asleep to the lullaby 
of the waters, and be in our dreams a worshipper of the 
nymphs in this, their sylvan temple. It was too modern to- 
eat mutton chop, and hear and make speeches over local 
topics after this. But an appetite, whetted by nature and 
the Dutch sense of courtesy, would not be denied. '' And 
now for that elephant story, Oom Coos." Oom thereupon 
draws his horny hand across his mouth, to clear away all 
particles of sandwiches, that might otherwise repress his 
volubility, and plunges into his subject. It is a great point 
that he accompanied Prince Alfred on an elephant hunt in 
the neighbourhood, and he lays particular stress on the fax^t, 
that it was his ball that killed his majesty of the forest,, 
although he must, in accordance with etiquette, compliment 
the Prince on his having done it. Coos is a great authority,, 
and when he says, that you must always aim at an elephant 
from a point above him, so as to give you the advantage in 
running away if you miss, we all believe him. Has he 
himself not often made the experiment, making you shudder 
at his narrow escapes ? If still you be callous, remember 
the fate of that poor hunter, who was i-aish enough to- 
neglect the usual precaution, firing from below and wound- 
ing the elephant, which pursued and overtook the unfor- 
tunate, and stamped his body into a jelly ! His companion 
was first overtaken, but the sagacity of the brute enabled 
him to recognise which had wounded him, and so he escaped^ 
When the former returned with a large party shortly there- 
after, the enraged animal, which had retired into a thicket^ 
came out and began to vent his fury on the mangled 
remains, when he was speedily despatched. We seem to see- 
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him roll over beside his victim, for the eye of Coos is glisten- 
ing with excitement, and reflects the scene he is describing. 
What else happened that day you need not inquire, good 
reader, for, whilst we enjoyed our siesta during th& 
remainder of it, we can speak only for ourselves. But here 
we are, some days thereafter, on the road to Oudtshoorn, 
an inland town about sixty miles farther on. We have* 
reached the foot of the Outeniqualand Mountains, and are 
about to ascend them by the Montague Pass. Looking up,, 
we can see some distance to the right a faint scratch on th& 
mountain side, winding upwards, now over some stony 
ridge, now among high rocks, now up some gentle slope. 
This is the old pass, constructed, not by an engineer, with 
modeiTi appliances, but by some adventursome Boer, with a 
waggon and span of eighteen oxen, which were simply 
driven upwards in the direction which seemed most feasible,, 
and so laid down the track for others. We are face to face 
with a splendid example of daring, and think of Hannibal,. 
Constantine, and Napoleon, whose action in crossing the 
Alps was perhaps no braver than that of this heroic- 
unknown, who forced the oxen amid countless dangers, for 
six or eight days over this mountain of 4000 feet We 
watch its progress — how the long whip cracks, and the poor 
beasts struggle like grim death ; and when all other means 
of spurring them on fail, the goad is applied, and threaten- 
ing shouts resound, for the point is critical, and waggon and 
all may roll over some precipice, if the slightest stop or side 
movement is allowed. We could not help thinking how 
much the character of their country's scenery has to do 
with the formation of character in a people. Here the 
rocks have made the often phlegmatic Dutch real incarna- 
tions of will and energy, and have called forth a daring and 
enduring almost unsurpassed in the world s annals ! Think 
not we are exaggerating. The very conception of such aa 
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'enterprise is grand and overpowering to us, down in the 
hollow here. Its realisation with a heavy waggon, of all 
things, is beyond utterance magnificent. Would we knew 
«the name of the hero, whose memory no song of poet, no 
monument has glorified — only this serpentine track in the 
mountain's side remains, and for that we have to thank the 
rains of heaven. They have made many parts of it into 
the deep course of a brook. 

The new Pass is a splendid triumph of human skill. It 
"winds gradually upward along the undulating side of a 
ravine, which runs both high and deep into the mountain. 
There are some deep cuttings, huge embankments, and strong 
bridges. Now you are hemmed into the narrow flank of 
rsome abrupt winding, where you are alone with a patch of 
sky, a rippling brook, and beautiful ferns. Then you stand 
•on the edge of some bulky ridge, which the road rounds, 
and the whole world seems again revealed — the forest 
<:overing a vast stretch of the mountains, the great expanse 
•of sky, the glimpse on the plain below, the torrent roaring 
down through the glen. All is variety and animation, until 
you again sink gently back into the hollow of the ravine. 
So it continues at intervals, till the summit is reached, when 
you have a scene spread out on either hand, which is very 
striking to-day in its extent and placid silence. Looking 
back, the Indian Ocean stretches away for many a league, 
the coast rises here and there in precipitous line, fawned 
upon in this windless atmosphere by a laughing sea ; the 
great, green plain sweeps grandly along, and the mountains 
look calmly down, as if chiding the flirting waves. Look- 
ing forwards, there seems an endless maze of mountains 
about, but no plain far below. There is a short, gradual 
descent, and we stand at the commencement of a long 
valley — at no point more than a mile or so broad — called 
Long Kloof. Thus we had risen to one of the steppes, of 
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which the interior of South Africa is formed. Each one Ls 
fronted by a line of mountains. We were driving with a 
dashing young Boer, named Van der Westhuizen. T. fol- 
lowed in a separate cart. Our companion had much to say 
about horses, hunting, farming, scenery, people, etc., and we 
found him most entertaining company, full of that life and 
bonhommie, which often characterises the younger Boers^ 
The valley, through which we were carried, is about forty 
miles long, and is dotted with farms, on some of which 
plentiful crops of cereals and oranges are raised ; on others- 
cattle and ostriches are reared in addition. We stopped at 
several — admiring that of Mr. Taute very much for the en- 
lightened views on farming, which its splendid condition 
revealed — and stayed a few days at the residence of Mr. 

. Here the sweet scenery, the orange trees loaded 

with golden fruit, the musical accomplishments of two 
buxom daughters, the good nature of a hospitable house- 
wife, and the charm of " The Midsummer Night's Dream " 
and " Romeo and Juliet," beguiled the hours. Of our host 
we saw little, for he was much engrossed with an election 
of members for the local Divisional Council. Feeling ran 
high, chiefly around his person, as he seemed to be one of 
those individuals who are both well loved and roundly 
hated. He was a man of wealth and position. The whole 
countryside had talked about nothing else for a fortnight. 
All the merits and demerits of the case were retailed to us, 
and, if the world were not such an impatient listener, we 
might repeat them. But it is just another example, so we 
assured them, of great events being lost to history, and they 
firmly believed it. Therefore mention was duly made of it 
in the evening devotions of our host. These were a curio- 
sity, as the old gentleman himself was. He seemed to be 
one of those men, who are very difficult to make out. 
When you think you have them, they astonish you by some- 
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new phase, and leave you in wonderment. First we 
gathered round the supper-table. He partakes with deli- 
beration and reflection. He is remarkably fond of lin- 
gering long over a naked bone. With the aid of fork 
and finger, he scrapes away, until it almost glances. That 
>the others are waiting is of no consequence. At length a 
little maid is summoned, who proceeds with like staidness 
to clear away. For every footstep count a minute. 
At length! The Bible is then brought, and one of the 
longest chapters from the Prophets slowly read. His pro- 
cedure thereafter reminded us of an old pastor, whom we 
•once knew, who, after closing the book, first took off his 
spectacles, and put them carefully into their case, then 
looked steadily towards some object in front, perhaps the 
empty coffee-pot, then brought his hand slowly over his 
forehead, down as far as the nose, then came a sigh, and you 
knew to commence the operation of kneeling. We were not 
very devotional, and so observed our host When about to 
kneel, we thought we discovered a pitiful look towards the 
knees of his trousers. His tone was an imitation of that 
solemn screech, which sometimes proceeds from the mouth 
of certain clerical friends, when they want you to realise 
how devout they are. It is more frequently a silly gloss 
for the original, natural devotional spirit. His prayer was 
long and loud. He loved the Divine presence ; hence those 
many repetitions to prolong the hour. At its close, involun- 
tary sighs resounded from every chair — whether of relief or 
repentance, needs no saying. 

Another few days were spent in a deep solitude — the 
lovely glen called Eamnatie, which runs parallel with the 
Long Kloof, from which it is separated by a line of hills. 
-Crossing this, we had a taste of what the old pass roads 
must have been. The one in question seemed to have be- 
•come more the bed of a mountain torrent than a road. 
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Down we went into holes, some three feet deep, then aloft 
on the top of a large boulder, from which we slid down with 
a powerful crash, and such a shake, as to make us wonder 
whether the seat of our trousers were intact. This was re- 
peated at short intervals. Oft we held our breath, thinking 
that we should the next second find ourselves lying among 
the ruins of our conveyance, with perhaps one of our legs 
broken, and left to meditate on the scene like Marius among 
the ruins of Carthage. Arrived without mishap, however 
— ^thanks to the skilful horsemanship of T. — we could en- 
joy both the beautiful scenery and the hospitality of our 
new-found friends, all the more that we had reached it after 
such a hairbreadth escape. Such a beautiful glen was worthy 
of Switzerland. Here we found almost the only miserly 
Boer we ever met in South Africa. We cast kindly glances 
towards his orange grove, but the old Harpagon would not 
take the hint, even when we went the length of bestowing 
praises upon it We took revenge by telling him alarming 
stories of the small-pox, when his expression recalled the 
look of the Hottentot 

Our next next place of sojourn was a large farm between 
George Town and Oudtshoorn, belonging to Mr Van der 
Westhuizen. Here we revelled in a splendid orange grove ; 
God grant, that the Australian bug may not have destroyed 
it ! Such delicious fruit we had never before tasted, and 
the frequency of our presence in the grove became a 
standing joke. The old farmer was so hearty and generous. 
At first we did not hit it so well. He was argumentative, 
and would wager his best waggon, if the Africander farmer 
were not better than the Scotch. What? Could not an 
Africander span in eighteen oxen in ten minutes, and drive 
with a long whip, and avoid every stone ? We don't reply ; 
for we are too engrossed with the action to which the old 
man seems to suit his words. At every energetic turn of 
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expression he despatches some of the numerous big ants^ 
tliat course over the table in every direction. They 
are very numerous in many farmhouses, and the common 
way of destroying them, is by giving them an energetic 
squeeze between finger and thumb. This occupation seems 
to be reserved for the head of the house, and as he vigor- 
ously prosecuted it the warmer he got, the reader will 
sympathise with us in speedily agreeing with all his con- 
clusioas, and retiring as soon as possible. We had also been 
attracted by the sound of music, coming from a small kraal,, 
or circle of huts near. Here we found a mixed assembly of 
Kaffirs and Hottentots, enjoying a little concert of vocal 
and instrumental music It was exceedingly elementary in 
its character. One tall Kaffir was busying himself drawing 
out and in an old concertina, from which a monotonous 
succession of sounds emanated. Dreary as it was, and 
containing the smallest possible percentage of harmony, it 
had a most exciting effect. Some were clapping their 
hands and smacking their lips for delight; others were 
making movements in imitation of the sound of the music. 
Now and then they broke forth into a special outburst of 
feeling, in the form of vigorous Kaffir huzzas. There is 
something primitive and original about all this animation. 
But when we took the instrument and treated them to a 
sprightly Scotch air, their wonderment was unlimited. 
First there reigned a great silence — that of delighted 
astonishment Never did audience hang on the music of 
classic orchestra, as those Kaffirs gave audience to this- 
simple performance. Their applause was afterwards ex- 
pressed by a series of shoutings and jumpings, and, of 
course, we were encored to the echo. They say the Kaffirs- 
are a useless, untalented set, but they love music passion- 
ately, and that is a sign that they are possessed of much 
soul, which, if developed, is capable of great things. 
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At Oudtshoom we had an opportunity of observing life 
in a busy interior town. It is, to begin with, the centre of 
a very large farming district, and a great market for wool^ 
ostrich feathers, and fruit. It has one fine street and one 
fine building — the Dutch Reformed Church, erected at a 
cost of £30,000. , It is a neat, Gothic structure. There is 
much more animation here than at George Town, which 
represents more the old-fashioned life of the colony. Here 
is the stir of business and fortune seekers, and losers too. 
Streams of waggons are continually pouring out and in» 
There is a number of British settlers — merchants, me- 
chanics, etc. But we have observed all along, that there 
seems little prospect for emigrants in this part of the 
country. Those about Knysna did not seem to be prosper- 
ing very rapidly, but now we hear gold has been discovered^ 
and it may be different. Whilst Canada and Australia are 
still inadequately stocked, the Cape has a poor chance. Tet. 
it is capable of great things with its existing population, if 
they would only properly tap its resources. 

It is "Nachtmaal" time, and many Boers and their 
families are here for a week's fairing and preax^hing. They 
look honest, jovial, hardy men, and we made many acquaint- 
ances. But what made a more memorable impression 
than the " Nachtmaal " celebration, elsewhere described, 
was the picture of an old Boer schoolmaster, who had gone 
too deeply into the brandy bottle. He was one of those 
strolling tutors so much in vogue among the Boers in 
ancient times, and still to be stumbled on. He was & 
Hollander, of course. There he sat in the courtyard of the 
hotel, in his rickety cart, drawn by two calm-looking" 
stagers. These had found a convenient spot under the 
shade of a tree, and from that position the feeble vocal 
efibrt of their master could not move them. " Hey, Free 

State, hey up," followed by a feeble move of the whip^ 

L 
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nrhich, touching thein like the leg of a fly, only made them 
whisk their tails and look more serene. Then a protracted 
■silence, and a sinking of the head on the chest. Then a 
start, and again a feeble reprimand, followed by the whisk- 
ing of the tails. This lasted for nearly an hour, the passers- 
by being apparently quite accustomed to it, until the good 
man's stupor abated somewhat, and then the whip told 
more eflectively. But he had gone only about 100 yards 
from the hdtel, when we drove off, and Qod knows when 
he would have got home, had not hunger sent forward the 
poor brutes of their own accord. Alas! for the youths 
Tinder this pedagogue's care. Many a funny story did we 
hear about the exploits of such at teaching. 

Not far from Oudtshoom is the mighty range of the 
Black Mountains. This is the second line we come to, pro- 
ceeding into the interior. It contains magnificent points of 
scenery — great precipices, deep ravines, fearful caves and 
chasms. It shoots out here and there a number of hills, 
which, having a reddish colDur, where the soil is not 
•covered with grass, present a contrast to the black hues of 
the mountains from which they take their name. The 
great sight of the Oudtshoom district are the Cango Caves 
in these mountains. They are filled with most fantastic 
stalactite forms. 

We spent some time visiting among the farmers — ever 
most at home in the orange groves under the lovely sky, — 
for many of the houses were intolerably stufly, and thi^ 
^country at this season looked rather parched. But the 
most pleasant experiences are the most fleeting, and so we 
liad to rein up in our wanderings and return to George 
Town, to bid adieu to our kind host and hostess, in whose 
name we had received such kindness everywhere. It was 
getting near the end of our vacation, and the old routine of 
study at Stellenbosch must again be taken up. The man. 
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who has never had the pleasure of spending a vacation in 
this unconventional way, can hardly guess how full of novel 
enjoyment it is. 

*' Worth had we found in huts where poor men live, 
Our daily teachers had been woods and riUs, 
The ulence, that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep, that is among the lonely hills. " 

But trouble, too, of its own kind, had it brought. There 
we stand at the bottom of a steep hill, struggling with our 
horses, who have taken it into their head not to move an 
inch further — they have become " steeks," as the Boers say. 
It is getting near evening, and we have far to go yet. 
Around us are dreary, sleepy hills, and no house for miles. 
This obstinate iit may last till midnight, unless active mea- 
sures are tak^n. The Hottentot begins by swearing. T 

came a^ near this point as is permissible, to a theological 
student. We try coaxing. No use. Then a protracted 
<50urse of thrashing, pushing, swearing by the Hottentot — 
the result of which is to move about 50 yards. Then a 
dead halt, and the course is repeated with renewed vigour. 
By our united strength put forth on the wheels, we forced 
them on again until dead tired, when we took a rest, while 
T gave them a second dose of the whip, and the Hotten- 
tot tried the art of kicking and stone-throwing. Then we 
^11 took a rest together, and discussed the situation. Mean- 
while we warned our servant against such profanity as he 
had been guilty of, and went at it again. It was of no 
use. The very devil could not frighten forward a horse in 
that state of contumacy. So we unyoked them and in- 
spanned ourselves, and drew the cart in this way to the 
summit So long as it was downhill our beasts went on, 
with a good push to start with, after which we sprang in 
from behind ; but as soon as we reached an ascent, which 
was a frequent occurrence, the operation had to be performed 



I 
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again. We arrived in the night at our destination, after 
many risks of being upset, and six hours' hard struggle. 
Our tongues were dry as leather with shouting, our legs- 
and arms almost numb with fatigue. 

Our homeward journey was made overland — three day& 
by cart to Beaufort West, and thence in twenty-four hours 
by train to Stellenbosch. On the evening of the first day 
we halted in a sweet vale, where many a pretty home 
nestled among groves of oaks, not far from Meiring's Poort, 
by which we were to find a passage through the Black 
Mountains. The inhabitants we found to be mostly descen- 
dants of. the French refugees — an industrious, sober, in- 
telligent class. Hence the many signs of prosperity in 
farmhouse, field, orchard, grove, and vineyard. Our abode 
for the night was a nice house, belonging to Mr. Le Roux, 
where we enjoyed unbounded hospitality. We were up- 
with the sun next morning, and straightway landed in the 
orange grove, which we did not forsake ere we had re- 
plenished the inner man, and a small sack, with the splendid 
fruit. This last was to furnish refreshment on the dry 
Karoo. 

Meiring s Poort is a vast passage through the heart of 
the mountains. It seems to have been torn asunder in some 
convulsion, or more probably to have been cut out by some 
fearful flood. There are several such in this district. It 
is very narrow and twists about, in some places admitting 
only one cart to pass. It has an air of fearful grandeur. 
We feel our insignificance, eating our humble breakfast by 
the side of the waterfall in the heart of it, that laughs it» 
frowns away. This interruption included, our mules took 
between four and five hours to get to the other side. Here 
stretches away for hundreds of miles the great, arid, silent 
Karoo. It is very lonely and monotonous. The whole day 
we only passed a few farmhouses. The farms are very 
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large, and great flocks of sheep roam over the desert, feed- 
ing on the little bushes. From the parched appearance of 
•everything, it must rain but seldom. There was hardly any 
distinction between the colour of the road and the plain 
around, — only a little more dust. By the wayside lay 
many carcasses of oxen, horses, and mules, that had perished 
for want of food and water while drawing the transport 
waggon. We asked a farmer how long it was since it had 
rained. " The last rain," said he, " was in February." And 
this was November. No wonder things looked melancholy. 
On the evening of this day we " outspanned " at a way- 
side hdtel. We went to bed, and tried to sleep, but the 
bugs would not let us ; so we lit the lamp and lay on the 
watch till one o'clock, when we got up and continued our 
journey by the light of the stars. It was cold, especially 
before sunrise, but the scene around was so impressive, that 
we were almost oblivious of the fact. The great comet was 
blaming overhead, as mysterious in its grandeur as this 
deathlike stillness of the desert After a long, weary, hot 
-day's travel we reached Beaufort, and thence took train to 
Stellenbosch. 



CHAPTER XI. 
OFEB TBE KAROO! 

'36^'V'W]«*fJ LOVESICK fellow-stadent, bent on marry- 
:^iy^1^ r ing ! For this purpose he has obtained the- 
l^^fet^^ consent of all the parties concerned — Pro- 
5^^^^^; Cessors, parents, and partially public opinion. 
■ti i lmrF^' l gQ iig ig (jQ the point of journeying into the 
interior, ^is beautiful March morning, 1883, to bring salva- 
tion from the fretting of a prolonged engagement to his 
bride. He is one of those young Africanders, who get 
engaged when they are still in the flush of boyhood— 
sixteen to nineteen being the usual age of the bridegroom, 
fourteen of the bride. This would only have been in 
accordance with the custom of the land, and nothing tragic 
would have followed, for there is ever escape to wedlock 
to the young Boer, so early entangled in the net of love. 
But when a lad turns his thoughts to study, the case is 
ditferent. He may reckon on a ten years' course before he 
has passed his last examination, and quite naturally the 

fair one's power of endurance is sorely tried. So H 

could stand the letters no longer, and resolved to take that 
step, which is said to make or unmake one's future. On 
such- an occasion wc need something to keep up our 
courage, especially if we have a long, lonely journey of 
about 1200 miles to undertake ere the final move is taken. 
So our good friend asked us to accompany him, knowing 
that he had our sj'mpathy in his laudable undertaking. 
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We had left Stellenbosch in the morning, and by sun- 
down had reached the top of the Hex Biver Mountain Pass,. 
by which the railway, which is now open from Cape Town, 
to Port Elizabeth and Eimberly, but which then ran only 
as far as Beaufort West, rises to the great interior plateau,, 
called the Karoo. It makes a considerable detour, in order 
to cross at this point, and thus avoid the necessity of tun- 
nelling. While slowly labouring upwards in the dusk, we 
were reminded of the ascent to the Mont Cenis tunnel at 
Modane ; only it was more winding and far longer. The 
" kloofs " of the mountains are filled with the richest vege- 
tation, which takes on the garb of the high and drier Karoo- 
region the further we rise. Shrubs and flowers are care- 
lessly intermingled, and seem to defy recognition in their 
abundance, and the eye is too much occupied with the 
towering heighis of the Bokkeveld to the left, to scan very 
narrowly. These are really worthy of the Alps in every- 
thing, except in height, — some of them are about 6000 feet 
high. But in rugged sternness, in profusion of peak and 
precipice, in overpowering fastness and fantastic shape,. 
they are quite equal. The vision wanders into deep, dark 
recesses, where eternal solitude reigns, relieved only by the 
splash of a foaming stream ; then shrinks at the foot of 
some fearful, rocky monster, that has not a sound, not a. 
motion, to divert attention from its omnipotent mass ; then 
roams over a vista of strangely shaped summits, which one 
could metamorphose into various figures, veiled in the 
purple of the setting sun. There is something mysterious 
in a beautiful sunset, viewed from the plain. The great, 
blue sky seems to lower a little of the radiance of a higher 
world, which we are privileged to see but, like the Israelites 
before Sinai, not mingle in. But, on the same level here, 
the mystery is only increased with our nearer approach, and 
the soul still more lulled to contemplation. 
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In half-an-hour more night has wrapt everything in 
gloom, and we con only judge by starlight of the character 
of the great silent stretch around us. The stars twinkle 
cheerily, and we leave the earth and its monotony for their 
higher company. We think of those lands — Chaldea, 
Egypt, etc. — where they have played such a r6lt, for there 
is much resemblance in sky and scenery between them and 
our present surroundings. And truly, though far off, what 
close connection have they had with human history ! Here 
they have been the messengers of God : for them the ancient 
Hottentots used to worship, especially the moon, in whose 
adoration they used to spend nights in the field, chanting 
hymns in her praise, and performing rites in her honour. 
In other lands they have been the bearers of destiny, and 
have felt with man, speaking in their beautiful silence some 
great thought, which, to the imagination of the astrologer, 
was a great truth about future weal or woe. It was all 
poetry — sometimes dark and earnest, as in "Faust" or 
" Wallenstein *' — sometimes almost lyric in its softness ; and 
now we live in the day of science ; but our wonder is only 
increased ! The telescope is powerful, but it dazzles perhaps 
more than it instructs ! We would require a telescope for 
the mind as well as for the eye. For those to whom great, 
mathematical calculations are incomprehensible, we might 
as well have back the poetical days. But it is grand to 
think of the splendid achievements of astronomers. We 
can now associate human intelligence with the sky. It 
declares the human as well as the Divine glory, and if 
they have nothing more to say of fortune or misfortune, 
-science has. 

We slept away the rest of the journey to Beaufort, where 
we arrived about four in the morning. One feels so dusty 
-and sleepy, that it is no wonder one quarrels with the hotel- 
keeper, and tells him that South African hotels are gene- 
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rally the most wretched dens on the face of the earth. Are 
they not usually swarming with bugs and mosquitos, both 
of which bite most unmercifully ? But they have at least 
•one virtue — that of making you accept the inevitable, how- 
ever unpleasant 

Beaufort lies, like an oasis, in the heart of the Karoo. 
Its environs look arid in the extreme. Its water supply is 
•obtained from an enormous dam, which collects great quan- 
tities in the rainy season, but it looks muddy and stale, and 
is the cause of much fever. At this time its streets were 
•crowded with waggons, it being still the great loophole for 
the Cape Town trade with the Free State and the Diamond 
Fields. Now, with the railway extended so far beyond it, 
it has lost much of its business ; but it is still the centre of 
an enormous tract of country. A day in the boiling heat 
^nd a night in the company of mosquitos and the other 
members of that tribe, was sufficient to make us take an 
•eternal flight, early next morning, by post-cart to Aberdeen 
Road Station, where we were to catch the train on the mid- 
land line for Port Elizabeth. We had the prospect of twenty 
hours on the post-cart before us. By no means a bright one, 
if it was to be overcrowded with mails all the way, as it was 
^t starting. There they lay on the street, a huge pile, and 
^fter half had been stowed into the cart — a common hooded 
one, drawn by six horses — we were requested to get in. We 
do not know how this act must have appeared to the on- 
looker — very funny, we suspect ; but to us it was a pro- 
tracted squeeze between the hood and the njail-sacks, until 
we tumbled into a hole at the back, where head and feet 
were on much the same level. From this undignified posi- 
tion, we watched the remainder of the sacks being literally 
built on. A few were still bundled in upon us, under pro- 
test, for we wished to breathe freely, and to get a glimpse 
-of the country ; and then the rest were strapped on behind. 
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or on the roof. So we ataried, determined to make the best 
of it Expostulation with the post people was of no use. 
The mails must go — you may stay. We had not gone far 
before our team, becoming irritated with the driver and 
their heavy load, took a daunder over the " veldt," to the 
imminent danger of the cart and its occupants. There was- 
a scene, of course, before they thought better of it, and pro- 
ceeded. Every three hours we had a fresh relay. 

The Karoo is a great plain, running between the Black 
Mountains on the east, and the Roggeveld, Sneuwberg, and 
Nieuwfeld Mountains on the west It is about 400 miles 
long, extending to near the Orange Biver. It is thought 
that it was once a great inland sea, witli a rich foliage round 
its edges and up the sides of the hills. If so, one could 
hardly imagine a greater contrast between the past and the 
present In dry weather it is parched and monotonous in 
the extreme ; yet even then it affords nourishment for many 
thousands of sheep. What they find to eat is a mystery ;. 
still we have passed flocks of sheep in time of great drought, 
which looked quite sleek. There are many nutritive, small 
shrubs, just peering above the surface, at which they nibble, 
and the mimosa tree, whose leaves they are very fond of, 
grows along the courses of the rivers — ^mostly dry tracks,^ 
used as roads, except in wet weather. Copious rains had 
fallen, a few days previous, on that part of it over which 
our journey to-day lay, and now, as if by magic, it had be- 
come one stretch of flower and herb. Several species of 
Heliophila, said to be extremely bright in spring; several 
of the Portulaceae, growing on the hillsides in clusters, and 
affording food for cattle and sheep ; the wild Calabash ^ 
numerous specimens of the Geraniceae : a perfect galaxy of 
Pelargoniums, Mesembrianthemum ; several kinds of Oxa- 
lideae, etc., etc. Orchids are scare. There are from eight 
to ten species of ferns. The abundance of thorny plants is^ 
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very remarkable, and a striking feature about tlie whole 
region is the peculiar adaptation of its vegetable life to 
meet the severe conditions of the dry and hot climate and 
soil. Succulence is displayed in the most diverse orders. 

The air, which the long droughts tend to make rather 
irritating, was beautifully soft and sweet, although a hot 
sun glared overhead. Great flocks of " springboks " — per- 
haps 400 or 600 together — were browsing at various points 
along the road The dog accompanying the postcart gave 
chase, but so reliant were they upon their fleetness of foot, 
that they merely sported with him, taking great bounds 
over him, and opening out their white-streaked tails like a 
fan straight in his face. A number passed very near us, 
crossing the road with one splendid bound. Here and there 
a wild ostrich sped away at our approach. Now a big 
snake, or a number of Cape partridges, or a dead or dying 
ox or horse by the wayside attracted the attention. But as 
the heat increases with the day, and the sameness of our 
surroundings presses rather heavily on the wearied sense^ 
and the ever monotonous movement of our conveyance 
duns the ear, and our back begins to get rather sensitive to 
the presence of the mail-bags bound on behind, and the 
wishing for the end of the journey brings it no nearer, we 
fall into a low melancholy whistle of endless variation and 
length, which seems to express the spirit of the desert* 
Suddenly something phantom-like appears in front. We 
have heard of ghost appearances in such lonely spots — our 
friend has many sensational ones to tell — and is our scepti- 
cism to be put to shame ? There in front majestically ex- 
pands, in a very bare place, what seems to be a great inland 
lake, with soft forest around, which beckons to enjoy its 
shade ! There is a delicious calm and seductiveness about 
everything, that strikingly constrasts with the rest of the 
scenery. We gaze at it in silence for a while, afraid lesty 
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by speaking, we should startle it away, be it reality or 
phantasy. But our curiosity must be satisfied, and so we 
are informed in a common-place tone, that it is " the 
mirage." Well it is a most wonderful delusion, but, like all 
delusions, it is very disappointing. You expect a delicious 
bath and a sweet soliloquy beneath some palm, and in ten 
minutes it is either gone or receded into the distance! 
Many travellers have thus been deluded. Lichtenstein 
mentions how his party, who had been months away from 
the sea, during a long journey in the interior, suddenly 
were atonished and delighted one day to find themselves 
close to it. But it was a sea that speedily evaporated and 
left the scientific traveller pondering on this strange pheno- 
menon. It originates in the reflection of objects on the 
earth's surface in the air above. 

At length it is sundown, and the night will hide that 
apparently endless line of dusty road, and enable us to 
transform our surroundings into fairyland. But our dreams 
were rather roughly disturbed by sundry accidents. Once 
or twice we left the track and had to puzzle about on the 
^' veldt," at the risk of being upset, then we managed to 
run smash into another cart, but the damage was, fortu- 
nately for us, on the other side, then we had a scrimmage 
with a number of German Jews, who at a certain place 
invaded our averladen conveyance, then we found ourselves 
immersed in an argument on the origin of languages, and 
at length, about sunrise, crawled into the train that was to 
take us to Port Elizabeth. This railway runs inland as far 
as Qraaf Bey net, an important centre of trade, and cattle 
and ostrich farming. The nearer the coast, the more beau- 
tiful the landscape. Green hills and thick forests take the 
place of the desert. The constrast between yesterday and 
to-day, in all respects — conveyance, scenery, course of 
events — is very decided. 
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Fort Elizabeth is the Liverpool of South Africa. It i& 
the first town of the Elastern Province. There is a marked 
difference between it and the towns of the Western Pro- 
vince. It is the difference between the Dutch-Africander 
and the English ideas of life. One can always judge the 
character of a people from the condition of its towns. 
There are everywhere signs of enterprise and more ad- 
vanced civilisation here, that is, if a more lively and refined 
mode of life may be reckoned an advancement upon the 
more patriarchal type. Thus, for instance, there are wide 
streets, great warehouses and shops, a splendid townhall 
and library, a huge covcred-in market, some beautiful 
churches, a charming villa quarter on the Hill, and a fine 
botanical garden. Landwards, in its immediate surround- 
ings there is nothing to attract the eye, but British energy 
has done much in trying to embellish them by gardens and 
parks. The view seawards is splendid. From the Hill 
the whole stretch of Algoa Bay, lively with discharging- 
steamers, — ^for there is no harbour, — lies before you. It is 
almost always ruffled, and often lashed into big billows by 
the south-easter, and ever sparkles with diamonds under 
the brilliant sun. 

Port Elizabeth being a railway depdt, there is a great 
traffic with the interior. Previously this was carried on by 
means of transport-waggons, but they are now greatly 
superseded. Vast quantities of wool and ostrich feathers 
are shipped for Britain, and in return all kinds of merchan- 
dise are sent up to the Free State and Griqualand West. 

Our next halting place, after passing for a whole day 
through a green and partially wooded country, was Cradock, 
the terminus of the railway at that time. Hence its im- 
portance as a trading place. But its inhabitants, at least 
the Dutch portion, have found time, amid the toils of 
money-making, to devote attention to architecture. There 
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is here the most splendid Dutch Church in all South Africa. 
It is a lofty, massive building in Grecian style, and it has 
the advantage of occupying a commanding position, at the 
head of the town. It is built of granite, and the Corinthian 
pillars in front are chaste and pleading in form. They 
support a fine spire. We have seen very few churches in 
Scotland to be compared with it. It cost £30,000. The 
amiable old minister, Mr. Du Plessis, gave us a most kindly 
welcome. He took as his text a verse from the Acts of the 
Apostles, to the effect that when Paul saw the brethren, he 
thanked God and took courage. We had, therefore, to 
submit to the necessity of being discoursed on, and we hope 
it may be the last time that the materials of a sermon are 
derived from our humble person. It was much ado about 
nothing, but the good people enjoyed it. To them the most 
common events have a religious meaning. After the good 
pastor's oration, we could have commanded unlimited obedi- 
ence. There is, after all, an unsuspected element of popery 
in our religion, however simple, and ready to canonise some- 
times with slight provocation. 

At Middelburg, a day's journey further, we came upon 
large groups of Kaffirs, working on the railway. They be- 
longed to many different tribes, were of various colours — from 
the red Kaffir to the one of deepest black, — and looked a rol- 
licking, noisy crowd of big children. They worked very 
animatedly, in wide contrast to the two Bossinantes who 
are yoked to our cart here. It was a two-wheeler, if 
wheels they could be named, for they were anything but 
circular. The springs were of that easily compressible type, 
of which you become most conscious when you sit down 
with all the energy of youth, and not in the gradual manner 
of old age. This reacts upon the seat, which cracks very 
ominously. But you get accustomed to it, for everything 
cracks about you, and we momentarily expect it to dissolve. 
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We explained its not doing so from the gentle way in 
which our animals drew it. They took to walking at the 
slightest provocation. So did we, for it got so shaken, that 
it would only bear a carpet bag, and so we entered the 
town like two travelling Jews. We drew up at the parson- 
age, expecting to have all the dogs and bairns of the place 
at our heels, which was partially the case. The worthy 
pastor understood the matter, however, and showed that ho 
realised our dignity, notwithstanding our sorry position. 
On resuming our journey to Colesberg we found some 
transport riders in still a worse plight Their waggons had 
stuck fast in the deep mud, the result of the previous heavy 
rains. They were busy digging them out, and had already 
made deep ditches without success. The afflictions of travel- 
lers and transport riders in South Africa are tinily many. 

Colesberg is situated in a ravine, not far from the Orange 
River. We have passed again into the Dutch quarter, 
though there is such a fuss of business, that we hardly 
observe it. But immediately we strike off the great high- 
road inland, and take a less frequented path along th(i 
Orange River, we are amid the passive, easy-going Boers. 
The usual staidness of farm life is here observeable in a 
very pronounced form, from the extra solitude of the 
^surroundings, which seems to have a pacifying and some- 
times petrifying effect on character. We are often what 
our company is, and nature is here so passive. In earlier 
times, they tell us, the life of the Boei*s in a district like 
this was insufferably dull. The master would ride round 
to visit his flocks, sleep, smoke, drink a dram, and hunt a 
little. The mistress would sit the whole day, with her feet 
on a pan filled. with live coals in cold weather, scolding her 
^servants and drinking coffee, which stood in a pot per- 
petually beside her. The houses were poor hovels, built of 
clay, with one or two compartments, the only furniture 
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being a waggon chest, which served for a table, and a few 
chairs. Now, however, splendid farm houses peep at us^ 
from all sides. This district is called the Hantam, and is 
famed for its fine ostrich and sheep farms. The way wind.s 
along not far from the river. It is a noble sight, reminding 
somewhat of the Rhine at certain points — perhaps more in 
regard to the woody hills on either side, than the river 
itself. It is almost as large, and seems to reach the sea over 
a series of rapids. It rises high among the mountains of 
Basutoland and the Transvaal. Therefore, looking from the- 
hill here, it presents a picture of calm dignity and fretting 
impatience at intervals. Ruigtefontein, the residence of 
our friend's bride and our destination, reposes on an 
eminence at the head of a sweet vale, overlooking the 
majestic river. 

Standing on the "stoep" of the farmhouse, we first 
observe our immediate surroundings. Here, are circular 
enclosures for the sheep, oxen, horses and ostriches, called 
"kraals." There, a stable and a few huts for Hottentots. 
This formed the steading, for here the open air is more the 
dwelling-house of man and beast alike than in the northern 
hemisphere. The hills on either side of the valley are 
covered with flocks of sheep and goats, and a glimpse of 
the mighty current of the river can be caught between the 
lines of tall willows and mimosas, that shade its banks. 
There is a calmness and freshness of expression about the 
whole scene, that makes it most delightful. It lulls ta 
reverie, broken by the arrival of the Kaffir shepherds with 
their flocks. There might be 5,000 or 6,000. The horses, 
ostriches, and cattle are left out in the field all night. 

In the family, life is bright and free. Evening is the 
time for assembling together, for the father and soas may 
have been away over the farm the whole day. The cheer- 
ful supper ended, and devotions performed, neighbours and 
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relatives gather in, this evening, in large numbers, to greet 
the happy bridegroom. He is put through his catechism 
by the old " Tantjes ; " while we were taken in hand by 
the "Ooms." We have to tell them volumes about the 
"Bovenland," as they call the district in the vicinity of the 
Cape. Among both sexes we noticed some who were 
peculiarly dressed — the women in plainest black, with a 
black mutch ; the men in black corduroy suits, with the 
trousers cut in Italian style, and short jackets. Some of 
them had a portion of the hair combed down over the fore- 
head. The expression of their faces was somewhat sancti- 
monious. It turned out that they were of the sect of the 
" Doppers," who discard organs and hymns in worship, and 
all modern advances in doctrine. One in particular drew 
attention from the clerical cut of his garments, and the 
deference shown him by the others. This was " Oom van 
Bonder," the Dopper *' Predikant " of Ventersdorp. Oom had 
been a farmer at one time ; but when that godly saints 
Dominus Postma, came out from Holland to preach a crusade 
against organs and hymns, and anything short of absolute 
predestination, he gave Oom a little drilling in the art of 
describing the perdition that awaited all organ grinders^ 
hymn makers, and men of modern ideas, and so he became 
Predikant. Still he is too genial to be the sour specimen 
of humanity that the Dopper minister usually is. He has 
many a lion story to tell, and many a joke to throw at the 
young couple, whom he is soon to unite. He is king of the 
situation, as he sits and smokes his pipe, and with loud 
voice and in homely phrase addresses whomsoever he listeth. 
He is one of those who know how to enjoy their own elo- 
quence. That the curse of the Almighty rests upon the 
Kaffirs, that it is a point of supreme importance to the 
Deity that He be praised in the most drawling, discordant 
manner possible, that the correctness of one's belief on such 
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matters earns special divine approbation — all this he is 
ready to swear to. It seems never to have occurred to him 
that religion is a matter in which there should be as little 
dogmatism as possible. We know so little of the Almighty 
that an enquiring, kindly spirit is the most religious one we 
can cherish. By it we show our sense of the vastness of 
God, and unconsciously give expression to an adoration 
which may be far more acceptable than a long rant of 
words, rich in sound, but poor in meaning. 

On a farm where horse, cattle, and ostrich farming is 
extensively carried on, in addition to the rearing of sheep, 
there is much to do and much to see. But we had come, 
not to study farming, but to spend a pleasant holiday. 
Here is a chance, then, of enjoying invigorating exercise 
and excitement, when it is proposed this morning to bring 
all the cattle, horses, and ostrichs to their respective ** kraals," 
in order to be counted. They are scattered miles away 
over the whole farm ; so this is done occasionally to prevent 
any being lost or stolen. We proceed on horseback, some 
dozen, including servants. It is early — four o'clock ; but 
such work must be done before the great heat of the day 
makes exposure in the open dangerous, or at least very 
tiresome. Some have guns, slung over the shoulder, and, 
as we canter along the river side, advantage is taken of a 
favourable opportunity to shoot a few fish. This is the 
usual mode of fishing here — certainly a very extraordinary 
one. It is wonderful with what precision they are killed 
by marksmen expert at this kind of shooting. Depth below 
the water, as well as distance, has to be reckoned. We 
observed a large number of leguans swimming about, and 
as we could not hit any of the trout, we took a few shots 
at one of them, which, from size and length, formed an easy 
mark. One charge at length took effect, and, on dragging 
it out, we found that it resembled a crocodile. It looked 
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very hideous, but is considered harmless. It only goes the 
length of stealing a lamb occasionally. 

On the banks of the river there is a beautiful creeper 
<^lled " the traveller's joy," which fastens like ivy on the 
trees. We made wreaths of it to ornament our horses' 
necks, and then sped on. The hills are charmingly decked 
with blackwood and olive trees, and at this point came 
down so close to the river that our way soon became barred, 
and we had to clamber up the steep sidesjin order to reach the 
higher plateau behind, where we expected to find the cattle. 
The path was so rough, that we had to dismount and leave 
the horses. On the face of a rock, shaded by an overhang- 
ing olive, we found some rough drawings done with red 
clay, resembling the figures of certain animals. These were 
old sketches of the bushmen, to whom this country at one 
time belonged. They are to be found frequently in seques- 
tered spots, and are often cleverly executed. Lichtenstein 
mentions having discovered the picture of the unicorn 
amongst a number of representations of other animals. At 
the top, a deer was surprised at his early morning meal, 
and a few shots sent after him, but in vain. We then 
spread out in a long line, and tried gradually to form a 
serai-circle round the cattle, driving them towards one point. 
At this they became somewhat excited, and suspecting evil 
intentions on our part, set off at full gallop over the " veldt." 
We followed in pursuit, straight away in the midst of much 
dust and noise, but our chargers enjoyed the fun and kept 
up, and sometimes even charged in amongst the hindmost 
oxen. In this helter-skelter fashion we tore on for some 
miles, until pursued and pursuers had thought better of it, 
at which we were much relieved, for a ride like this on a 
fleet African horse had greatly disturbed out equanimity. 
When at last they were got together, and in a more com- 
posed mood, it was easy driving them, and so we left them 
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in the charge of two or three Hottentots and went in 8earcb 
of the ostriches. They were far more difficult to manage. 
They are so fleet, and so easily startled, that it took us- 
hours before we got them to go in the direction wanted. 
When you think they are going all right, one or two sud- 
denly break loose, dart through the line of drivers, and,, 
with the speed of the wind, seek the four quarters of the 
horizon. You must just follow on, and struggle away till 
you have got them on the track again. The bird earns on 
such occasions many a curse on its provoking stupidity and 
obstinacy — the chief traits of its character. But then it 
may remember the rough ceremony of plucking, which it 
may have to go through when caught. This is done by 
pulling a long stocking over the eyes, and down the neck, 
and then cutting, or drawing out the best feathers of all 
sizes and several colours. The white feathers are the most 
handsome, some of them being a yard long, and very grace- 
fully curved. 

Another time it was a deer-hunt on horseback. Wo were 
a large company, including some fair damsels of the country 
side. The square in front of the house reminded a little of 
the courtyard of an English mansion in the olden time. 
Horses, saddled and bridled, were held by the Hottentot 
grooms. There was a great display of stamping, neighing, 
and other signs of impatience. The dogs were all excite- 
ment, which increased to wild outbursts of joy when we 
made our appearance, a gay troop of young men and maidens, 
and prepared to mount. This was in some cases no easy 
matter, as many of the horses were fier}', and inclined to 
resist the attempt to get on their backs. We had spoken 
to an old Hottentot beforehand, and he took care to get ua 
a pretty tame beast But their idea of tameness is rather 
relative — if he does not rear and bolt without considerable 
provocation, he is wonderful. Well, we cannot reason the 
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matter in such public surroundings, so we get on with an 
air of great hardihood and ease. First it is walking pace, 
and then canter, and, as they get excited, full gallop. It is 
then that the subjectivity of old Elaas' idea of tameness 
begins to manifest itself rather disagreeably. As the gallop 
gets more violent, our quadruped shows inclination to be 
the foremost in the fun, and bolts forward with the head 
well down and the tail as far np. Our feet slip rather far 
into the stin'up, and our motions do not always keep time 
with his. Hence a goo<l shake now and then, accompanied 
by an inclination to lose balance. We give Providence tlie 
reins, and hope for the best. But he is not vicious — Klaas 
had studied his nature — and is soon satisfied with his per*- 
formance. He slackens pace, and the others ride up. We 
•expect to be chaffed, but are looked upon as something of a 
hero, which we take as a matter of course, thankful that we 
had no fair pai*tner to superintend, so that it could not be 
observed that we had been run away with. At this point 
some of the servants were sent out to manceuvi'e, so as to 
bring the deer — a large flock of " springboks " — to pass a 
certain point. There a volley would be fired into them, and 
chase given. This happened as had been aiTanged. On 
they came, tine noble animals, with mingled fear ami 
haughtiness in their eye, when bang go twenty guns, and 
half-a-dozen roll over, whilst several others plunge away 
with broken leg or rib. Then to hoi-se, and away we 
scamper like the wind, in twas and threes, right in amongst 
them and ro\md them, some firing the while, some manani- 
vring, so as to shape their course in a certain direction. 
But, needless to tell, they speedily outstrip us, and escape 
over a little ridge in front. They are terribly frightened, 
and do not draw limb till some half-score of miles intervene 
between them and as. Our other chances for the day 
depend on our again surprising them, or in falling in with 
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another herd, when the same action is taken. We were not 
very fortunate, only one or two stray little bands coming 
within fire. So we turned our attention to other kinds of 
game, such as the crane, the bustard, etc., and succeeded in 
bringing down a large vulture. Here and there we came 
upon a tortoise, and in its neighbourhood some hedgehogs, 
for the two, we are told, are very friendly. 

The return home in the evening air was a complete con- 
trast to the start — jaded man and be&<3t — the former ready 
for the feast, which the goodwife had heaped upon a 
groaning table. But not too lame for the dance, for the 
young folks here seemed more sensible in their merry- 
making than those in the neighbourhood from which we 
had come. Even the young Doppers were touched by the 
sprightly music, and yielded to the sweet sentiment of 
humanity. 

The day preceding the wedding found the long, bridal 
procession on its way to Yentersdorp. It was headed by a 
spring waggon, drawn by eight prancing horses. In the 
midst was an American spider, in which sat the bride and 
bridegroom, whom it was our privilege to accompany. 
What we talked about, how we swept grandly along amid 
clouds of dust, how we felt the pain of being in the same 
carriage with a bride and bridegroom for three or four 
hours, we leave the reader t» imagine. The chief event of 
the drive was the meeting with a host of friends from the 
the Free State. Among them was an old patriarch and his 
wife, to whom we were introduced as the parents of our 
friend. There was much emotion and heartiness displayed, 
and the scene under the open sky was quite oriental. 

It was a great occasion for the little village of Venters- 
dorp as the procession swept within its gates. It is a 
typical interior village. To-day it looks from the distance 
as if it were tired of its existence, so dusty, sleepy, and wan 
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does it appear. But our arrival gives it some animation, 
which must be grateful to the few people in it who miss 
the pleasures of life sadly here, — the minister, the doctor, 
and a few other individuals of cultivated mind, who must 
put their hands to anything in a colony. So it gets more 
jovial. Troops of young people pay homage to the bride 
and bridegroom, who have to make and listen to a number 
of jokes for the occasion. The old folks form a circle by 
themselves, wherein they discuss the question of the day. 
Amongst the " Tantjes " there are just a little envy and 
jealousy apparent, for this is considered a splendid match. 
For a young Boer girl to catch a " predikant " is a great feat, 
and the " predikant " being among the Boers the greatest 
man of the district, her fortune is made. She is henceforth 
a member of the highest aristocracy. Are we mistaken, — 
misled by that vanity which characterises our sex ? Per- 
haps; but it does look suspicious that the amiable old 
"tantje" there has so often occasion to send her pretty 
Lintje with the cake basket and a cup of coffee! But 
there is at least a chance, and in this isolated spot chances 
are rare. Too late. Madam. 

" Oom van Donder " evidently desired to be powerful, as 
he read the service from the pulpit of the small Dutch kirk 
on the morrow. His voice quivered in its solemnity, and 
the great silence gave scope, to the roughest bass we have 
ever listened to. He rose in his exhortation so high on the 
wings of the sublime, that it quite surprised us to hear him 
resume his everyday humorous tone in a lively after-dinner 
speech, and, as he portrayed the pleasures and responsibil- 
ities of wedded life, we began to realise that the object of 
our journey had been accomplished. 




CHAPTER XIL 
THROUGH MANY LANDS] 

HT is a lovely August day. 1883. The Aaiqiic 
is steaming leisurely along the fair shore of 
Pondoland. The Indian Ocean is tike the 
cloudless sky — one vast sheet of soft, light- 
blue ; like it, too, in striking contrast to 
what it had been under the furious blast of the north- 
west wind a day or two previously. We had had a lively 
time of it rounding the Cape, and coasting along as far as 
Port Elizabeth. The air was burdened with huge, sombre 
ielouds, which, driven onwards by the wild wind, enveloped 
as in sharp hail showers, whilst passing. The waters were 
lashed into huge rollers — the incarnation of fury in move- 
ment. Down in the trough there it looked every moment 
as if we should be engulfed in the fearful abyss ; but the 
good little steamer breasted the great mass bravely, and 
brought ua safely out of the storni into the calm. Such it 
had become by the time we i-eached East London, a busy 
seaport, situated in the bent of a usually stormy bay, which 
ie, therefore, but ill-suited to be a harbour. Notwithstand- 
ing this, there were many large vessels at anchor, loading 
or discharging cargo. Passengers, landing or embarking 
here, generally ^et a rough handlingf rorn Neptune. They 
Qsually arrive at the steamer wet to the skin, and owing to 
the lurching of both veasels, have to submit to be hoisted up 
in a basket. Inside the bar of sand, that here chokes the 
mouth of the river, as in the case of all South African 
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rivers, there is a roomy basin, which will afford fine anchor- 
age, should the harbour authorities ever succeed in clearing 
Away the impediment to enti-ance. 

East London is the outlet for the export trade in wool and 
feathers, carried on through Queenstown and King William's 
Town, which, with fair Grahamstown and Port Elizabeth, form 
the chief cities of the Eastern Province. The scenery around 
is flat and bare, but it must have iinproved as we went on 
■<Juring the night, for this morning, as we have already said, 
the eye falls upon the green hills and glades of Pondoland. 
We are now opposite the mouth of the St. John's River — 
about one and a-half miles from the shore — where a few 
yeai's ago a small white settlement was made. Nature here 
unites sweetness with grandeur. The river, a broad, deep 
stream, winds through a mountainous, thickly-wooded coun- 
try, and enters the sea at a jx)int, where it has forced its 
way through a high, rocky hill. In front rise huge frag- 
ments of rock, against which the swift current foams. On 
either side frown fearful precipices, which throw deep 
shadows on the troubled abyss below. Beyond these the 
water becomes still and dreamy, and laps the forest-covered 
hills, that dip abruptly down into it. With the exception 
of a fort, erected and garrisoned by a portion of the Cape 
Mounted Infantry, habitation there was none but that of 
solitude. In the neighbourhood we could discern a number 
of Pondo kraals, on the green hillsides, and, with the aid of 
the telescope, also the tall, strong figures of their inhabi- 
tants. The more we see of the country, the more are we 
-charmed. It seems one labyrinth of forest, ravine, hill, and 
meadow — one, in which to lose oneself, must afford some- 
thing of the charm of fairyland, if it were not perhaps dan- 
gerous, owing to the disturbed state of feeling among the 
Pondos at pi-esent. It is always a drawback in viewing such 
licenes, — mil<i and fresh in their Ijeauty — that we must asso- 
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ciate them with savagery. How different, if we could think 
of them as the sympathetic witnesses of a civilisation, like 
them in its character. There is a certain poetic attractive- 
ness about the picture of the noble savage, reclining under 
the palm. Still, if we think of his crude intelligence, his 
low habits, his rude science of life, we experience a want in 
not being able to see the beautiful spirit of man, capable of 
enjoying nature and using her resources. If we could think 
that there, in that sweet spot, nestled some peasant s house, 
however humble, in which the higher joys of home, the 
virtues of civilised life were present, it would be like sailing 
along the most beautiful part of the coast of Italy, with the 
presence of intelligent and active man, to lend true charm 
and significance to nature ! But now ? She seems lonely, 
silent, and inappi'eciated. Would that the day had come,, 
when the black man will impress us with his character as. 
powerfully as his surroundings, and then our enjoyment 
of these will be unmarred. 

After Pondoland, the coast of Natal seems at first rather 
tame. But high mountains loom in the distance, and as we 
approach the Bluff, the hill which stands sentinel over 
Durban, it becomes densely wooded. The city has most 
magnificent streets, and gardens, villas, and public build- 
ings, which would grace any renowned European watering- 
place. The new Town- Hall is an especially costly and 
commanding building. The great warehouses, that line the 
streets, tell of an extensive, general trade with the interior 
of the colony. An enormous number of bales of wool is sent 
down in return and shipped for Britain. We observe crowds- 
of Blacks and Indian Coolies, and above some of the largest 
shops, we read Arab names. The streets were animated by 
a stream of traflic, and enlivened by the light colours of 
the Coolie dress. The villa quarter is on the Berea Hills, 
which form a splendid background, and there one may se& 
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two things, seldom surpassed, — the grand prospect on the 
town, the lake-like harbour, and the wide ocean, and many 
pretty girls, for which charm Durban is famed. 

One is much struck by the tropical aspect of its sur- 
roundings. The banana, the date palm, the cocoanut, the 
pine-apple, the sugar-cane, the coffee-plant, grow luxuri- 
antly. Forests, of tropical richness, adorn the hills. At 
Isipingo, in the neighbourhood, the manufacture of sugar is 
largely carried on. The mills are driven^by steam; and thus 
Southern nature has been wedded to Northern civilisation. 
Of this we see further signs in the beautiful city, — the post^ 
the telegraph, the railway. By the last-named we travel to 
Maritzburg, at the imminent risk of our life, for it is a 
miserably-constructed one. But the route is very pictures- 
que, notably at Botha's Hill, which affords a magnificent 
view backwards over rolling hill and forest, to the sea, and 
away to the left, through a maze of wooded ravines, to the 
Zulu border. From here the stations and farms become 
more numerous, and you soon see signs of the vicinity of 
an important city. Suddenly you come in sight of the 
capital, lying in a beautiful hollow, and showing quite an 
imposing number of spires and chimney-stalks. It has very 
little to show, however, in support of its high rank. There 
is Grovernment House, the residence of Sir Henry Bulwer, 

since replaced by Sit Havelock, a garrison, with some 

dragoons and a regiment of Highlanders in it, the Legisla- 
tive Hall and Government buildings, — a huge block in a 
shady squai*e, — plenty of representatives of rank and fashion, 
as these go in such a place, two Cathedrals, belonging to- 
rival Episcopalian camps, a nice park, etc Still it is more 
like a provincial town than a capital, — plain in the extreme, 
— with much of the old Dutch ease of its Boer founders of 
forty years ago still perceptible. Durban, as far as outward 
aspect goes, has a far better title to the distinction of capital 
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<ihan Maritzburg, and much has been spoken about remov- 
ing the seat of Government thither. The large warehouses, 
the stream of ox- waggons, the bustle of clerks and sales- 
men, show in what direction the energies of its inhabitants 
are at work. From several points within, you catch charm- 
ing glimpses of the encircling hills, forests, and dales, 
^I'owned in the distance by the massive Table Mountain ; 
for almost in every corner of South Africa you light upon 
one of these peculiarly-shaped heights. But whilst its sur- 
roundings delight the eye, they interfere very much with 
the circulation of the air, and they enhance the soporific 
effect of the great heat so much, that Maritzburg has been 
nicknamed " The Sleepy Hollow." This sluggishness of the 
atmosphere finds its equal in the moral condition of some of 
the citizens, which, if all tales be true, is not very vigorous. 
The number of scandals, compared with its size, is quite 
shocking. 

In the evening we strolled into the Legislative Council 
Chamber, and found the members divided into two parties, 
for it is true all the world over, that men will wrangle about 
politics and religion. The question to-night is, whether 
self-government is preferable to remaining in the subordi- 
nate position of a crown colony. The greater number of the 
speakers incline to answer in the negative, which for a 
young country, with a small white population in the midst 
of a large coloured one, seems the only prudent conclusion 
to come to. On one side are the restless Pondos ; on an- 
other are the envious Boers, who claim it as theirs, by right 
of first conquest; on another the Zulus, numerous, though 
beaten ; on the other the sea, and how it could maintain its 
youthful existence without a mother's help to shield it from 
all these bad boys, is not easy to see. But, like all youths, 
it is fond of talking big. For all that it loves its protectress 
with passionate warmth, the colonists being more English 
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and Scotch than Irish or Dutch, and the chief longing of 
the young Natalian is to pay her an affectionate visit at 
the earliest opportunity. 

From Maritzburg we took the postcart to Newcastle, a 
little town situated in the north-west corner of the colony. 
The railway had not then been extended to Ladysinitli, 
100 miles further into the interior, as is the case now. Of 
course our conveyance was crammed with a very mixed 
company, representing the heterogeneous elements which 
compose the population of such an infant country. There 
was an army captain and a roadside canteen-keeper, who 
seemed to compete with each other in smoking and swear- 
ing. Back to back with them sat a Wesleyan preacher and 
a young Boer, the former evidently with as grieved a spirit 
as his poor back was tired, for it is no joke for a minister 
to have a swearing captain to support. A couple of gold 
diggers, fresh from California, were absorbed in the discus- 
sion of past experience, and in making plans for future 
prospecting at " De Kaap." They were eagerly listened to- 
by a towsy, tattered individual, whose features proclaimed 
him a Jew — to-day the humble possessor of a few trumpery 
ornaments, to fleece the Boers with ; next year probably to 
be met in the streets of Durban, a wealthy, well-dressed 
merchant. The others seemed solid men of business, on 
their way to consult their agents up country. 

It is the end of the winter season ; hence the snow on the 
Drakensbergen, looming up towards the Western horizon. 
Their towering mass, dominated by peaks of about 10,000 
feet high, reminds one of the Bernese Oberland, and the 
glorious sunrise, which transformed even the swearing 
captain into a reverent adorer of nature, served to make 
the likeness more pronounced. One can imagine how re- 
freshing such a scene was after the tropical heat of the 
previous days. A wonderful combination of the torrid and 
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arctic zones ! The plains looked dry and bleak, for, in the 
absence of rain, the grass is withered under the winter sun. 
Oreat fires were raging everywhere, leaving the "veldt" 
black and horrid, for it is held by many to be necessary to 
bum the old grass for the sake of the young growth. At 
night the effect is very grand. Plain and hill are all ablaze, 
so that you may imagine the legions of Vulcan hurrying to 
and fro over a doomed land. 

The whole country seems to be one vast meadow. It 
has been called the garden of South Africa, and as far as 
beauty of scenery and fertility of soil go, it merits the 
compliment. But it is an uncultivated garden, for the eye 
may wander for scores of miles in many parts, and only see 
a few maize and corn fields in the neighbourhood of a farm 
or kraal. This has resulted from the action of the Govern- 
ment in alienating the soil in former years. Huge portions 
were granted to settlers and Kaffirs. Then several com- 
panies were formed, who bought up the most of it, so that 
now the Government only possesses a small portion, mostly 
in out-of-the-way places. The owners of the rest prefer to 
let it as sheep and cattle runs. Hence agriculture, and 
with it, in the absence of industrial resources, immiirration 
are very much repressed. Only along the coast, where 
coffee, sugar, ginger, pepper are produced, have the capabi- 
lities of the soil been drawn out. The trade with the 
interior is the chief occupation, and this gave occasion, 
before the railway was so far extended, for transport-riding 
on a large scale. It is a pity that Natal must depend far 
too much upon the Transvaal and Free State, whilst the 
treasures of its own soil are left untouched. With the 
advantages of a delightful climate, and the great reservoir 
of tiie Drakensbergen, whence countless streams seek their 
way to the sea, it would, doubtless, become one of the 
richest agricultural countries on the face of the earth. But 
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in a colony the chief question always is, how to make 
money most quickly, come of the future what will. 

It is a lonely land. During our three days* journey from 
Maritzburg to Newcastle, we only pass through a few road- 
side hamlets, which are both small and unfinished looking. 
How different such a journey through one of the old civil- 
ized lands of the North : Hardly an inch of uncultivated 
arable land ! Proud old castles and venerable cathedrals ! 
Vast cities and smiling villages! All the wonders of 
modern invention ! The refinements of civilisation ! The 
mighty traces of history and romance ! The imagery of 
art and poetry ! Here ? The Kaffir kraal, the rough farm* 
house, the miserable scratch of a road, — with scores of 
lumbering ox- waggons, — newly erected bridges over the 
rivers, the untouched soil, the presence of nude man ! The 
number of inhabitants, how small in proportion to that of 
square miles ! Larger than Scotland, it has not a twelfth 
of its population, and how large a portion of it does the 
savage element compose. Besides 10,000 Indian Coolies, 
there are only 30,000 Europeans, who live amongst and 
govern 350,000 Zulus. These found Natal so safe and 
delightful an abode after British Government had asserted 
itself, that they flocked to it from all quarters. They were 
granted permission to reside and live as they chose — work 
or sleep, if they behaved themselves. Their presence in 
such numbers is an eyesore to the white who would have 
them kept under stricter laws, — forced to work at their 
bidding — and many are the broils between them and the 
farmer and merchant. We think that it would have a 
better effect on themselves, if their laziness and idleness 
were in some way curtailed. The men, who are polygamists, 
often loll at their kraals the whole year round, and make 
the women do all the work, — make beer from the mealie, 
cultivate a patch of ground, and look after a few cattle and 
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sheep. The hundreds of thousands of acres, wasted in this^ 
way in Kaffir locations, might surely, by stricter legislation, 
be put to better use. 

Newcastle is situated in an angle, formed by the Fi'ee 
State and the Transvaal boundaries, while Zululand and 
Basutoland are in the vicinity. A very varied life therefore 
surges through its streets — Zulu, Basuto, Boer, and Natalian 
— if streets they can be called, for Newcastle is one of 
those places, where you can study the primitive origin of 
cities. The houses are mostly shanties — built some of them 
in a straight line — but when you take a general survey, you 
can hardly discover any harmony of arrangement. In this 
respect you seem to see an art of architecture of primitive 
times, whilst, strangely, everything else is modern. In a 
budding country you frequently meet such examples of the 
past and present combined. All the same, it is the world 
in 'parvo ! — a macrocosm in a microcosm. Only everybody 
is more independent in mien than at home, for the doctrine 
of equality obtains uncoasciously in a colony. The new 
civilisations have little of the mediaevel spirit in them. 
Otherwise, people work and rest, gossip and read their 
newspaper, discuss and wrangle, love and hate us all the 
earth over. It is difficult at first for one, accustomed to a 
wider and more intellectual range of society, to contract 
into the little groove of the place, but you soon discover 
some individuals of educated tastes. That douce, old 
Scotch merchant has brought thither and retained a canny, 
well-informed mind. That bronzed, roughly dressed sales- 
man is a scion of some English noble family, — a not rarely 
met individual in South Africa. Another, with perhaps 
more conceit than learning, has caused it to be whispered 
about, that he is a B.A of an English university. Another 
has dramatic genius of a high order, of which he delighted 
to give proof on the stage of the little, local theatre. But 
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the sun in Newcastle's social firmament is the editor of the 
Echo, who combines high culture with great courtesy of 
manner. 

For us nature, in her lonely grandeur and vastness, has a 
most fascinating charm. In such an isolated spot one is 
more observant of, and impressed by her. How the peace 
of a calm, moonlight evening soothes the soul, whilst the 
inimitable brightness, in which everything jubilates on the 
morrow, makes you, out of sympathy, joyful. Then again, 
you are oblivious to all but an indefinable silence, wrapping 
everything in melancholy — the precursor of the thunder 
storm. In the morning, not a cloud, but a fearful heat, 
which makes the atmosphere to vibrate nervously. To- 
wards noon a little speck hanging over yon peak in the far 
distance! It expands, blackens, moves nearer, and the 
silence is broken by a low, sullen boom. In half an hour 
the sky all round is hung in the darkest drapery ; but it 
expresses violent wrath, rather than the gloom of sadness. 
They make an awful picture of passion, those frowning 
clouds, whirled by the tearing wind and belching forth fire 
amid the crash, as of a thousand cannon. Soon the dust 
cloud hides all else from view, and the roar of the hurri- 
cane hardly admits of hearing the dull thud of the striking 
lightning and the continuous discharge of the thunder. 
Nothing mortal can stand before its rage, as it approaches 
like a million furies, seeking whom they may devour. 
With a noise like to rend the universe, it rushes past ; the 
rain pours in torrents for a quarter of an hour, then the 
sun bursts through, and, amid its laughing rays, there is 
peace again in sky and on earth. Sometimes it is not ac- 
compsoiied by the dust, but resembles a northern storm on 
a highly magnified scale. The lightning, being then dis- 
tinctly seen, is most appaling — streams of fire at different 
points — zigzag or perpendicular, according to the state of 

N 
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the air— entering the earth with a terrible report, and 
throwing up a great quantity of debris. The peals of 
thunder are most violently loud, shaking houses to their 
base, and striking awe into the heart of man and beast To 
be caught by the storm, while riding in some lonely place, 
as we have been, is eerie, eerie beyond compare. But there 
is nothing for it but to dismount and hold your quivering 
horse, with the saddle on your head, to give protection from 
the hail. To gallop on, in the hope of escape, is highly 
dangerous, for a horse heated and moving violently is the 
best possible target for the lightning stroke. At New- 
castle, and throughout Natal, the Free State, and the Trans- 
vaal, such storms are of daily occurrence in the hot season. 
They afford grim enjoyment to a spirit revelling in the 
unfettered display of nature's action. 

The general representation of the great world, crowded 
on the stage of this small sphere, would not have been 
complete without the presence, in some degree, of the eccle- 
siastical divisions, so rife at home. One moderately sized 
church would have held the whole of the population, but, 
as elsewhere in the case of religion, the shades of opinion 
were limitless. There were Episcopalians, Presbyterians, 
Congregationalists, Wesleyans, etc, and they must needs 
remain within the exclusive bounds of their respective 
beliefs, especially the first named, haughty in the vaunted 
superiority of the so-called Apostolic Succession. It is 
melancholy that nobody seems to claim to be a Christian. 
We minister to the handful of Presbyterians, who have 
called us to be their bishop. If a man were little-minded 
enough to believe in the exclusively divine right of Presby- 
tery or Episcopacy, how the limitedness of such a situation 
would nurture it. We should not then be surprised if we 
found him, with the gravest, most important air, addressing 
the canine part of his congregation, for we were often 
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ftinused to observe that the audience consisted of as many 
<logs as persons. Towards the end of the service they 
manifested their joy at the prospect of relief by loud bark- 
ings, which often spoiled the benediction. 

Our diocese is about one hundred miles long, and half as 
many broad; many a lonely ride we therefore undertake 
for the purpose of holding services at farms and hamlets. 
Our only luggage is a saddle-bag, containing a supply of 
provisions for one day, and some other small necessaries. 
Some good Christian may give us a bed, if not, we shall 
take the grassy " veldt" 

Here is a Kaffir kraal — the whole district swarms with 
them. Their owners seem to have some taste, for they in- 
variably select a sweet hillside spot. The huts are con- 
structed in the bee-hive fashion, and arranged in the form 
of a circle, with that of the head man, which is always 
larger than the others, in the centre. One kraal may 
belong to one man, if he is rich, and has consequently many 
wives. You often observe, therefore, a number of women 
.and quite a multitude of children hanging about. 

The look of these habitations takes us back to an early 
grade of civilisation — the first stage above the cave resi- 
dence; and if the people and their surroundings did not 
look so dirty, we should feel inclined to praise their free, 
untutored existence, as compared with that in many of the 
horrid streets of our manufacturing towns, for instance. 
There is at least fresh air, a bright sky, and undisfigured 
nature. Such treatment seems to agree well with the 
human constitutioiL The women have handsome figures, 
natural grace in their motions, and often a certain soft 
beauty of countenance. They are almost martial in their 
gait But they are the drudges of the men, and do not lend 
that refinement and moral inspiration to society, which 
Emerson holds to be two of the chief marks of an advanced 
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civilisation. The other sex are remarkably powerful-look- 
ing — tall, straight, round-chested. They are often to be 
seen nearly nude, but, when possible, are very fond of 
wearing an English soldier s cast-off uniform. It may be 
tattered almost beyond recognition, but their pride is 
immense, as they swagger about with the air of a general. 
If they were not so lamentably addicted to drinking, quar- 
relling, fighting, and lolling lazily about, when not engaged 
in working for a wife, we should have some hope of their 
being, notwithstanding their black skins, one of the finest 
races on earth some day. There is a mighty bound between 
this and that, however. Still here is something which, as 
it speedily changed the aspect of the northern nations, 
so, if its power has scope, must speedily regenerate them. 
It is a mission station, belonging to the Berlin Missionary 
Society. Mr. Princesky is the missionary. He has gathered 
several hundreds of Natal Zulus around him, who, in con- 
trast to the savage, live in houses, cultivate a piece of 
ground, and wear European clothing. By teaching the 
young and preaching Christianity, as well as by inducing 
them to adopt industrial habits, the missionary seeks 
to elevate them. The discipline is strict. Firmness is 
kindness in such a case. Mr. Princesky informed us, that 
when two of the women quarrelled violently, the punish- 
ment he prescribed was that they should be shut up in a 
large sack together till the kiss of peace was implanted on 
each other's lips 1 We found him most excellent company 
— the man of science as well as the missionary — and there- 
fore much unlike some others of his calling, whom we have 
met throughout South Africa. He is a most acute observer 
and enthusiastic admirer of nature, and had a vast fund of 
information on physical subjects. He is something of a 
gold hunter, and told us to keep a sharp eye on all the 
brook courses we happened to pass. He has discovered a 
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«ure for snake bite, which he had proved to be effectual in 
the case of forty of his Kaffirs, who had been bitten by 
.poisonous snakes. He takes the head, the gal]> and the 
Jiver of the dead snake, bums them to a cinder, and makes 
a powder. This he rubs on the wound, and also gives some 
to the bitten man to swallow, and a cure follows. He had 
experimented on a young goat, which he allowed a very 
}x>isonous snake to bite. In a second or two it fell down, 
•Ijut he applied the powder and saved it. We suspect that 
this is after all only a recast of domer of the Kaffir remedies, 
which the witch doctors are very expert at composing. 
But, remembering how frequently death follows the bite by 
•one of the deadlier kind, we were rather sceptical. The 
only preventive we should care to rely on is, where pos- 
.sible, a handkerchief bound tightly above the part bitten, 
^nd then suck out the poison or cut out the flesh, with a 
good bumper of brandy to finish. Snakes swarm in this 
part — the puffader, the boomslang, the cobra, etc We were 
advised by an old Boer always to keep a look-out when 
taking a walk, and one day, unmindful of this kindly 
advice, we almost put our foot on one of the first mentioned. 
Another time, when following the plough with a friend, we 
were startled to find a big one, which had just been turned 
up, wriggling among our feet. 

Our parish, as afore remarked, lay in a setting bordering 
several countries. On the one* hand Zululand, quite near. 
Ascending some hill, such as Majuba, now famed in the 
4ijinal8 of the world, we could see far into it. It is a beau- 
tiful, though melancholy prospect, for the green hills, 
wooded knolls and ravines, and grassy plains, which have 
such a pleasing effect on the eye, are associated with so 
much dissension and carnage. Near yon hill, for instance, 
is the spot where the Prince Imperial was slain, and close 
to it Zlobane, where thousands of Zulus were mowed down 
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civilisation. The other sex are remarkably powerful-look- 
ing — tall, straight, round-chested. They are often to be 
seen nearly nude, but, when possible, are very fond of 
wearing an English soldier's cast-off uniform. It may be 
tattered almost beyond recognition, but their pride ia 
immense, as they swagger about with the air of a general. 
If they were not so lamentably addicted to drinking, quar- 
relling, fighting, and lolling lazily about, when not engaged 
in working for a wife, we should have some hope of their 
being, notwithstanding their black skins, one of the finest 
races on earth some day. There is a mighty bound between 
this and that, however. Still here is something which, as 
it speedily changed the aspect of the northern nations, 
so, if its power has scope, must speedily regenerate them. 
It is a mission station, belonging to the Berlin Missionary 
Society. Mr. Princesky is the missionary. He has gathered 
several hundreds of Natal Zulus around him, who, in con- 
trast to the savage, live in houses, cultivate a piece of 
ground, and wear European clothing. By teaching the 
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kindness in such a case. Mr. Princesky informed us, that 
when two of the women quarrelled violently, the punish- 
ment he prescribed was that they should be shut up in a 
large sack together till the kiss of peace was implanted on 
each other's lips ! We found him most excellent company 
— the man of science as well as the missionary — and there- 
fore much unlike some others of his calling, whom we have 
met throughout South Africa. He is a most acute observer 
and enthusiastic admirer of nature, and had a vast fund of 
information on physical subjects. He is something of a 
gold hunter, and told us to keep a sharp eye on all the 
brook courses we happened to pass. He has discovered a 
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«ure for snake bite, which he had proved to be effectual in 
the case of forty of his filaffira, who had been bitten by 
poisonous snakes. He takes the head, the gal), and the 
Jiver of the dead snake, bums them to a cinder, and makes 
a powder. This he rubs on the wound, and also pves some 
to the bitten man to swtJlow, and a cure follows. He had 
experimented on a young goat, which he allowed a very 
l>oisonou3 snake to bito. In a second or two it fell down, 
but he applied the powder and saved it We suspect that 
this is after all only a recast of some of the Kaffir remedies, 
which the witch doctors are very expert at composing. 
Kut, remembering how frequently death follows the bite by 
-me of the deadlier kind, we were rather sceptical The 
only preventive we should care to rely on is, where pos* 
-sible, a handkerchief bound tightly above the part bitten, 
And then suck out the poison or cut out the flesh, with a 
.i^ood bumper of brandy to finish. Snakes swarm in this 
part — the pufi^er, the boomslang, the cobra, etc. We were 
advised by an old Boer always to keep a look-out when 
taking a walk, and one day, unmindful of this kindly 
advice, we almost put our foot on one of the first mentioned. 
Another time, when following the plough with a friend, we 
were startled to find a big one, which had just been turned 
up, wriggling among our feet. 

Our parish, as afore remarked, lay in a setting bordering 
several countries. On the one- hand 2ululand, quite near. 
Ascending some hill, such as Majuba, now famed in the 
juinals of the world, we could see far into iL It is a beau-' 
tiful, though melancholy prospect, for the green hills, 
wooded knolls and ravines, and grassy plains, which have 
such a pleasing effect on the eye, are associated with so 
much dissension and carnage. Near yon hill, for instance, 
is the spot where the Prince Imperial was slain, and close 
to it Zlobane, where thousands of Zulus were mowed down 
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whilst attacking the British position. In the same direc- 
tion is the Blood River, where the Boers long ago took 
revenge for the massacre of a number of their relatives by 
the savages. Further off to the East are the scenes of many 
conflicts — Rorke's Drift and Isandhlwana — the former re- 
minding of great victory, the latter of bloody defeat. And 
now it is torn by contending factions, and all this fighting 
apparently in vain. Truly our Government, of whatever 
party, may bury its head with shame on beholding the 
results of such blundering and vacillation. It is a humbling 
example of that something wrong in our ways of ruling our 
Empire, which has often of late years wrought so much 
disaster. Continuously firm policy and no hesitation about 
annexation, where such action alone will help, is the only 
remedy. 

On the other hand, but at a considerable distance, Basu- 
toland — the Switzerland of South Africa, for the Alp-like 
range of the Drakensbergen sweeps through it. It was long 
held by the powerful old chief, Moshesh, against all enemies,, 
both white and black ; but complications having arisen, it 
has since been annexed to the British Empire. There are 
still occasional squabbles among the petty chiefs, who, under 
the magistrate of their district, are allowed to exercise a 
certain authority. Under the British rule, however, and 
the influence of missions, the people are learning to value 
order and industry. They are a fine race, but brandy, im- 
ported from the Free State and the Colony, is doing much 
mischief. But for this, they must speedily become a 
wealthy agricultural and pastoral people. 

Between these two extremes lie the Free State and Trans- 
vaal, both reached in an hour or two from Newcastle. A 
journey through the first-named is both healthful and plea- 
surable. It is a high plateau, from 4000 to 5000 feet above 
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the sea level The great plains are picturesquely broken by 
hills ; the scenery, notwithstanding, is usually too monoton- 
ous to charm the eye, accustomed to the green undulating^ 
landscapes of Natal. Much of it is dry and barren, and in 
winter, owing to its height is swept by cold winds, and 
sometimes heavily covered with snow. Yet it furnishes, 
pasture for millions of sheep and cattle. Its inhabitants 
are thus exclusively a p&storal people. They have neither 
water supply , nor till lately did they have means of commu- 
nication, to enable them to devote themselves to agriculture. 
Many are very rich in land and herds, but their wealth is- 
at the mercy of wind and sun, for the long droughts often 
carry off thousands of their stock. They live in homes^ 
sometimes handsome and comfortable, though the old clay 
hovel is still frequently to be met with. There they delight 
to practise a boundless hospitality, dispensed in quite a 
fashionable style, for education has lately made rapid 
strides, and has brought refinement of manner along with 
it. There is still a considerable Dopper or backward ele* 
inent. These refuse to move with the times. They stick 
to the ox-waggon, and scorn the railway, which in Natal 
and the Colony has superseded this patriarchal mode of con-> 
veyance. They harbour in the serener nooka The towns 
and villages, on the other hand, are full of sprightly life,, 
especially Bloemfontein, the capital, in whose sweet shade 
all the bustle and show of high life flourish. Perhaps ita 
proximity to the Diamond Fields accounts for this. One 
would hardly imagine the existence, some hours to the 
West, in the midst of what was a lonely waste twenty 
years ago, of a mighty city of 40,000 inhabitants, revelling^ 
often rioting, in luxury and wealth. Kimberley, the South 
African London, is the chief outlet for the commerce of the 
Free State, and so, greatly influences its life. To its neigh- 
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bourbood it owes much of its prosperity ; to tbe able govern- 
ment of President Brand, its peaceful relations to tbe 
Basutos and otber coloured tribes on its frontiers. 

The Transvaal is a vast country — green and well- watered, 
and thus admirably fitted for agriculture and sheep-farm- 
ing. It has great stores of coal, like Natal, and much gold, 
if report be true. Fruits and cereals grow luxuriantly, not- 
withstanding the great altitude. It has a most salubrious 
climate ; yet it is a crippled land, for it is the Elysium of 
the obstinate Boer^ who does his best to suppress all enter- 
prise that does not breathe a fervent Africander spirit 
With its splendid chances, it has more than once been on 
tbe brink of bankruptcy. Under English rule, the telegraph 
was introduced, roads extended, and commerce encouraged. 
But the Boer loves isolation, and freedom from taxes and 
obtrusive law, and the Englishman is often insolent, and 
given to ridicule. So the two did not assort, and fought 
together ; and the Boer, who is brave and intelligent, though 
narrow-minded, won, as we shall see. Now the land is 
again the Paradise of Boerdom, and languishes somewhat. 
Its chief towns are Pretoria, the capital, Potchefstroom, and 
Leydenburg. In these there is still a considerable English 
element, for the Boer of the Transvaal is no merchant — ^a 
simple problem of multiplication would utterly crush his 
ingenuity. But his land has a future — its fertility, its ad- 
vanced position, its scope for many happy homes, must 
make it, under enlightened government, great and pros- 
perous. 




CHAPTER XIII. 

OUR BATTLEa WITH THE BOERS. 

I^ROM a Httle hill in the environs of Newcastle, 
the summit of Majuba is clearly seen. With 
many traces of the recent Transvaal War 
still fresh, in and around the town — encamp- 
ments, sentry-posts, graveyards — we were 
naturally curious to see the actual scenes of the battles — 
namely, Ing(^o, Lang's Nek, and Majuba, about twenty 
Diiles distant. Accompanied by an Africander friend, we 
■accordingly set off one day on horseback, with this object 
in view. Our companion, being an enthusiastic patriot, 
burst forth occasionally in a hearty panegyric on the heroic 
deeds of his countrymen, and, though apparently at our ex- 
pense, wc found it so natural, that we enjoyed rather than 
resented it. For, on such occasions, it is better to realise 
yourself not as a part of a part, but as a part of the whole 
-of humanity. Indeed, we were glad of the opportunity 
to crudfy a little that feeling of nationality, which is the 
parent of so much sitly exclusion and jealousy on the 
face of the earth. It has its place in the constitution, 
but when it comes the length of making the distinc- 
tion between Oreek and Barbarian, as the nations in their 
pride tacitly do, however plausibly they speak, it is time to 
rein up. But our glowing comrade now seems to have 
worked himself beyond the range of reasonable admiration, 
■and is thundering agunst the English in bitter, pharlsaic 
■spirit. Remonstrance avails not, so nature herself inter- 
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feres. Just at the height of his oration, his horse stumbles- 
into a deep hole, and goes straight down, bearing his elo- 
quent rider very unceremoniously back to the reality of our 
mother earth, and the necessity for soft treading when you 
have a horse for your platform. 

We called on several of the Boers, two of whom kindly 
undertook to be our guides over the battlefields. They 
were of the real Transvaal type. Although slow and 
phlegmatic, there were not wanting signs of decision and 
intelligence. Cross them, or give them cause to believe 
that they have been wronged, and they could be as violent 
and obstinate as any recalcitrant donkey. This trait alone 
may give rise to dogged courage — hence the bravery dis- 
played by them in the late war. They have ever been 
prone to use their "roers," when their designs were^ 
thwarted. The English and they have squabbled together 
for half a century, but except at the battle of Boomplaats 
in 1849, it never came to more than an occasional skirmish. 
But the war, waged in this north-west corner of Natal,, 
was a prolonged and desperate struggle. Its cause was the 
annexation of the Transvaal by Sir Theophilus Shepstone, 
the representative of the British Government, in 1878. In 
the proclamation, issued on that occasion, the reasons ad- 
duced to support such action were, that the Transvaal 
(jovernment had failed to rule successfully the large native 
population within and around its borders; that thus the 
native chiefs had acquired a confidence and sense of supe- 
riority dangerous, not only to the white inhabitants of the 
Transvaal, but to the whole white race throughout South 
Africa ; that commerce was well-nigh destroyed ; that the- 
country was in a state of bankruptcy ; that the white in- 
habitants were divided into factions ; and that a large 
number of the people had petitioned for annexation. 

This was doubtless a high-handed proceeding. Sir Theo- 
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philus did not act in accordance with the instructions con- 
tained in his commission, which directed annexation only 
under certain conditions — viz., at the wish of the people, 
and after approval by the Governor of the Cape Colony ;. 
where&s the Special Commissioner simply stepped in, and by 
a vigorous stroke proclaimed the country British territory. 
Still, although the manner of carrying it out cannot be justi- 
fied in point of form, it is certain that annexation was in- 
evitable, and in the interest both of the Transvaal and the 
British ; but as much in that of the former as that of the- 
latter. There has been much controversy on the point, but 
it has not been conclusively shown that the condition of 
the Transvaal was much different from what it is described 
to be in the proclamation. Sir Theophilus has found a 
staunch defender in Mr. Trollope ; a bitter oponent in Mr. 
Aylward. But it is certain that the position of affairs was 
as bad as it could possibly have been, and could not hav& 
been allowed, from prudential reasons alone, to continue so 
any longer. 

So far, so good. But mistakes were made — such as the 
appointment of unsuitable officers to the public posts ; the 
Boers were irritated, and two deputations — the second 
bearing a petition signed by 6500 burghers — were sent to- 
England, to entreat that their land should be restored. Sir 
Owen Lanyon then took the place of Sir Theophilus Shep- 
stone, an appointment which, coupled with the failure of 
the deputation, served to increase the dissatisfaction. Then 
came the advent of Sir Bartle Frere, who had a conference 
with 4000 Boers near Pretoria. While not holding out any 
hope of the annexation being recalled, he admitted that 
they had many grievances, and showed himself both straight- 
forward and sympathetic He advised them to send another 
memorial, to be transmitted, not by a deputation, but by 
himself, accompanied by a sketch of a constitution, which,. 
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in his opinion, should be granted, and would be accepted. 
The next arrival was that of Sir Garnet Wolesley, who came 
4o subdue Secoecoeni, and settle the Transvaal. In the first 
object he quickly succeeded ; in the second he showed as 
much of the blundering spirit as he had manifested in the 
rsettlement of Zululand. None of his measures brought con- 
tentment, nor had those of Sir Owen Lanyon, after his 
•departure, any better effect. Taxes were not paid, and the 
British authority openly defied. At length it was resolved, 
•at a great mass meeting, held at Paarde Kraal, on the 13th 
December 1880, to restore the South African Republic, by 
force of arms, if necessary, and a triumvirate, consisting of 
Messrs Kriiger, Joubert, and Pretorius, was appointed to 
organise and carry on a government. These issued a pro- 
clamation declaring the fa\i accompli. Sir Owen Lanyon 
issued a counter one, declaring the Boers in arms rebels, 
.and ordering the military to take action for the suppression 
of the rebellion. 

Thereafter came the news of the Bronkhorst Spruit fight, 
between the Boei*s and a portion of the 94th regiment, 
which was on its way from Leydenburg to Pretoria, in order 
to reinforce the garrison. The force was composed of over 
250 men, with Colonel Anstruther in command, and left 
Leydenburg on the 5th December. While on the march, 
rumours reached them that the Boers had risen in rebellion, 
l>ut no hostile signs were apparent till the 20th, when the 
iregiment had arrived at a point about thirty-eight miles 
from Pretoria. About mid-day the Colonel and Conductor 
Egerton were riding some distance ahead to select a camp- 
ing ground, when a number of Boers were perceived on a low 
ridge to the left. The Colonel galloped back and ordered 
the men to halt, and the rear wagons and men to close up. 
Meanwhile a messenger, with a flag of truce, approached 
4ill within one hundred yards. He then halted, calling out 
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thrice in English and thrice in Dutch, that if there were 
anybody to speak with him, he should come forward. Con- 
ductor Egerton advanced, and was informed that he had a 
letter, for the Colonel and desired to see him. On being in- 
formed of this request, the Colonel, accompanied by two- 
officers, walked out to meet him, when a sealed letter was. 
handed to him. Its purport was, that the Republic having 
been proclaimed at Heidelberg, and the Dutch people being 
determined to maintain it, any movements of British troops 
were prejudicial to their interests, and if the Colonel ad- 
vanced beyond the Spruit, they would consider it a declara- 
tion of war, and he must be responsible for the consequences. 
The messenger added verbally, " My General gives you five 
minutes' time to consider over the matter, and what your 
plan will be." Colonel Anstruther replied, " I've got my 
orders for Pretoria, and to Pretoria 111 go." Each party 
then galloped back to his own force, and firing commenced. 
The Boers had at first been about three hundred yards dis- 
tant, but it is said that whilst the flag of truce w&s flying, 
they advanced till within two hundred, and the soldiers, 
had not time properly to open out in skirmishing order, 
when a murderous fire was poured upon them. It was 
returned, but the enemy having the advantage of a rough, 
slightly wooded height, and being posted, as is their custom, 
behind trees and stones, were hardly touched by the British 
fire. The officers, with but one exception, were all either 
killed or wounded during the first ten minutes. For ten 
minutes more the firing was kept up on both sides, but at 
the end of that time. Colonel Anstruther, seeing that there 
was no possibility of victory, and in order to save the small* 
number of men still unstruck, told them to throw up hats 
and wave handkerchiefs as a sign of surrender. In the 
meantime fighting was going on all along the line of 
waggons, half a mile in length, up to the rear guard*. 
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About 200 Boers, after firing a volley at 400 yards' distance, 
•dashed up to the waggons, shooting the oxen and many of 
the men in charge. Immediately after the flag of truce 
was hoisted, Commandant Joubert came forward and 
«hook hands with the Colonel, saying he was sorry to see 
him wounded. He then ordered the remainder of the men 
to surrender their arms, and all the baggage, and to proceed 
to their camp some distance off. To the wounded, amongst 
whom, sad to say, was a woman, the wife of one of the 
sergeants, the Boers were most attentive. Every day they 
brought milk, butter, eggs, bread, fruit, etc., and if a man 
went to any of their farms, they at once, without payment, 
gave him anything he wanted. On the British side, 7 
officers and 149 men were killed or wounded, and of the 
Boers 2 killed and 5 wounded — a grim commentary on 
British shooting power, although it must not be forgotten 
that the poor fellows were taken at disadvantage ; a high 
<;ompliment to Boer tactics. 

The excitement which the news of this disaster caused 
throughout England and South Africa was greatly intensi- 
fied by the murder of Captain Elliot, when crossing the 
Vaal. He and Captain Lambert had been released on 
parole, and had been brought to the bank of the river by a 
Boer escort. What then happened has been vividly described 
by the latter. " Being pitch dark, with vivid lightning, the 
river roaring past, and as I knew impassable, I asked, had 
we not better wait till morning, as I did not know the 
drift They replied, * No, cross at once.' I drove my horses 
into the river, when they immediately fell ; lifted them, and 
•drove on about 5 or 6 yards, when we fell into a hole ; got 
them out with much difficulty, and advanced another yard, 
when we got stuck against a rock. The current was now 
so strong, and the drift deep, my cart was turned over on 
its side, and water rushed over the seat I called out to the 
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Oommander on the bank that we were stuck, and to send 
^issistance, or might we return, to which he replied, ' If you 
<lo, we will shoot you/ I then tried, but failed, to get the 
horses to move. Turning to Captain Elliot, I said, we must 
swim for it, and asked, could he swim ? to which he replied, 
* A little.' ' If you can't, I will stick to you, for I can/ 
When we were holding this conversation, a volley from the 
bank was fired into us, the bullets passing through the back 
of my cart, one of which must have mortaJly wounded poor 
Elliot, who only uttered the single word 'Oh!' and fell 
headlong into the river. I immediately sprang in after 
him, but was swept down the river under the current some 
jards. On gaining the surface of the water, I could see 
nothing of Elliot, but called out his name twice, but received 
no reply. Immediately another volley was fired at me, 
making the water hiss where the bullets struck. I now 
struck out for the opposite bank, which I reached witli 
difficulty in about ten minutes ; but as it was deep, black 
mud, on landing I stuck fast, but eventually reached the top 
of the bank, and ran for about 2000 yards under a heavy 
fire the whole time. The night being pitch dark, but lit up 
every minute by vivid flashes of lightning, showed the 
-enemy my whereabouts. I found myself now in the Free 
State, but where, I could not tell, but knew my direction 
was south, which, though it was raining, hailing, and blow- 
ing hard and bitterly cold, an occasional glimpse of the stars 
■showed me I was going right. I walked all that night and 
next day till ten o'clock, when eventually I crawled into a 
f^tore, kept by an Englishman, Mr. Groom, who did all in his 
power to help me. I had tasted no food since the previous 
morning at sunrise, and all the Dutch farmers refused me 
water, so without hat or coat, which I had left on the banks 
of the Yaal, and shoes worn through, I arrived exhausted 
at the above gentleman's place." 
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The British Government now took serious measures to 
assert its authority. Large reinforcements were sent out^ 
and in the meantime Sir G. P. Col ley took up a position 
with two regiments, the 58th and the 3-60th, at Mount 
Prospect, whence, on the morning of the 28th January 1881, 
he moved forward to attack the Boer position on Lang's- 
Nek, the key to the Transvaal on the Natal side. This- 
Nek is a slight hollow on a semicircular range of hills, over 
which the ro^ into the Transvaal passes. On the left is 
Majuba, a hill towering high above the others ; on the right 
the ridge is broken by stony "koppies" at intervals. 
Arrived at the foot of this range, the general thus disposed 
his troops. The 58th regiment was directed to storm the 
height, a little to the right of the road, the artillery to pro- 
tect its ascent, by throwing shells on to the summit, the- 
small number of cavalry to charge on the right of the 58th, 
whilst the 60th w&s kept in reserve. The repeated attempts 
of the cavalry to dislodge the Boer detachment on the 
" koppie," against whom their efforts were directed, failed, 
and they were forced to retreat with many empty saddles. 
Meanwhile the infantry, under cover of the artillery fire, 
were steadily ascending, to attack the main Boer position. 
Already well advanced, they were subjected to a heavy fire 
from the enemy above, and likewise to a galling cross fire 
from the party of Boers who had repulsed the charge of the 
cavalry. Colonel Deane then gave the word to charge, 
which the soldiers, notwithstanding the exhaustion resulting 
from their long climb through tall, wet grass, responded to 
with great vigour. The Boers answered with volley upon 
volley, which took fearful effect, killing Colonel Deane, who 
fell 10 yards in front of the first man, and either killing or 
wounding all the other officers and scores of the men. 
Nevertheless, the soldiers kept sturdily advancing, one man 
getting so near the summit as to bayonet a Boer ; but the- 
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Boers being largely reinforced, it became impossible to 
stand many minutes before this deadly fire. So the retreat 
was sounded, and the 58th retired down the hill in good 
order, but suffering severely from the shower of bulleta 
sent after them. The General then moved back to the 
camp at Mount Prospect, having lost seven officers and 
nearly two hundred men killed and wounded. The loss of 
the Boers was fourteen killed and twenty-seven wounded. 

Many reasons have been put forward to account for the 
disastrous repulse. The fact remains, that it failed simply 
because the British troops suffered a defeat. There was no- 
lack of courage. They fought till they were frightfully 
cut up. But General Golley apparently underrated his- 
enemy, and had too few troops to storm such a strong posi- 
tion. It is melancholy to stand here among these many 
graves and think of this, and to remember that the whole 
struggle was for the British a miserable squabble, which 
could have been avoided, had we ruled the Transvaal with 
some portion of wisdom since the date of annexation. 

The Boers now attempted to prevent the Qeneral's com- 
municating with Newcastle, so that by the 7th of February 
the mail-cart was intercepted between the town and th& 
camp. On the morning of the 8th, therefore, he marched 
out with five companies of the 60th Rifles under Colonel 
Ashburnham, to patrol the road, and meet and escort some 
waggons expected. The force had safely passed the Ingoga 
River, about five miles from the camp, but here signs of the 
enemy's presence were perceived, and the videttes were 
driven in. Thereupon the General directed his troops to 
occupy the rough plateau between the Ingogo and Imbazane 
valleys, and here the fighting took place. It was more a 
large shooting match than a pitched battle. The Boers,, 
crouching behind stones and bushes, sent destructive volleys 

as often as opportunity offered, which wrought great havoc 

o 
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among the artillerymen, as they were most exposed. The 
firing on both sides, at intervals thus very heavy, was kept 
up from twelve to six o'clock in the evening, when a teriffic 
thunderstorm coming on, the Boers retired, intending to 
return in the morning. The British had maintained their 
ground ; but seeing that the position was a dangerous one 
for such a small force to hold, it was decided to withdraw 
to the camp during the night, which closed in most threaten- 
ingly — with dark clouds, heavy showers, and occasional 
lightning, the moon now and then bursting through in 
hurried gleams. The wounded were collected and protected 
as well as possible by waterproof sheets, blankets, greatcoats, 
etc., until the ambulance could be sent out Their condition 
on the exposed field in such a night was beyond description 
pitiable. The force then silently moved off, in a hollow 
square, the guns in the centre, and the infantry in skirmish- 
ing order on the four sides. On reaching the river, they 
found it much swollen, — deep and rapid, as in the case of 
all South African rivers in time of flood, and it was with 
great difficulty that they were able to cross. Some of the 
first men were swept down, but saved by a projecting sand- 
bank. The rest went over in detachments, holding hands. 
One brave officer. Lieutenant Wilkinson, who had greatly 
distinguished himself in the engagement, was unfortunately 
drowned on returning some hours later to the camp, after 
having brought assistance to the wounded. It was intensely 
dark and thundering wildly, and this arduous march, after 
the fatigues of a hard day's fighting, must be looked upon 
as no slight feat, especially as the wearied soldiers had to 
drag the guns up the hill on the other side of the river, the 
horses being unable to pull them up the steep and slipper}'' 
road. The camp was reached at 4 A.M. Eight officers and 
over 130 men had been left dead or wounded on the battle- 
field. The Boers had eight killed and ten wounded. 
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Genera) CoUey was now completely surrounded in his 
<*amp, but on the arrival of General Wood at Newcastle 
with some additional regiments, the Boers retired to their 
old positions. More reinforcements were despatched from 
England, with Sir F. Roberts as commander-in-chief. Pend- 
ing the arrival of these, it was resolved by the two generals 
on the field to take united action ; but it was deemed pru- 
4lent that General Wood should first bring up all the avail- 
able forces from Maritzburg. However, while still absent, 
•General Colley moved out of camp on Saturday evening, 
26th Februaiy, on a secret expedition, taking with him 
some companies of the 58th, 3-60th, and 92nd regiments, 
the Naval-Brigade, two guns, and some hussars. Their 
<lestination was kept secret till the moment of starting, 
when it was announced that the force was to climb the 
Majuba mountain, which commanded the Boer lager. Each 
man was supplied with three days' rations and seventy 
rounds of ammunition. On the side facing the British 
camp the mountain is rough and steep ; on that on which 
the Boer encampment was, it is more gradual and less 
covered with bushes. It was up the former side that the 
expeditionary force clambered. On the way two companies 
of the GOth, and one of the 92nd, were left at different 
points, with no idea of the plan of march. Guided by 
Kaffirs, the rest toiled up, having frequently to crawl on 
hands and knees over boulders and down through deep 
" dongas." Most fatiguing it must have been, judging from 
the look of the gradient from the road, which appears at 
points perfectly impassable. It was only after six hours 
hard climbing, and just at daybreak, that the summit was 
reached. The men then took breakfast, and dug wells for 
water, but no attempt was made at fortifications as no 
attack was expected, and all were mortally exhausted. 
Great was the consternation in the Boer camp on perceiv- 
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ing the soldiers on the top of the mountain. Thinkings 
that they had cannon with them, they hastily removed a 
waggon-laager out of range. It was then decided to storm 
the British position, and a strong mounted force left for 
this purpose. Dismounting at the foot and extending in 
skirmishing order, they began to ascend in three parties, 
from the north, east, and west. A larger body remained 
below to cover their ascent, and kept firing at the soldiers,, 
who showed themselves on the crest of the hill. When 
these hostile movements of the enemy were perceived, a 
number of stones were hastily collected round the north 
front of the mountain, for the fire of the Boers stationed 
below, to cover the advance of the storming parties, was 
very accurate. It seems that the firing, which commenced^ 
about 5 A.M., was of a desultor}' character until towards- 
noon. It then began to dawn on General Colley that the 
Boers were determined to take his position by a rush, for 
by this time the enemy had advanced near the summit, 
having got up almost unseen on the right and left flank 
by means of " dongas " and rough bush -covered ground. 
Previous to this , hopeful telegrams had been transmitted to 
camp, but then the volleys from the storming Boers became 
very heavy, and the soldiers were shot away from position 
after position, until the remainder, finding themselves com- 
pletely outgeneralled, and resistance hopeless, took to flight. 
A charge with the bayonet had first been attempted by a 
portion of the little band of defenders, but so furious was 
the fire of the Boers, that only three or four got within 
thrusting distance. Wild disorder now followed. The 
soldiers leaped headlong down precipices 40 feet high, over 
huge rocks, and into yawning clefts, many of them falling 
victims to the deadly hail of balls, showered on them by 
the victorious Boers. The General had fallen, being first 
wounded and then shot through the head within four 
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paces, whilst still encouraging his men. Honour to hi^i 
memory as a brave commander, respected alike by friend 
.and foe. 

The Boers now advanced to dislodge the two companies 
left at the base. These had entrenched themselves and 
kept up a vigorous defence for a time. But receiving no 
assistance from the camp, and finding themselves greatly 
outnumbered, they were forced to retire, saving all the 
spare ammunition. Altogether this most disastrous and 
most disgraceful repulse had cost the British 4 officers 
killed, 8 wounded, 7 prisoners, 8C men killed, 125 wounded, 
ol prisoners, and 2 missing, whereas the Boers only lost 
one man killed and a few wounded. This result one can 
hardly view as history ; it sounds a little like the fable of 
Oonstantine putting, with only twelve horsemen, 150,000 
men to flight at the battle of Hadrianople. It is incompre- 
hensible how a handful of Boers could have stormed and 
taken a steep, high mountain from a band, however small, 
of disciplined troops. What they fired at the whole long 
morning is a mystery, — perhaps at their own imaginations, 
like the dog, who attacked his own shadow. Let us see 
what the Boer General Joubert says about it: "I weis 
^sitting writing copies of President Brand's letters, and also 
-a letter to Colonel Herbert Stuart. At 4 o'clock I woke 
«very man up to his position, and I commenced a report to 
General Cronje. I was still sitting writing, and the sun 
liad just risen, when it was reported to me, that the troops 
were coming up the right-hand hill. Then it was 'To 
saddle, to saddle ; ' but, to our astonishment, we saw that the 
•enemy had entire possession of the hill. Appparently, one 
would have thought, that everything wa.s lost to us, and 
so it actually would have been, if they had retained posses- 
sion of the hill ; but, beyond all our expectation, the Lord 
aissisted us, and we all ascribe it to the mast wonderful 
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deliverance and help of an Allgoverning and Almighty 
God. Our men climbed the mountain with a courage and 
energy beyond description. The troops, under the persona) 
command of General CoUey, would not surrender the posi- 
tion. They fought like true heroes, but our God gave us 
the victory and protected us. and we excelled gloriously in 
acts of courage and tact. The most wonderful thing to me 
is that, on our side, only one was killed, one severely 
wounded, and four slightly. I conclude with wishing Your 
Honour joy at the successful issue of to-day's battle, and 
that this day may be considered for the future a day of 
thanksgiving and prayer." 

Some days previous to this most disastrous encounter,. 
Sir George Colley had replied to a note from Krliger, in 
which the latter asked, whether some arrangement could 
not be entered into, by which peace could be secured, to the 
effect that, if the Boers discontinued armed resistence, her 
Majesty's Government was prepared to appoint a commis- 
ison with extensive powers. This was written on the 2l8t 
February ; and accompanied with the promise, that, if the 
proposal was accepted within forty-eight hours, he was 
empowered to cease hostilities. Unfortunately, President 
Krliger's answer did not arrive within the prescribed time ,. 
otherwise there would have been no Majuba fight to 
chronicle. General Wood took up the thread of the peace 
negotiations which were now earnestly carried on by both 
parties at several meetings, between the British Commander 
and his staff on the one side, and General Joubert and the 
representatives of the Boers on the other. These meetings 
were sometimes of a very stormy character, but through the 
skill of General Wood, whose conduct in carrying out his 
arduous task received high commendation, and with the 
invaluable assistance of President Brand of the Free State, 
the negotiations in favour of a peaceful settlement pro- 
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gressed, until, on the 23rd of March, a convention was signed^ 
by which both parties agreed to terms of peace. The^ 
principle of these were, that the Queen should be Suzerain 
over the Transvaal, with a British resident at the capital, 
that the country should have entire self-government^ as 
i*egards its internal affairs, that it should not take action 
against us with an outside power, without permission of 
the Suzerain, that amnesty should be granted to ail in arms 
against the British, from the leaders downwards, and that a 
Royal Commission should be appointed to settle details. 
Next morning the Boer encampment on Lang s Nek broke 
up, after the men had been paraded in presence of General 
Wood, and addressed by their leaders, by whom the terms 
of peace were explained. One can imagine the intoxication 
of joy, with which these warriors, having overcome the 
British forces four times in open tight, took their way to 
their homes. 

The besieged garrisons in the Transvaal were now re-* 
lieved. They had endured, amid much suffering, a siege of 
three months duration, and had performed, especially at 
Potchefstroom and Standerton, many brave feats. 

The Royal commissioners appointed to settle Transvaal 
af&irs met near Newcastle about the middle of May, but 
shortly afterwards resolved to adjourn to Pretoria, where 
the sittings were continued till the beginning of August 
Their intercourse with the Boers was not always of a 
smooth character. The loyalists and natives did not fail 
to press their interests forward, and it was exceedingly 
difficult to make a settlement suited to all. The Boer 
leaders and they at length came to terms, and on the 3rd 
August the triumvirate, Messrs. Pretorius, Joubert, and 
Kruger, signed the Convention, which was ratified on the- 
25th October by the Volksraad. It granted complete self- 
government, subject to her Majesty's suzerainty, and made 
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stipulations regarding a British resident, compensation 
claims, native protection, the State debt, etc The troops 
then departed. The loyalists and natives were extremely 
dissatisfied. The latter expressed themselves to the follow- 
ing effect : '' England is a strong country, and gives back 
the Transvaal to the Boers, because it belongs to them. 
Natives say, it is not the Boers' but theirs, their forefathers 
having found and occupied the land long before the Boers 
came. They will not acknowledge the Boer government, 
and if necessary will fight" 

To one standing on these now silent battle-fields,— on 
•each of which a monument has been erected, telling how 
the many officers and men interred beneath nobly died for 
*Queen and country, — and sadly looking down on this Octo- 
ber morning on the beauty of early summer, there is matter 
enough for meditation. Disgust that there should have been 
such a squabble in which our good name had one more stain 
attached to it (for, how the descendants of the Boers will 
hereafter fight their father s struggles over again, and tell 
how the hated invader was disgraced !), is the foremost 
feeling. Then the heart melts in sympathy for the men 
who died for no reason whatever, than that they had to be 
the sacrifices of the miserable tcu^tics of politics, and the 
mistakes of their leader. Certainly in such a scene there is 
nothing of the romance ol war ; but its awfulness and un- 
naturalness. As to our enemy, it is only noble to be 
generous, and if their agitation and subsequent rebellion 
were not entirely the result of enlightened views, still they 
must have been actuated by most stern principles before 
they could have gone so far and done so much. A violent 
party there was, which would have perpetrated outrage of 
-a barbarous kind, and there were many cases of coercion to 
tight. In so far, the nioveiiient was contemptible, and would 
Jiave been but a riot, had not cooler and abler heads taken 
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the lead, and the movement become more a national one. 
We think they made a great mistake in not submitting to 
British rule; it is the sure forerunner of prosperity and 
humanity. But there certainly was room for men, with 
their prejudices, and what they considered past wrongs, to 
think otherwise. They have at all events increased their 
reputation by their behaviour in this strife. One, who can 
not be credited with Boer proclivities, thus writes of them : 
'' The behaviour of the Boers has won them the respect of 
many, who formerly held them in contempt. Hardly an 
officer is there, who had anything to do with our late 
enemies, but is favourably impressed with them. Their 
kind treatment of the wounded, their pluck, their civility 
on all occasions when meetings have taken place, have done 
much to remove bad impressions/' 

Of the British Government, it is perhaps an act of charity 
to be silent There can be no doubt, that the policy of 
federation, which led to annexation, was a wise one, and the 
only one that can bring lasting benefit to South Africa, 
imder whatever form it may be wrought out. Instead of a 
number of petty States, the law of nature and expediency 
seems to be, that the white man should have one central 
government, so that, united and secure himself, he may 
better influence the coloured millions with whom he comes 
into contact, thus preventing wars, and the consequent irrita- 
tion and stagnation, that follow. But there is no describing 
what people will do for the sake of party and theory. For 
these the Boers risked extermination by British arms ; for 
these we have a great orator, denouncing the act of annexa- 
tion as unjust and oppressive. And what was the result of 
the great orator's attempts ? To set up the Boers against 
his political opponents, and then, when their confidence in 
himself was exhausted, to bring down upon his head showers 
of blows instead of words, and afterwards to throw on his 
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Cabinet the odium of defeat, withdrawal, and utter failure. 
If you wish to hear a dead man's curse on mere party tac* 
tics, go to Lang's Nek ; and if you would hear one ironical 
laugh amid the deafening applause, that greeted those pas- 
sages in the great orator's Midlothian speeches in 1879, iii 
which the Government was condemned, and men were led 
to look for perfect rectification and success, all the world 
over, if only another Qovernment held tlie reins, then be- 
take yourself to Majuba on a still evening. Oh, the vanit}^ 
of human speech ! Alas, the Nemesis of hard facts ! 



CHAPTER XIV. 

SLAVERY AND SERFDOM. 

;^j^./^j] LAVEBY at the Cape began shortly after the 
"^f^^^X- advent of the white mao. According to the 
A'^^jU^^ Dutch law, the Aborigines of a colony conlil 
w?^^^ not be enslaved. " It is not," said the Dutch 
' East India Company, " our object to enslave 
the natives, but to elevate and improve tbein." Thereforo 
the full freedom of the Hottentots was at first respected. 
But the colonists were too lazy to work, while slaves could 
be bad from some quarter, and so a few hundred were 
brought from Angola and Guinea. Their numbers were 
afterwards increased from these and other quarters of Africa, 
also through the transportation of Malay criminals from the 
East Indi^ui Dutch settlements. 

These were as much at the mercy of the master as those 
belonging to any West Indian planter. Whether their treat- 
ment was kindly, depended entirely on his character. A 
man of mild disposition would naturally deal mildly witli 
his bondsman ; one of fierce, boorish manners, harshly. Anil 
since the South African Boer is of very irascible tempera- 
ment, we should not have given much for the chances of 
being very gently dealt with, should we have been so com- 
pletely in his power, and happened from some cause, trifling 
or otherwise, to excite his irritation. We should have been 
sure of a good round of the " sambok," which would have 
been the mildest form of punishment It is melancholy to 
think of it. The fact that the honors of a West Indian 
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plantation were happily for the most part unknown-^how 
•could such be perpetrated in a land very largely pastoral ? 
— is a redeeming feature. But the very idea of slavery in 
•any form is repulsive. The enjoyment of freedom must 
•ever naturally go hand-in-hand with the possession of will. 
It may be wise to subject beings of a lower grade of ciyi- 
lisation, to somewhat stricter treatment, than accords with 
the freer spirit of an advanced people. But to give one 
human being the keeping of the natural rights of another — 
to give him the power of buying, selling, flogging, starving, 
tcjrturing his fellow — is contrary to the first scntimeht of 
justice. Take it even in a modified form, such as we shall 
grant that it w&s at the Cape. Its every association is hate- 
ful to us. What immorality, sloth, inhumanity, could it not 
easily provoke ! No pains were taken to instruct the slaves 
in the Christian faith, because, according to Dutch law, bap- 
tism was equal to manumission. What even, if they were 
better fed, and perhaps happier, than thousands in our large 
towns — their life in many cases more like that of their class 
in patriarchal times ? Does not slavery in any form lower 
the dignity of man in the dust ? Do not marvel, then, if 
the murder of the masters by their slaves was a frequent 
occurrence. Nature will take revenge — at length assert her- 
self in an overpowering demand for her due. 

Occasionally, for instance, some fearful tragedy attended 
the importation of a fresh cargo. A Dutch East Indiaman 
had sailed from the Cape to Madagascar to purchase slaves. 
The captain hit upon a plan to obtain them for nothing. 
He enticed a large number of natives, with their chief, on 
board, and then, overpowering them, put them in irons, and 
sailed away. Towai*ds the end of the voyage, he was fool- 
hardy enough to release all his prisoners at once for an air- 
ing on deck, instead of adhering to the asual custom of 
freeing two or three at a time. Probably he relieil on the 
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strengbh of his crew to overcome the captives. But he was 
dearly mistaken. The latter rose and murdered all except 
himself, the mate, and a few men to work the ship. They 
then directed the course to be changed to the eastwards, 
the quarter from which they knew they had come. But 
the course steered by day was altered by night, so that the 
vessel by-and-by came in sight of Cape Agulhas, which the 
mate informed them was part of their own country. He 
managed to persuade them that the vessel required some 
repairs, so that no objection was made when the anchors 
were dropped. Bottles containing an account of their situa- 
tion were then dropped overboard, and were fortunately 
picked up by the people on shore. The whole Dutch popu- 
lation of the neighbourhood was roused. A fire was lighted 
to let this be known on board, and then the ship was run 
on shore. The savages, seeing no Europeans, and believing 
that they were arrived at their own country, swam through 
the surf, when they were suddenly received by a volley 
from the hidden Dutch commando, and either killed, 
drowned, or captured. The tragedy was completed by the 
suicide of the captain, who feared lest he should be called 
to account for his conduct in releasing his prisoners, con- 
trary to regulation. 

And how fared it with the Aborigines of the Cape — the 
Hottentots and Bushmen — on whose territory the Dutch 
had gradually been encroaching ? When the Dutch began 
to colonise the Cape, the Hottentots were scattered in many 
different tribes — such as the Gunjemans, the Kochaquas, 
the Chirigriquas, the Namaquas, the Attaquas, etc — over 
the whole of South Africa, with the exception of the north- 
east portions. Here and there tribes of Bushmen occupied 
large tracks. The Hottentots were nomads, tolerably ricK 
in cattle and sheep — a merry, truthful, numerous pec^le. 
They lived in kraals, under their chief or captain ; practised 
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polygamy ; believed in a kind of Creator, and worshipped 
the moon ; were sober and strict in their domestic relations, 
adultery being punished with death ; were skilful in their 
own rude fashion in all the handicrafts ; expert in the rear- 
ing of cattle and sheep ; and extremely fond of music and 
glancing. On the other hand, they were excessively dirty, 
lazy, and gluttonous, and the women especially, horribly 
oigly. Some of their ideas were very disgusting,' and their 
practices, to a civilised mind, abominable. They were often 
engaged in quarrels, and cultivated the soil very little. 
They could not but give way before a superior civilisation. 

The Bushmen constituted the waif of society. They 
spoke a different language, which, although it probably 
sprung from the same source as the Hottentot, was by this 
time more unlike it than English is to Latin. They were 
of a restless, thieving disposition. Between them and the 
Hottentots there was constant hostility. They had sunk 
almost as low as it was psssible to imagine. Like the 
ancient cave men of Europe, they lived in a cave or hole in 
the ground, covered over by a few sticks and grass. Their 
strength lay in the expert use of their poisoned arrows. 
When on the war-path, these were borne on the head, in 
order to make them look more formidable to their foes. 
Like the Hottentots, they were disgustingly gluttonous. 
When they stole an ox or killed some large game, they ate 
till they could hardly move, and then starved on a few roois 
for perhaps a fortnight, for, like certain wild animals, they 
<!Ould remain long without food. They were of small 
stature and hideous appearance, especially in times of 
famine; were possessed of acute sight; used a few stone 
implements ; were unsurpassed in keenness of vision and 
Heetness of foot ; had a passionate love of liberty, and were 
fond of painting on rocks the figures of all kinds of 
iinimals. 
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As before stated, the Dutch law had made provision 
against these Hottentots and Bushmen being enslaved. 
But as the Boers advanced they did not dream of sharing 
the soil with the natives. So they were gradually deprived 
of it — sometimes under pretext of purchase ; sometimes by 
being hunted oft* it — and reduced to a state of serfdom. 
This they did without any scruple — they looked upon 
themselves as the Israelite in the midst of a horde of 
<Janaanites, who must either serve, or suffer extermination. 
'J'he Hottentots were found the more tractable. They lost 
their freedom almost unconsciously ; but the case was dif- 
ferent with the Bushmen, and the wilder spirits among the 
former, who chose the profession of marauder rather than 
sacridce their old free mode of life. No doubt the depre- 
dations of these robbers and of the thieving Bushmen must 
often have been very galling to the farmers. We must make 
allowance for the rough acts of men in such unsettled cir- 
cumstances. But things were done which it is not very 
easy to palliate by any excuse. The frontier Boers required 
^servants, and as it was not to be expected that a Bushman, 
brought up as a free child of the desert, would for any 
reason sell his liberty and suddenly become a steady work- 
man, they were simply hunted down, the men killed, and 
the women and children carried off. There was always a 
pretext, and often there was cause for punishment, but this 
kind of wholesale murder to revenge a stolen ox, or for the 
.sake of obtaining a few shepherds and domestics, is most 
shocking. Here are some examples. One commander, with 
the approval of government, killed during the space of 
eight days, in September 1774, as many as ninety-six 
Bushmen. The women and children taken prisoners, were 
divided among the members of the expedition. Another, 
sent out about the same date, shot 142. In these cases the 
number of the wounded would greatly exceed that of the 
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killed, as the miserable creatures " never ceased to mn and 
scramble among the rocks in search of hiding-places, till 
hope forsook them, appearing to dread being taken more 
than death itself." Here are a few extracts from the 
journal of one of the commandants of these expeditions. 

" Aug. 4th 1775. — We proceeded in a north-east direction 
to the upper end of the Seacow River, when we met, 
unawares, one of these cattle plunderers, and also saw a 
great many of these thieves at a distance. In order to 
create no suspicion in the mind of the thief we had caught, 
we behaved peaceably to him, in order to get the other 
thieves in our power. Wherefore it was thought good by 
every one in the commando to inform this Bushman that 
we came as friends, and were only journeying to the above* 
mentioned river to kill sea cows. We gave him a pipe and 
tobacco and sent him to his companions to offer them our 
peace, so that they also might come to us to show us the 
right road to the river. But we have not seen that thief 
since." " 6th. — Took twelve men and two waggons, with 
which I went to Rondekop; when on the road we unex- 
pectedly met with five thieves, and addressed them in the 
same way as we did the first one ; and as a token of peace, 
we killed a sea cow for them at the Kop." " 10th. — Pro- 
ceeded from Blauwe Bank along the river about two hours, 
with the whole commando, to a place called by us Keerom, 
whence, the manners of the natives being known to me by 
experience, I despatched the same evening some spies to 
Blauwe Bank, to learn whether the Bushmen were not with 
the sea cows (that had been killed at a certain point to 
entice them) ; for they will always assemble in the night, 
where they know something is to be heul. About midnight 
the spies returned, saying they had seen a great number of 
Bushmen there, when I immediately repaired thither with 
the commando, waiting till daybreak, which soon appeared ; 
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and having divided the commando into parties, we slew the 
thieves, and, on searching, found 122 dead ; five escaped, by- 
swimming across the river." 

It must be observed that " the thieves," of whom this 
hero quite laconically talks, were the ancient inhabitants of 
the land, who very probably considered themselves quite 
justified in robbing the intruder. 

This expedition afterwards surrounded a kraal, and either 
killed or captured all its inhabitants. Two spies w^ere about 
the same time sent out with two Bushmen, who had 
promised to show where some of their countrymen were 
concealed. Instead of conducting them right, they only 
deceived them. A few days later seven spies were sent out 
with them, and they were threatened with death if they 
again led them astray, but assured of life if they took them 
to the right spot. After proceeding about an hour, the 
Bushmen, resolving not to betray their comrades, fell upon 
the ground, and behaved as if they were dead. When na 
answer could be obtained from them, blows were inflicted, 
but as their determination was inflexible, and the invaders 
could not remove them, they were shot dead on the spot* 
This is an instance of heroism comparable with anything of 
its kind in ancient and modern times. But it did not save 
those, whom the Boers were determined at all hazards to 
destroy. The kraal was discovered — a number of caves, — 
and forty-three were killed, and seven children taken 
captive. 

Of course retaliations were made when possible, and the 
consequence was a most inveterate hatred between Boers 
and Bushmen, with its accompaniment of murder and pil- 
lage on both sides. 

As to the Hottentots in the service of the farmers, we fear 

it fared rather hard with them in a considerable number of 

cases. Barrow and Dr. Philip mention some of shocking 

p 
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brutality, which we shall hope were exceptional. Still to 
the frontier Boers, if they were but a little provoked, 
native life seems not to have been worth a thought. 
Barrow relates that, when accompanying General Vandeleur 
in his expedition to restore order between the frontier 
Boers and the Hottentots, who had been driven to take up 
arms in their own defence, they one day stopped at a house 
to feed the horses. "By accident we observed a young 
Hottentot woman, with a child in her arms, lying stretched 
on the ground in a most deplorable condition. She had 
been cut from head to foot with one of those infernal whips, 
made from the hide of a rhinoceros, known by the name of 
samboes, in such a barbarous and unmerciful manner, that 
there was scarcely a spot on her whole body free from 
stripes ; nor had the sides of the little infant, in clinging to 
its mother, escaped the strokes of the brutal monster. With 
diflSculty we had her removed to a situation where medical 
assistance could be given ; but the fever ran so high, and 
the body was bruised to such a degree, that for several days 
there were little hopes of her recovery. It was a punish- 
ment far inadequate to the crime, to keep the inhuman 
wretch on bread and water, who had been guilty of such 
unmanly cruelty, until the fate of the sufferer was decided. 
Owing to a good constitution she gradually recovered, and 
the fellow was suffered to depart after making her a 
pecuniary compensation. Had the wounds proved mortal, 
he would no doubt have afforded the first instance of retri- 
butive justice for the numberless cases of murder, that have 
been committed with impunity on this unfortunate race. 
The only crime against her was the attempt to follow her 
husband, who was among the number of his countrymen, 
that had determined to throw themselves upon the protec- 
tion of the English." 

" The next house at which we halted presented us with a 
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^till more horrid instance of brutality. We observed a fine 
Hottentot boy, about eight years of age, sitting at the 
corner of the house, with a pair of iron rings clenched 
round his legs, of the weight of ten or twelve pounds, and 
they had remained Jn one situation for such a length of 
time that they appeared to have sunk into the leg. The 
poor creature was so benumbed and oppressed with the' 
weight, that being unable to walk with ease, he crawled on 
the ground. It appeared, on enquiry, that they had been 
riveted on his legs more than ten months ago. The fellow 
tshrunk from the enquiries of the indignant General. He had 
nothing to allege against him but that he had been always 
•a worthless boy, that he had lost him so many sheep, had 
slept when he ought to have watched the cattle, etc The 
General gave orders to the farrier of the 8th Regiment of 
Light Dragoons to strike off the irons from the boy, an 
operation that required great nicety and attention, and 
clench them on the legs of his master, as tight as he could, 
who roared and bellowed in the most violent manner, to 
the inexpressible satisfaction of the byestanders. Having 
roared for three days and as many nights, he was suffered 
to go about his business, on paying a penalty in money for 
the benefit of the boy, whom he had so shamefully treated." 

A Boer from Graaf Reynet, while in the Secretary's 
office at Cape Town, was asked if the savages (bushmen) 
were troublesome on the road. " I only shot four," was his 
reply, with as much composure as if he heul been speaking of 
four partridges. 

Being wholly at the mercy of the farmer, who had no 
superior to check his excesses, the unfortunate bondsman 
had to suffer the most cruel punishments. If death resulted 
from illusage, the former had nothing to loose, as was the 
case with the slave, so that the poor serf had not even this 
slight protection. Choice of master or employment was 
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hardly conceded, for the government had given permission 
to every Boer to claim as his property all the children of 
the Hottentots up to the age of twenty-five, whom he had 
supplied in their infancy with the necessaries of life, were 
it but one morsel of bread. Should the father wish ta 
depart at the expiry of one year, he could do so at the risk 
- of losing his children. Quite natural then that the bonds- 
men lost their former merry, free spirit, and sank in degra- 
dation and gloom. They became still more lazy, gluttonous,., 
and frightfully addicted to drunkenness. Their numbers 
and appearance suffered sorely. It was nothing short of a 
crime to teach them the truths of the Christian religion. 
Al'ove the door of one of the Churches was placed a notice 
to the effect that " dogs and Hottentots " were not allowed to- 
enter. The only redeeming feature in his character was his 
love of tinith. Yet this hated, downtrodden race was daily 
rendering the most effective services to the Boers. They 
shepherded their numerous flocks, wandering with them in 
search of food and water, in heat and cold alike, over bare 
deserts, infested with wild beasts. For such harsh treatment, 
as many were subjected to, there can be no palliation, even 
on the ground of provocation and irascible temperament 
Such cases rather point to inherent brutality, and an utter 
disregard for the rights of a class of human beings, who, as 
human beings, however far below them, ought to have been 
treated with consideration towards that sensitiveness which 
dwells in a human breast. The interior Boers of these days 
were themselves not so far advanced in civilisation. They 
were sunk in ignorance, and had descended to the point of 
wearing skins. Therefore, as the representatives of a higher 
civilisation in presence of a lower, they do not impress us 
very favourably. Their contempt for the poor Hottentots 
might almost rebound upon themselves. 

By the time the Colony had become British, the Hotten- 
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tots living among the Boers of the Graaf Reynet district, 
on the north-east frontier, had risen in rebellion. Both 
parties were called to order by the new authorities, and a 
number of the former allowed to collect at a missionary 
institution, under Dr. Van der Kemp. Mission stations 
were planted at several places by the London Missionary 
Society, since permission was now given to missionaries to 
labour among the coloured people. But the Hottentots in 
general remained as before, the serfs of the farmers. Lonl 
Caledon issued a proclamation to the effect, that every tra- 
velling Hottentot should have a pass, and that every one, 
whose term of engagement for a year had expired, should 
•either renew it or engage himself to another master. Had the 
master always been kind and honest, there would have been 
no great hardship in this. Some regulation of the habits 
of a people emerging from barbarism is necessary. But 
^uch could easily be abused in the hands of a selfish, un- 
principled man. It was very itire, for instance, that the poor 
serf, if subjected to cruel treatment, could hope for redress 
from the magistrate. For one thing, he must go to prison 
— sorae abominable hole — till the matter came on for con- 
sideration ; his adversary was ever believed rather than he, 
And after going through a mere farce of a trial, his only 
reward would be a good whipping. Or, a Hottentot might 
lose his pass and be apprehended on the spot, and bound to 
a master for a year, although hts wife and children might 
be dependent ou him in some other district, perhaps a great 
distance away. Lord Caledon no doubt meant it for their 
good; but its provisions could be easily twisted to serve 
the interests of the masters. This proclamation was followed 
by that of 1812, by which it was ordained that children, 
who had been eight years resident with father and mother 
at a farm, were bound to serve for ten years. This was a 
very effectual fetter on the liberty of the parents, for 
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whether such service was agreeable or not, they had only 
the alternative of continued and perhaps perpetual serfdom 
(for they might be cheated as to age), or separation fron^ 
their children. Meanwhile, in the unsettled north-west 
frontier districts, the extermination of the Bushmen and 
the capture of their children were still carried on. The need 
of servants, as well as the necessity of punishing them for 
their depreulations, was the cause of this. Then Dr. Philip 
published his researches in South Africa, in which he ex- 
posed the miserable condition of the coloured people, and 
pleaded for just treatment being accorded them. There is 
doubtle&s as much of the missionary partisan as the philan- 
thropist in his book, and we cannot accept, in the teeth of 
the more favourable account of Lichtenstein, his sweeping 
denunciations of the Boers ; but he showed, without possi- 
bility of doubt, that the Hottentots and Bushmen were 
often horribly oppressed, and that there was a loud call for 
the British to reform the laws under which such oppression 
was possible. "The Hottentots, generally speaking, have 
no motives to industry ; the lawful fruits of their labour 
are not secured to them ; they are robbed and cheated and 
oppressed in every possible way ; and the filthiness of their 
huts is no more than the natural consequences arising fronv 
the state of mental depression in which they are held." 

At length, in 1828, the British Parliament took up the 
matter, and the Hottentots were placed on the same footing 
as Europeans. The emancipation of the slaves followed, ii> 
1833, four years' apprenticeship being decreed. These acts- 
excited much indignation among the Boers, and cei*tainl}' 
they had cause for exasperation at the unjust manner in. 
which they were carried out. Of the effect of freedom on 
the Hottentots Mr. Theal says, " The Hottentots and free 
people of colour from this date, rapidly rose in the scale of 
•civilisation. As free peasants they soon acquired comforts,. 
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which as serfs they never enjoyed. The mixed race is now 
increasing — the best proof that the crisis in their fate is 
past A few possess a good share of property, and most 
profess Christianity." 

The result in regard to the slaves is described by the 
same author &s no less satisfactory. "The 1st December 
1838 was looked forward to with the greatest joy by the 
slaves, with the greatest dread by their masters. These 
apprehended not only injury to themselves personally, but 
a complete disruption of society. Never were men more 
mistaken. In very few instances, indeed, did the freedmen 
remain over the day in the service of their late masters, 
but their conduct everywhere was most exemplary. Many 
Were affected with religious fervour, and spent the first day 
of their liberty giving thanks to God for the great blessing 
conferred on them. Others congregated together and spent 
the day in feasting. The emanicipators have had no reason 
to blush on account of the conduct of the freedmen since. 
For a time many withdrew from the service of the farmers. 
Agriculture thus received a temporary check, but only to 
be carried on afterwards with redoubled energy and in- 
creased success. The slaves and their descendants quickly 
and quietly became merged with the great body, forming 
the labouring class of the Colony, which is as free from 
crime as any peasantry of the world." 

In the face of these facts, we are much surprised to read 
the remarks of Mr. Froude on this subject in his "Two 
Lectures on South Africa." Evidently the lecturer has not 
read the works bearing on it ; but has simply written from 
hearsay — ^gained among the Boers, who are apt to be one- 
sided in their dealings with the coloured man. We must 
confess, however, that we dissent from Mr. Theal's opinion 
regarding the condition of the descendants of the old serfs 
and slaves. Tlie practice of the winefarmers of giving 
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their workmen large quantities of wine daily to induce 
them to work, as well as the frequency of their visits to 
the canteens in the villaores, has told heavily on the race. 
Drink, with the filthy mode of life, accompanying it, is 
undoubtedly enervating them, and their Christianity is, iii 
many cases, as in other lands, a very formal thing. 

In regard to the question, whether slavery now exists 
among the far interior Boers, as is often asserted by 
Englishmen, we incline to answer in the negative. No 
case has ever come under our notice in our travels, and 
even such an anti-Boer as Mr. Anthony Trollope, has made 
the same declaration. There is much loose talk on this 
subject at home — founded, of course, not on facts, but on 
hearsav. The Boer has a stricter method of dealing witli 
the black than we, and in frontier districts is inclined to 
be cruel ; but slavery in the old sense is defunct. Opinion 
has changed considerably in the Cape Colony, at anyrate, 
on this subject. Many of the Boers now consider it to be 
their duty to teach their servants Christianity, for instance. 
The stranger is disagreeably struck with one trait in their 
treatment of the blacks, however, — the rough way they 
have of lording it over them. They do not hesitate to use 
their tongue and hands in the most violent manner, and, 
herein, we have found English and Scotch as great sinnera 
a.s the Dutch. They get into a bullying habit, and expect 
that Kaffir and Hottentot will bend the knee and own their 
superior intelligence, because their white skin may give 
them the liberty to strike a blow, or utter an oath with 
impunity. 




CHAPTEE XV. 

CIVILISATION AND WAR! 

?]S we roam for nearly 800 miles from Cape 
Point into the interior of South Africa, we 
are atrtick with the many marks of an 
already advanced civilisation, everywhero 
discoverable in our progress. Splendid 
towns, pretty villages, line farms, happy homes — railways, 
telegraphs, road.H, bridge*), irrigation — education, missions, 
re6nenient, luxury ! We do not recognise the half-barbarous 
land, of which we used to read in the pf^es of the " Edin- 
burgh Encyclopoedia." But then civili^tiou has made 
great strides all over the world, and here also, during the 
last half-century. Now, amid the smiles of peace, we could 
imagine that this land of sunshine had never known the 
cloud and sturm of race hatred and conflict. Yet it ha^ 
only reached this point through fearful scenes of carnage. 
War has preceded, like a dark shadow, the march of civili- 
sation throughout South Africa. Tlie Hottentot and Bush- 
man looked upon the white man as on intruder, and naturally 
sought to check an advance, which they saw would inter- 
fere with their independence. The Dutch colonist, on the 
other hand, wished to secure an inheritance in the land, 
and while content at first to be the neighbour on sufferance 
of the coloured man, by-and-bye came to ignore any native 
rights whatever, and to consider himself entitled to tako 
what he could lay his hands on. By the beginning of the 
present century, when the British came upon the scene, he 
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had become absolute lord of the Hottentot, and was busy 
shooting down the obnoxious Bushman. He had also by 
this time got into slight touch with the Kaffirs. Unlike 
the docile Hottentot, or the predatory but fugitive Bush- 
man, these were a martial race, and if the advance of 
civilisation had previously been attended with friction^ 
much more w&s this the case now. As strangers, unaffected 
by old sores, we were naturally milder and more iuipartial 
in our treatment of the black, than the Boer had been. 
Still Kaffir barbarism would not be subdued by soft words, 
and benevolent intentions. It was animated by the restless 
desire to sweep onwards to the extremity of South Africa^ 
and drive its European foe into the sea, whereas the white 
man was pressed forward by the necessity of expansion. 
Hence the fearful wars and devastations that mark his 
advance. The struggle for the mastery, which lasted fifty 
years, and is known as the Kaffir Wars, reads like some of 
those terrible movements of the nations in ancient times. 
Greek and Persian, Roman and Qoth, Frank and Moor 
struggled with no grimmer fury than have Kaffir and 
Briton. 

The Kaffirs are a distinct race from the Hottentots, 
whom they have appai*ently at some time driven back t<> 
the western and more arid parts of South Africa. They 
occupy the eastern and more fertile region. They are a 
division of the Bantu family, which inhabits the dark 
continent till far into the interior. Other membei*s are the 
Zulus, Basutos, Bechuanas, Pondos, etc. ; well known to 
English readers from the connection — military, commercial, 
missionary — which we have had with them. The name 
Kaffir, which is the Arabic for unbeliever, is often applied 
to all these, but in its stricter sense it is used of the inhabi- 
tants of Kaffraria. It was with the latter, named in their 
own language, Amaxosa. that the British now came into 
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contact. The colonial boundary was then the Great Fish 
River. The Amaxosa were divided into two tribes, the 
Gaikas and Galekas. The former resided between the 
Great Fish River and the Kei ; the latter beyond the Kei. 
On the colonial side of the Great Fish River a few Kaffir 
clans, under the chiefs Slanibie, Cungwa, etc., and related 
to the Gaikas, had taken up their abode. These were be- 
coming very troublesome. Stocklifting, accompanied some- 
times by acts of violence, was daily perpetrated. It wa** 
therefore resolved in 1811 to expel them. 

The British force, under the command of Colonel Graham, 
advanced in three columns. An untoward accident has- 
tened hostilities. Landdrost Stockenstrom, the commander 
of the left column, having left his camp for the purpose of 
having an interview with the commander in chief, met on 
the way a party of the enemy. Being well known to them, 
and hoping to persuade them to i*etire without bloodshed, 
he rode into their midst, and dismounting, entered into 
friendly converse. The Kaffirs seemed conciliated, but news 
arriving at that moment that blood had already been shed, 
they became mad with rage, and murdered the brave old 
man, and as many of his companions, fourteen in all, as 
could not escape. A terrible retaliation followed this cruel 
act. The enemy were shot down, their kraals burnt, their 
crops destroyed, and their cattle seized. The chief, Cungwa, 
was slain, but Slambie and 20,000 of his people managed to 
escape across the river. A chain of forts was drawn along 
the boundary, as a barrier between the colonists and their 
enemies. But as soon as 1819, there was war again. The 
treaty concluded by Lord Charles Somerset, the Governor, 
with Gaika, king of the tribe of that name, to the effect 
that any kraal, to which cattle, stolen from the colony, 
should be traced, should make restitution, had been violated 
by Slambie and other subordinate chiefs, who would not 
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respect the king's authority. On reprisals being made by 
A commando, they determined to take revenge on Gcdka, 
whose army they skilfully led into an ambush, when a most 
desperate combat took place, in which his forces were nearly 
annihilated. This was the terrible battle of Amalinde, 
whose disastrous issue had been foretold by the Christian 
sage Ktsikana, who thus spoke: "Listen, son of MUtu, to 
the words of the servant of God, and do not cross the Xesi. 
I see the Amangaika scattered on the mountains. I see 
their heads spread out on the ground. The enemy is 
watching there, and defeat awaits your plumed ones. Are 
there not cattle left, even many cattle, the cattle of the 
great chief." The injured chief appealed to the Governor 
for help, and as he was regarded as a powerful ally, a large 
combined British and burgher force was sent to his assist^ 
ance. The rebellious Kaffirs were defeated, but so irritated 
were Slambie and his confederates by this invasion, that 
they determined to pay it back by an irruption into the 
Colony. Makana, a great witch doctor and hero, was the 
chief inspirer of the movement. He predicted that they 
should receive supernatural aid. Grahamstown was ac- 
cordingly attacked by an overwhelming swarm, and had it 
not been for the bravery of its little garrison, and the timely 
aid of some Hottentot hunters, who happened to be there, 
it would have been taken and its defenders mass€u;red. 
Again Kaffirland was the scene of British invasion, to 
chastise the confederate clans, who were driven back and 
30,000 of their cattle captured. But Makana, to prevent 
further trouble, gave himself up. He was taken to Robben 
Island, where he was drowned, while attempting to escape. 
He is held in memory as one of the greatest heroes of 
Kaffirland. For a long time the people expected him to 
return and lead them to victory. 

The colonial boundary was then moved forward, and two 
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forts built at advanced points. The country up to the Kei 
was left unoccupied, but it was soon found advisable to 
throw it open to missions and trade. Periodical fairs wer& 
held at Fort Wiltshire, and free trade in everything, except 
munitions of war and intoxicating liquors, was allowed. 

As usual, the lull was far from being permanent. Maqoma, 
one of the great sons, and the successor, of Gaika, was^ 
bitterly hostile to the white man, and conceived the idea of 
uniting his father s people with those of Slambie, who was 
likewise dead. The object of the coalition was the destruc- 
tion of the colonists. Cattle-stealing was again indulged 
in and reprisals made, which, as had ever been the case, were 
the preliminaries of hostilities. Accordingly a great horde 
burst over the frontier on the 23rd of December, 1834, 
burning, robbing, and murdering, as it went. The inhabi- 
tants fled to Grahamstown, where 2000 assembled, who a 
week or two before, had been in affluent circumstances, but 
were now quite destitute. The widow of Gaika, Sutu, pro- 
tected the missionaries, otherwise they might have shared 
the same fate with traders and others, who were overtaken 
and struck down. Troops were hurried up; the Qalekas, 
under their chief Hintsa, who was suspected of aiding the 
invaders, were subdued, and the latter, who had retired to 
their strongholds, were at length crushed. The result of 
this war was enormous loss of property to the colonists, the 
excitement of great hatred towards the Kaffirs, and the 
movement of the boundary to the Kei. Unfortunately, the 
action of Lord Glenelg, the then Secretary for the Colonies, 
did not tend to throw oil on the ruffled waters. He de- 
clared the Kaffirs the wronged party, and ordered the 
conquered territory to be given back. The colonists were 
naturally highly incensed, after the suflering which they 
had endured. The Kaffirs interpreted his Lordship's phil- 
anthropy as weakness, and, notwithstanding the wise plana 
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of Sir Benjamin D'Urban, of ruling them through their 
own cliiefs, and, as far possible, according to their own 
customs, by 1849 another conflict was raging. Sandile and 
Maqoma, the great chiefs of the Gaikas, were thirsting for 
bloodshed ; so a very trifling incident served for a pretext. 

A Kaffir, who had often been convicted of theft, was 
cauffht at Fort Beaufort in the act of stealingr an axe. 
Manacled to a Hottentot prisoner, he was sent to Grahams- 
town under the charge of a small escort. On the way he 
was rescued by a party of his countrymen, who liberated 
him from his fetters by simply cutting off* the arm of the 
wretched Hottentot, who bled to death. Hence the desis:- 
nation, " The War of the Axe." A British force then crossed 
the frontier, but, being outgeneralled by the enemy, and 
having suffered the loss of their whole train of waggons, it 
was forced back, and took refuge in the mission buildings 
of Lovedale. Then the Kaffirs pressed into the colony, and 
the blazing homesteads soon told of the terrible destruction 
wrought by them. But at Fort Peddle — the only other 
place, beside Lovesdale, held by the British beyond the 
frontier — they suffered a reverse. In this attack, a small 
chief, Jan Tshatshu, a professed Christian, who had visited 
Europe and adopted civilised habits, took part. From a 
military point of view, his presence, as an enemy, was of no 
importance, but his defection from a civilised life was a 
source of disappointment to those, who were earnestly desir- 
ous of the improvement of his race. 

The extremity of the military was but momentary. More 
troops arrived, and about a fortnight after their attack on 
Fort Peddie, the Kaffirs were made conscious of the mettle 
of a British cavalry force. On the 7th of June, a large body 
of their finest warriors were suddenly charged by a squad- 
dron of dragoons, and ridden down and sabred by hundreds. 
Paralysed with fear, they broke in headlong flight, and long 
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after, the survivors spoke of that day with bated breath. 
An attempt was then made to expel thera from their strong- 
liolds in the Amatola Mountains, with such success, that 
many of the chiefs — who saw that their efforts to roll back 
the advancing colonists were again becoming futile, and that 
there must soon come famine, if they did not plant in sea- 
son — submitted. But several, among them Kreli, chief of 
the Galekas, still held out, and the war was continued in a 
<lesultory fashion under the governorship of Sir Henry Pot- 
tinger, who had replaced Sir Peregrine Maitland. Trading 
was forbidden in their territory, in order that they should 
not obtain supplies of ammunition ; but as they always had 
abundance, which seemed to come through the passive party, 
it was suspected that these were only nominally inactive. 
Sandile, in fact, was soon afterwards proclaimed a rebel, and 
there would have been a general rising, had not superstition 
deterred the other chiefs. The British had established a port 
on the coast of Kaffirland, and there was a popular belief in 
the existence of an ancient prediction that, when sea- waggons 
should appear at the mouth of the Buffalo, Kaffirland would 
<lie. This discouraged them. Sandile, after an exciting 
-chase, surrendered, and Pato soon followed his example. 

New boundaries having been arranged, and the new native 
province of British Kafiraria erected, the various tribes were 
put under the government of their chiefs, subject to the 
superintendence of officers appointed by the Governor. 
Three years of trial, and it became evident that the chiefs 
were longing to throw off this restraint to absolute sway 
in their own countries. The troops had been withdrawn — 
a proceeding which has so often brought calamity to South 
Africa — so that they felt themselves no longer overawed by 
the presence of superior force. The superstition of their 
countrymen was dangerously offended by the strict sup- 
pression of sorcery, which, being accompanied by so much 
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outracre and bloodshed, no civilised Power could tolerate in 
territories under its protection. They likewise felt tea 
secure, living in the fastnesses of the Amatola Mountains^ 
to be long passive. Accordingly Mlanjeni, patronised by 
the chiefs, went about preaching war, promising his dupes- 
superhuman aid this time, to drive the white man into the 
sea. Such commotions followed, that Sir Harry Smith 
thought it necessary to send a force, under command of 
Colonel MacKinnon, up the Keiskama, for the purpose of 
overawing the Kaffirs, and reassuring the colonists. But 
he had trusted too much to Kaffir protestations of peace. 
The force was surprised at the Boomah Pass, and only held 
its ground after a severe conflict. A small patrol of fifteen 
soldiers of the 45th Regiment was surrounded, and cut to 
pieces, their bodies being stripped and horribly mutilated. 
The following da)% Christmas, frightful massacres were per- 
petrated. The three military villages of Woburn, Johannis- 
berg, and Auckland, on the River Chumie, where retired 
/>oldiers had been settled some years before, were attacked 
and burnt. Woburn was first set upon, all its defenders 
murdered, and the houses laid in ashes. Fortunately the 
inhabitants of Johannisberg saw the smoke of the burnings 
cottages, and, being thus warned in time, escaped, — all except 
three men, w^ho were overtaken and killed, — but their village 
was given to the flames. The worst fate awaited those of 
Auckland. Shut up in a most beautiful spot among the 
Amatola Mountains, the villagers could not see what was 
going on at the others ; and so, as they were assembled, 
joyously celebrating Christmas, the black demons burst 
upon them, and assagaied the greater part of the men. A 
few managed to take refuge, with the women and children, 
in a sodhouse, which they defended during the night. A 
fearful struggle was hopelessly maintained, until all their 
ammunition was expended, and fires were placed round the 
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house by the Kaffirs. Forced out by the fire and smoke, 
they were all murdered. The women and children were 
spared. 

For nearly two years, hostilities were kept up by the 
rebel chiefs. Moreover, they were joined by the Hottentots 
settled in the Eastern Province, who complained that they 
were being oppressed by the colonists, and were irritated, be- 
cause they considered themselves ill-repaid for services ren- 
deredinformerwars. They were more formidable foes, because 
trained to the use of firearms. Their leader was one Uit- 
haalder, who wished to form a great independent Hottentot 
nation. Twice the Kaffirs swept down on the colony, caus- 
ing much misery. Meanwhile Sir George Cathcart made 
incessant efforts to clear the mountainous country with its 
difficult recesses, such as the Waterkloof. The Hottentot 
revolt was suppressed. The Tembus were next dealt with, 
and then the Gaika chiefs, harried out of their territories, 
fled over the Kei. At length messengers came to say that 
their strength was gone, and that they only wished a place 
where they could be located. They were commanded to 
remain on the far side of the river, their lands and those of 
the faithless Hottentots and Tembus, being filled with Euro- 
peans and those tribes, such as the Fingos, who had been 
helpful to the British. The occupation of the frontier by 
such a large body of Europeans and friendly natives was 
thought to ensure a permanent peace. The plan of govern- 
ment adopted towards the conquered, which was enlightened 
and philanthropic, was also considered as tending to this 
end. It was not to assert British authority in all its ful- 
ness, but to limit that of the chiefs only where it was in- 
compatible with the civilised model, and so, by suppressing 
the worst of their customs, and bringing them under the 
influence of missionaries and magistrates, gradually to raise 
them in civilisation. To have struck a blow at the autho- 
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rity of the chiefs at once, would have been to invite per- 
petual anarchy. This plan had originated with Sir 
Benjamin D'Urban — had been, as far as possible in the 
<Iifficult circumstances, carried out by Sir Harry Smith, but 
had not until now had a fair trial. 

The successor of Sir George Cathcart, Sir George Grey 
who arrived in 1855, sought in many admirable ways to 
encourage further the civilisation of these people. He desired, 
in a peaceful yet effective way, to uproot their ignorance, 
superstition, and indolence. In his own words — "Gradu- 
ally to make them a part of ourselves, with a common faith 
and common interests; useful servants, consumers of our 
goods, contributors to our revenue — ^in short, a source of 
strength and wealth to the colony, such as Providence 
designed them to be." He gave large grants for the pur- 
pose of establishing industrial schools, founded a great 
hospital at King William's Town, where the natives might 
learn a better cure than that which the witch doctor had to 
give them, and gave them scope to trade and labour so that 
they might acquire industrious habits. Under such wise 
measures, everything promised well. Yet, in a twinkling, 
the old love of independence and hatred of the white man, 
coupled with attachment to the chiefs, broke out in one 
terrible, rash act. Towards the end of 1856 a prophetess, 
Nonquase, appeared on the other side of the Kei. She and 
her father, Mhlahaza, proclaimed that by the side of a river 
near their hut they had met four strangers, among them 
Mhlahaza's long-dead brother, who announced that, coming 
from battlefields across the sea, they were the eternal 
enemies of the white man, and were commissioned to aid 
the Kaffirs in driving him from the land. The chief condi- 
tion of success was, that all cattle should be destroyed. 
They were to feast in idleness until the day of deliverance. 
But what a recompense would be forthcoming! On a 
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'Certain day myriads of most beautiful cattle should rise 
from the earth and cover all the pastures ! Great fields of 
waving com should in an instant appear! The ancient 
heroes should lead to victory ! Only for those who would 
not obey was reserved a terrible fate ! Let the flngos and 
whites and the followers of Kama beware ! 

Instantly the chiefs, some of whom are said to have been 
the instigators of this delusion, gave heed to these revela- 
tions. Kreli, Maqoma, Pato, etc., professed to believe, and 
•Acted together. But there was a strong party of unbelievers, 
especially among Sandile's powerful tribe, who broke the 
unity of the movement. Still a large part of Eaffirland 
-was in a terrible state of infatuation. The cattle were 
being fast destroyed, great kraals prepared to contain the 
new supplies, enormous vessels to receive the milk. At 
•length the prophetess fixed a day — the 19th February 1857 
— by which date the people were at the point of starvation. 
They waited the dawn of the morning with most anxious 
tixpectation. All night they had watched, having shut 
themselves up in their kraals to escape the hurricane that 
was to destroy the unbelievers and the whites. The morning 
came, throwing a silver sheen upon the mountain peaks, 
and bathing hillside and valley in a flood of light, as the 
ruler of day appeared. The hearts of the watchers sank 
within them. " What," said they, " will become of us if 
Mhlahaza's prediction turn out untrue ? " It was the first 
time they had asked such a question. But, perhaps, after 
all, it might be mid-day that was meant, and when the 
shadows began to lengthen towards the east, perhaps, 
thought they, the setting of the sun is the time. The sun 
went down behind clouds of crimson and gold, and the 
Amaxosa awoke to the reality of their dreadful position. 
Then famine did its work. Father fought with son for 
food. Many ran to the coast, and tried to subsist on shell- 
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fish ; but, being unaccustomed to this diet, became victims- 
of dysentery. Many families sat down and died, sometimea 
fifteen skeletons being found beneath a tree. Charred 
human bones were found in pots, telling their dreadful tale- 
of cannibalism. The lowest calculation is that 25,000 of 
them died ; ordinary calculations give double that number, 
while many more would have perished had not the autho- 
rities done all in their power to supply food. Nonquase 
escaped into the Colony, where she was still living in 1876, 
very chary of speaking of her part in this dreadful tragedy^ 
Mhlahaza was starved with the rest of his dupes, as became 
the rascal's deserts. 

Although superstition was most likely to blame for this- 
strange occurrence, it is supposed that political reasons inrere 
also at the bottom of it. Some think that the inspiration 
came from colonial sources ; others that Kreli himself was- 
the instigator of the movement, planning in his stupidity, 
that if the people were worked up to the desperate aJter- 
native of raiding or starving, war would be inevitable, and 
likely to be successful. Twas indeed a clumsy plot, if plot 
there was, and a terrible illustration to boot of the power 
of superstition. It proved a final blow to the resistance of 
these Kaffir chiefs. 

During the last thirty years that have elapsed since this- 
terrible tragedy, our relations with the natives have been 
much more amicable. The Basutos were so good as to ask 
us to protect them from the encroachments of the Boers,, 
and in 1868 events led us to annex their country. A little 
war with Kreli in 1877-78 resulted in the incorporation of his- 
territory with the Cape Colony. We then absorbed that 
small portion of Pondoland, situated at the mouth of St. 
John's River. About forty years ago we relieved the Boers^ 
from the responsibility of governing Natal, an act of 
magnanimity which gave us the Zulus for our neighbours* 
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With them peace was maintained till 1879, when the great 
2a\A\x war, still fresh in the memory of most of our readers, 
broke out. Although it ended with the dethronement of 
Cetewayo, our boundary remained the same as before. 
With the exception of Pondoland, situated between Cape 
Oolony and Natal, the British Dominion on the eastern 
coast now extends from Cape Point to the Tugela.* Pondo- 
land to all appearance will likewise soon be engulphed. 
Our advance on the western side, through Qriqualand 
West and far into Bechuanaland, which has been almost 
entirely unattended with war, will be touched on in the 
next chapter. 

The question now naturally arises — Is the march of 
•civilisation through so much bloodshed justifiable by a great 
Christian nation ? Superficially considered, it seems natural 
to conclude that we had no right thus to take the ten*itory 
of another by force. But when we remember that there 
was no possibility of making parley with neighbours who 
would not rest till they had tried their hands upon our 
person and property, the struggle appears in another light. 
The necessity of self-defence against a southward striving 
horde makes it justifiable from the side of civilisation, 
a.nd then the natural tendency of the latter to subjugate 
and abolish barbarism impels it forward. It was only 
when endeuagered by their attack or provoked by their 
•depradations that force was used against them. We do 
not wish to become the apologist of the merely selfish policy 
of politicians, as far as it was selfish, but only desire to 
point out that this bloody march was necessary, because a 
trial of strength between black and white was unavoidable, 
and desirable because civilisation is better than barbarism 
left to its dark devices. The results have been good, and 

* Since writing the above, a portion of Zululand has been annexed. 
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we, in this age of missioas, philanthropy, and progress, are 

most concerned with them. Behold schools where pre- 
viously there were none, roads where before only sheep- 
paths, beautiful houses instead of wretched huts, decent 
clothing instead of the barbarous kaross, order instead of con- 
fusion, the Christian teacher instead of the witch doctor, a 
high intelligence instead of a merely animal life! The 
picture of such a present withdraws attention from the 
past, and were it not for the murderous effects of brandy 
introduced by the white man, and the loose morality some- 
times exhibited by him, our delight on beholding it would 
be unmingled. 




CHAPTER XVI. 

HEROISM AND TRAGEDY. 

E had for a long time coosidoied South 
African history very barren of anything of 
general exciting inteiesL The heroic and 
the tragic, which afford materials for an 
epic, we had been accustomed to search for 
amid those much sung scenes where our European ances- 
tors "stormed across the war-convulsed earth." It may 
have been because in the northern hemisphere Uiere are 
innumerable relics of the past — ancient castles, battlefields, 
monuments — which speak of far-off heroic deeds, and keep 
the memory of the fearful throes in human experience still 
fresh. In South Africa, all is speechless and unmarked — 
weatherbeaten cromlech, venerable stronghold, ancient epic 
— none. A land without a past, like a man without a 
character, is our constant impression ! You can make any- 
thing of that limitless stretch of sky and earth, for it seems 
to have no deBnite ancient -traits, such as the trafj^edies of 
our forefathers have given to those of the north. But stay ; 
we have forgotten those other marks in history, with which 
80 much tragic struggle is associated. Qreat ideas — those 
of authority and government expressed by the state — have 
had their heroes, that gave them being and monlded their 
growth. And here are two states amid these interior plains 
— two great ideas, in the development of which we shall 
find the heroic and the tragic as plainly imprinted as on 
the brow of an Achilles, or on the turrets of a Gibraltar. 
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The Orange Free State and* the Transvaal are the result of 
that great " trek," or immigration into the interior, of which 
Mr. Froude speaks as a fit subject for an epic poem, '' if a 
man of genius ever arises to write such a thing." Time 
only is required to throw something of the charm of myth 
around such heroes as Retief, Maritz, Pretorius, Potgieter, 
etc., to make them figures of an Odyssey or an ^Eneid. 

The Briton and the Boer have never assorted well to- 
gether. The former represents the energetic, philanthropic 
nineteenth century ; the latter, the sterner, slower ways of 
thinking and acting of his Africander ancestors. Hence 
the opposition speedily offered to British legislation, on the 
Cape becoming a part of our empire. The limitation of 
their power over the Hottentots, by making certain 
offences against them punishable by fine, was the first cause 
of grumbling, and led to a tragic incident in the year 1815. 
A farmer named Bezuidenhout, having been summoned be- 
fore the circuit court for illtreating a Hottentot, and having 
failed to appear, an officer of the court, accompanied by a 
party of soldiers, was sent to arrest him. On being warned, 
and called to surrender, he offered resistance, and in the 
skirmish that followed, was shot dead. His relatives and 
friends resolved to take revenge by exciting the people to 
rebellion, but they were speedily put down, and several of 
the ringleaders and a large number of their followers taken 
prisoners. Six were sentenced to be executed ; the remain- 
der, numbering thirty-nine, to witness the execution, and 
then to be banished, imprisoned, or fined, according to the 
degree of criminality. The execution was a very revolting 
one, and the impression produced on the crowd of by- 
standers — many of them near relatives — such as to aggra- 
vate the feeling of discontent into that of bitter hostility. 
It was nurtured in secret, until some further acts of the 
Government drove them to give open expression to it. Such 
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was the effect of the Act of 1828, by which the Hottentots 
were placed on the some footing with Europeans, of that of 
1833, by which the slaves were emancipated, and of that 
of 1835, when the territory, which had been taken fi-om 
the Kaffirs in the war of that year, was ordered by Lord 
Glenelg to be given up. Of the justice of the first two, no 
one at this time of day will doubt ; but it is easy to see the 
rightness of a measure when it is past, and especially when 
no personal interests are touched, as in the case of those 
•discontented Boers. We must, therefore, make allowance 
for their opposition to humane measures, the more so when 
we remember that emancipation meant ruin to many of 
them, who were on the brink of bankruptcy, or whose slaves 
were mortgaged ; that it took place at a busy season, when 
labour could not be spared; and that the compensation 
offered was not only below valuation, but in many cases 
never received. Of the wrongness of the third act there 
•can be no uncertainty of opinion. The Kaffirs had invaded 
the lands occupied by the colonists of the eastern division of 
the colony, murdered all who fell into their hands, destroyed 
^11 property lying in their track, and left about 2000 people, 
who were in a prosperous condition, fugitive and destitute. 
Hence, coupled with previous provocations, the exaspera- 
tion of a large portion of the Dutch-speaking people, and 
their determination to ** trek " into untried solitudes, where 
they could rule after their own fashion. 

All were animated by a fanatical hatred of British ideas 
of government, but additional motives weighed with many. 
Some desired simply to escape from the restraints of law. 
Others had been induced to join the movement by false 
rumours, circulated by interested parties — they were to find 
incalculable wealth, and rejoice in perfect freedom whither 
they went. Othera expected to get possession of richer 
lands to the north. Others again, in accordance with their 
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bigoted religious belief, likened their exodus to that of the 
Israelites, and hoped, by an advance northwards, to reach 
the promised land. 

Those great interior solitudes whither we find them, in 
different bands, wending their way — now squatting around 
some well, spending pleasant days in the open air ; anon 
moving forward in search of fresh pasture, at the expense 
of an occasional brush with an enemy — had been for many 
years the scene of great tribal wars and commotions. On 
the east side of the Drakensbergen dWelt the warlike Zulu. 
On the west another great family of the Kaffir race, the 
Bechiianas,more sedentary and less warlike, had spread them- 
selves over the plains stretching north as far as the Zambesi. 
They were divided into many tribes, such as the Basutos^ 
Makololo, Batlapi, Baralongs, etc. Still further west, and 
near the frontier of the colony, there had settled several 
Hottentot clans — Korannas, of pure descent, bastard Griquas^ 
Bergenaars, etc. But a war of extermination, begun by the 
cruel Zulu tyrant Chaka, had displaced all these from their 
fixed abodes, and had spread massacre and desolation over 
this vast territory, each powerful tribe attacking and driv- 
ing the less powerful before it, after being itself beaten by 
its superior. 

The advancing farmers, then, found the whole country 
north and north-east of them torn by feud, and deluged with 
blood. They did not settle together in one district, but 
broke into two sections, one crossing the Drakensbergen 
into the beautiful land of Natal, the other remaining on 
the western side. Let us first follow the fortunes of the 
former. 

When they descended the mountains into the green coun- 
try, that dips in terraces to the Indian Ocean, it was strangely 
silent In a land as large as Scotland, they found only^ 
about 2000 inhabitants. The rest had been slaughtered in 
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the war with Chaka. A party of English adventurers liad 
planted a settlement on the coast, and gathered a number of 
the wretched natives around them, playing the part of chiefs^ 
and living in Kaffir fashion. With Dingan, the successor 
of Chaka, whom he had murdered, they succeeded in mak- 
ing a friendly treaty, and, as he was a mighty chief, and 
considered himself paramount lord of these parts, the Boers, 
on their arrival thought it well to approach him in a friendly 
manner. Their leader, Pieter Betief, a well-educated, high- 
principled, able man, who had been driven by the unfairness, 
of the Qlenelg Treaty to join the discontented farmers, pro- 
posed to purchase from the chief a tract of territory, where 
he and his friends might settle. He paid him a visit, and 
persuaded him to cede a portion of land, on condition that 
the Boers should recover a large number of his cattle, that 
had been stolen by a Basuto chief. This they successfully 
accomplished, and then Betief prepared to pay a second 
visit to Dingan, in order to complete the deed of cession. 
Many of his companions, suspecting treachery, tried to per- 
suade him not to go, but to send those whose life was of 
less value to the community, and some even volunteered to- 
go ; but he declared, that he would send no one, where he 
feared to go himself. Accordingly, accompanied by sixty- 
six picked men, and about thirty Hottentot servants, this- 
modern Regulus reached the Zulu capital on the 2d of Feb- 
ruary 1838. Dingan appeared delighted to receive them^ 
and readily affixed his mark to the document, by which the 
land of Natal was ceded to the Boers. For two days he^ 
entertained his visitors most royally, the Zulus performing 
war-dances and sham-fights in their honour, and for their 
amusement ; so that they were thrown off their guard. The 
following morning, before leaving, Betief and his party went 
to take leave of Dingan, who sat in his kraal surrounded by 
his warriors. According to Zulu custom, no one can ap- 
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proach the king armed. They must therefore leave their 
arras outside, which they did without suspicion of danger. 
Graciously received, they were pressed to be seated, and 
partake of Kaffir beer, freely handed round. Suddenly the 
signal for their massacre was given by the king, and in a 
moment they were attacked by 4000 warriors, armed with 
sticks. Many were murdered at once, but a number, draw- 
ing their knives, made a desperate resistance for half-an- 
hour. They were ultimately all struck down and killed, 
and their mangled corpses thrown upon a hillock close by, 
to be devoured by vultures and beasts of prey. Only Mr. 
Owen, a missionary, was spared, and then the Zulu horde 
swept on, barbarously murdering men, women, and children, 
until, having attacked a party of Boers entrenched behind 
their waggons on the Bushman's River, they met with a 
great reverse. During a whole day they tried to swarm 
over this rude bulwark, but the terrible fire of the Boers 
repulsed every charge. A shot from a 3-pounder at length 
ploughed through a mass of the enemy, striking down 
several of their leading men, and causing a precipitate re- 
treat. In this defence, the women conducted themselves as 
bravely as the men ; those who were unable to use muskets 
themselves loaded spare ones for their husbands and 
brothers. These heroines wei-e descendants of the old 
Huguenots, many of them, and they remind us, by their 
magnificent courage, of our Covenanting ancestresses. 

The fanners, although they had sustained a severe blow 
through the massacres of their heroic leader and his brave 
companions, determined to attack their enemies in their own 
country. Many of their friends hastened over the Drakens- 
bergen to their assistance. A commando of about 400 men 
in two divisions, under Pieter Uys and Hendrik Potgieter, 
crossed the Tugela. This is indeed one of the most splendid 
instances of valour on record. 400 against at least 20,000, 
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and these experienced, disciplined warriors, who durst never 
retreat, and who, although unacquainted with the gun, well 
knew how effectually to use the spear ! It was splendid, 
but rash, and could hardly result in more than a momentary 
success, if not overwhelmed with defeat. And defeat it 
was, though prodigies of valour were performed. Their 
wily foe drew them into a long defile, through hills that led 
to the chiefs great place. Seeing the enemy about the 
opening, the Boers rode up, fired with effect, and then pur- 
sued. In this way they were drawn deep into the gorge, 
and became detached in small parties, when swarms of 
Zulus, who had all the time been concealed in the ravines 
on either side, closed in on them, and compelled them to 
turn back and break through as best they could. This they 
managed to do by concentrating their fire on a mass of the 
enemy, and thus clearing a path ; but they lost eleven killed, 
including the gallant Piet Uys and his son, a boy of thir- 
teen years. Uys had escaped, but seeing some of his men 
in danger, returned, and, with a handful of followers, drove 
a whole regiment before him. But the enemy swarmed 
everywhere, and returned the attack, killing several of his 
men, and whilst the leader stopped to sharpen the flint of 
his gun, a Zulu approached, and, throwing an assegai, 
wounded him mortally in the loins. Notwithstanding, he 
struggled on, but soon fainted from loss of blood, and de- 
sired to be laid on the ground. He then said to his son and 
his other followers — " Here I must die ; you cannot get me 
on any further, and there is no use to try it. Save your- 
selves, but fight like brave fellows to the last, and hold God 
before your eyes." Seeing that certain death awaited them, 
if they lingered longer, they complied with his request. 
Galloping for about 100 yards, the son, on looking round, 
saw the Zulus closing in upon his dying father, who at the 
same moment raised his head. This was more than the 
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heroic boy could stand. He rushed back alone, and, before 
he fell beside bis father's corpse, shot dead three out of the 
overwhelming numbers that surrounded him. 

The Zulus, thus irrestible within their own boundaries, 
there was nothing for it but to retreat beyond the river 
^nd act on the defensive. So long as they kept within their 
loAgers, they were safe, as the enemy invariably recoiled 
before their terrible fire. Everywhere else Dingan was 
master. The English chiefs, who had revolted with their 
followers, and had invaded Zululand about the same time 
as the Boers, were annihilated in a desperate battle. The 
farmers were, therefore, in the miserable plight of having 
to lead a garrison life within the bulwark formed by their 
waggons. But with the advent of a new leader, Pretorius, 
after a few months of inaction and suffering, and the 
arrival of some friends from the other side of the Drakens- 
bergen, their prospects brightened, and they determined to 
try another invasion. Pretorius was a plain farmer, whose 
only education had consisted in instruction in Bible history 
— a calm, plainly dressed, unassuming man ; but brave and 
energetic. Under him, as Commandant-General, two bodies, 
about 800 strong, the other led by Carl Landman, moved 
over the Tugela in December. Advancing far into Zululand 
they were suddenly attacked in their laager by Dingan's 
forces, 10,000 or 12,000 strong. Up to the waggons they 
pressed, almost bearing in upon the defenders by sheer 
weight of numbers, but Pretorius ordering 200 horsemen 
to take them in flank at a point where they were wedged 
into a huge crowd, they broke and fled, leaving 3000 slain 
behind. The loss of the Boers was 5 killed and as many 
wounded. A terrible revenge had they taken for the 
massacre of Retief and his men. The chief set fire to his 
capital and fled in terror. Near it, on a little hillock, they 
found the remains of their murdered friends. The skele- 
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tons still bore traces of the thoroughness with which the 
savages had done their bloody work. From the shoulders 
of that of Retief hung the leathern pouch in which was the 
<leed of cession of Natal to the Boers. 

On their return from this expedition, they found that 
British soldiers had been sent to the Bay of Natal to inter- 
pose between them and the natives. They did not remain 
long however. Another struggle with Dingan was immi- 
nent, but this time disunion among the Zulus gave the 
Boers the advantage. Panda, brother of the chief, sought 
to grasp the reins of power. He had a large following and 
entered into an alliance with them, and with his army of 
4000 men, accompanied a commando, raised by Pretorius, 
for another invasion of Zululand. There was a desperate 
battle fought between the two Zulu forces. Death or 
victory was the alternative ; flight never. Regiment after 
regiment of veterans perished, and not until the arrival of 
the commando, which had been many miles distant at the 
commencement of the battle, was it decided in favour of 
Panda s party. Dingan was shortly afterwards murdered, 
and Panda was made king of the Zulus by the Boers, by 
whom the right of suzerainty was retained. 

They then proceeded to erect a Government to manage 
their own aflairs. Natal was divided into twelve wards, 
•each of which sent two representatives to the Council or 
Volksraad. Their most important officer was the Com- 
mandant-General, who had large military powers. Peace 
and order being thus established, they settled down on their 
farms. Thousands of natives soon settled in their midst, 
to whom such protection was as Elysium after the horrid 
tyranny of the Zulu chiefs. The young men were forced to 
work at stated times, but what was that compared with Zulu 
slavery ? In a short time there were nearly 100,000 natives 
in Natal, which before had been but a silent graveyard. 
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This picture of peace was disturbed by a feud with the 
Poudos, some of whose children the Boers had stolen in 
return for cattle taken. The chief complained, and the 
British interfered. A small force was sent to annex the 
country. This it was not able to effect until strengthened 
by reinforcements from the Cape, when the Boers sub- 
mitted. The more violent and irreconcileable party among 
them, recrossed the Drakensbergen, beyond the reach, as they 
hoped, of English interference. They were followed later 
by a large number under Fretorius, who had made a long 
journey to the Cape to represent their grievances to the 
Governor, Sir Henry Pottinger, but had been refused audi- 
ence. Incensed at this ignoble conduct, and notwithstand- 
ing the efforts of Sir Harry Smith, the following Governor, 
to reconcile them, "they trekked" away over the Drak-^ 
ensbergen into the country beyond the Vaal. 

We now turn to those who had remained on the western 
side of the Drakensbergen. The great tyrant of this 
country was Moselekatze, who, with a band of Zulu warriors, 
called by the Bechuanas, Matabeles, had fled thither to- 
escape the wrath of Chaka. The wave of desolation raised 
by him swept southwards through the various tribes with 
devastating force, until it was Arrested on the one hand by 
the Basutos, on their impregnable fortress, Thaba Bosigo, 
on the other by the Griquas with their firearms. The Boers 
found the great plain between these two tribes almost 
without a single inhabitant, and moved northward without 
opposition. Unsuspecting and unprepared, some detached 
parties were suddenly attacked by one of Moselekatze's 
bands and massacred. The remainder formed a laager, and 
though greatly outnumbered, repulsed the furious Mata- 
beles, who did not retire, however, without carrying away 
all the farmers' cattle. This serious blow forced them to 
retrace their steps to the country oE Moroko, the friendly 
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chief of the BaroIongH. There they found a large number 
of their friends, and it was then decided to send a com- 
mando under Gert Maritz to crush Moselekatze's people* 
Crossing the Vaal and Hart Rivers, they arrived near 
Mosega, one of the chief military kraals of the Matabele, 
about a fortnight after starting. They made a sudden 
attack, and without losing a man, shot 400 of the enemy^ 
captured 7000 head of cattle, and recovered several waggons 
which belonged to one of the massacred parties. Betief 
was then made Commandant-General, and drew up a form 
of agreement, by which they renounced their allegiance ta 
England, and bound themselves to obedience and union. 
Treaties were made with all the native clans between the 
Orange and the Vaal, but, with the exception of the Baro- 
longs, they were of short duration on both sides. 

Then took place the great immigration into Natal, ta 
help their sorely pressed brothers, and the Western plains 
were left very bare of Boer inhabitants. But with the seizure 
of Natal by the British, back they poured in large numbers, 
as has been already noted, and a period of disorder followed. 
Between them and the Griquas, a half-civilised clan of 
bastard Hottentots, who had emigrated from the Colony 
about the beginning of the century, there was much irrita- 
tion. About this time they were divided into three sections,, 
under Adam and Cornelius Kok and Andries Waterboer,. 
and had entered into treaties with Sir Benjamin D*Urban 
and consequently, when the Boers began to aggress, con- 
sidered themselves entitled to British protection. For thia 
aggression they were themselves much to blame, as they 
thoughtlessly squandered away their lands for the merest 
trifle, without thinking of the consequences. In 1845, Sir 
Pereofrine Maitland sent a small force of soldiers to settle 
disputes. They found the two parties drawn up on either 

side of a wide plain, harmlessly firing at each other. The 
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Griquas, thus unexpectedly reinforced, took courage and 
advanced to attack the Boers, who fled panic-stricken 
before the British dragoons. Most of them submitted the 
same evening. A British resident, with a few soldiers, was 
placed at Bloemfontein, and his authority was held to be 
supreme over all parties — Boers, Griquas, Basutos, etc 
This oflScer, being little better than a tulchan governor, very- 
soon found himself too weak to quell the dissensions be- 
tween the Boers and the natives. It came to be either 
annexation or abandonment, and Sir Harry Smith, after 
settling Natal, summarily proclaimed the whole country, 
between the Orange and the Vaal, British. This act drove 
into rebellion the party among the Boers who hated English 
interference and English rule. It was headed by Pretorius, 
and having driven the British resident from Bloemfontein, 
established a Government of its own. After fighting a stiff 
engagement at Boomplaats, Sir Harry reasserted British 
authority. The more bitterly hostile of the rebels fled with 
Pretorius across the Vaal ; the rest submitted. A Lieutenant 
Governor was appointed, and a Legislative Council elected. 
The former was to uiaintain the government of the native 
chiefs over their people, and not to interfere except as 
arbitrator in cases of dispute regarding boundaries, robberies, 
and reprisals. 

But Moshesh, chief of the Basutos, was difficult to deal 
with. His tribe, although much cut up in the late tribal 
wars, had anciently occupied not only what is now Basuto- 
land, but also a large portion of the eastern division of the 
Orange Free State. By 1852 he had greatly recovered his 
old power. Disputes with the Boers about boundaries led 
to stock-lifting on a large scale, and this brought him in 
that year into collision with a British force under General 
Cathcart By him a demand was made for 10,000 head of 
cattle and 1000 horses, to be delivered in three days* time. 
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The chief tried to parley, dwelling with muck eloquence on 
the desirability of peace. *' Peace," said he, " is like the 
rain from heaven, which nourishes the land and makes the 
«om grow ; but war is the hot wind, which dries up the earth 
.and blasts the fruit of the soil/' Still, on the appointed 
day only 3500 head of cattle were sent in, and it was not 
till after hard fighting, in which the British force gained a 
doubtful success, that he was reduced to submission. But 
it was now evident that the Sovereignty, as this territory 
was then called, could not be held without a large force to 
keep order on its borders. This the British Government 
was not prepared to maintain, and therefore, in 1854, gave it 
up to the Boers. The Convention at which this was agreed 
upon, guaranteed the future independence of the country, 
disclaimed any treaty with the chiefs dwelling north of 
the Orange River, with the exception of Adam Kok, and 
made stipulations for the suppression of crime, the main- 
tenance of the peace, and against the holding of slaves. 
The people then elected a president and an Assembly of 
twenty-four members. For several years they were forced 
to wage constant hostilities with the Basutos, who were at 
length so hard pressed, that they appealed for British pro- 
tection, which, contrary to the terms of the treaty, w&s 
granted them. Thus again the Boer and Briton came into 
collision, owing to the vacillating policy which the latter 
has too often adopted towards both Boer and Black. 

On the western side of the Republic there were constant 
quarrels between the Boers and the Qriquas. Adam Kok 
soon found himself without either land or power, and in his 
extremity received a location between Natal and the Cape 
frontier, since known as Qriqualand East. 

There still remained Nicholas Waterboer, who stoutly 
proclaimed his right to a certain territory, which, according 
jto him, had not been included in the transfer of land by 
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Adam Kok to the Boers, but belonged to hiui. The dis- 
pute would probably have been decided by the Boers simply 
doing as they listed ; but it so happened that this piece of 
wilderness was found to be full of enormous wealth. 
Diamonds were discovered on it, and this petty dispute 
became the political question of the day. Thousands of 
diggers, of all classes and nationalities, rushed thither.^ 
Waterboer applied to be received under British protection, 
and in 1871 it was proclaimed British under the title of 
Qriqualand West. A decade later it was annexed to the 
Cape Colony. Such action had nearly brought us into a 
serious wrangle with the Free State, who held that it had 
been cheated. We made a plausible case, and it is not easy 
saying which is which, when on either side might only 
seems to be right. But having secured such a prize, we 
could well allow our conscience to be a little pricked, and 
therefore made the Boers a present of £90,000, which acted 
as a salve. Although the Diamond Fields proved an im- 
mensely profitable acquisition, we have through them 
hatched for ourselves and the Boers endless native troubles, 
for hither the natives flocked in thousands, and having 
obtained large supplies of guns and amunition, have thereby 
nurtured that restless, rebellious spirit which has occasion- 
ally broken out in war and devastation. 

The Boers, who had originally penetrated beyond the 
Vaal, and who, as we have already seen, inflicted a great 
defeat on Moselekatze, did not rest until they had compelled 
the old Lion of the North to retire to the Zambesi, whence 
he never returned. After the Battle of Boomplaats in 
1848, they received a large accession to their numbers, 
under Pretorius, who, although there was a reward of 
£2000 set on his head, was at once appointed Commandant- 
General. In 1852 he succeeded in concluding a treaty with 
Great Britain, known as the Sand River Convention, by 
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Avhich the Transvaal, or, as the Boers term it, the South 
African Republic, was declared independent. The first 
<dause guaranteed the right to govern themselves, the third 
disclaimed alliance on the part of Britain with the natives, 
north of the Vaal, the fourth prohibited slavery, the others 
concerned trade, mutual delivery of criminals to justice, etc. 
Old Pretorius, after paying a visit to Natal to open up 
ti*ade between it and the Transvaal, died the following 
year, 1853. The excessive exertions of mind and body^ 
which he had long put forth on behalf of his fellow emi- 
grants, was the cause of death. For a month he lay upon 
his couch — a hero still in the midst of suffering. Feeling 
that his end was near, he put all the papers relative to the 
government in order, and then sent for the commandants, 
field -cornets, and other influential men, to hear his last 
advice. He entreated them to preserve a cordial union 
among themselves after his death, and not to let party 
strife or ambition find a place amongst them. He recom- 
mended them to give heed to the exhortations of the 
minister, and to promote morality and civilisation by 
•every means in their power. Afterwards several native 
chiefs were admitted to .see him. They had heard of his 
illness, and had come to pay their respects. The relatives 
of the dying man were much moved on seeing these heathens 
exhibit extreme grief, as they knelt successively and kissed 
his hand. To them he had appeared as a preserver of 
order in the land — as a gracious and humane master. Pre- 
torius devoted his remaining hours to praise and prayer. 
He expressed perfect resignation to the will of the Al- 
mighty, and satisfaction at the prospect of being speedily 
transferred to a region where trouble and sorrow are un- 
known. Then, having committed his soul to his Saviour, 
he calmly and quietly breathed his last. His son succeeded 
him as president 
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In their treatment of the various fragments of tribes, 
amongst whom they dwelt, they followed the old Dutch 
methods. Tlie laws against vagrancy and in favour of 
serfdom up to a certain age, were put in force, and in spite 
of the convention, something very like slavery was often 
practised. Notwithstanding, they were regarded by the 
miserable aborigines as deliverers from the horrid tyranny of 
chiefs like Moselekatze. By and by^ however, troubles arose 
with a portion, who would steal Uie Boers' cattle, or even 
murder a European, and a commando w&s sent to pursue the 
evildoers, when the children of the slain were carried off. 

They were very chary about holding intercourse with 
the outer world, and looked with suspicion upon the various 
attempts made by hunters, travellers, missionaries, and 
traders, to penetrate into the interior. They feared the 
intervention of the English on the one liand, and the arming 
of the natives on the other, if people were allowed to rove 
amongst them. They therefore, Chinese-like, shut their 
country against all such, and wlien a commando moved 
against the Baquena, among whom Livingstone had been 
for some time staying, the store of the great traveller wBkS. 
broken into, and its contents destroyed. The Baquena 
were terribly cut up. Such a tyrannical, selfish mode of 
acting appears very invidious in the light of the great 
project of Livingstone, namely, to open up Africa to civilisa- 
tion, by means of commerce and missions. 

There is one tragedy illustrating the extreme side of the 
Boer method of quelling the native, which approaches bar- 
barism. Happily this is the only one on record, and there 
were certain exonerating circumstances which speak a little 
for the perpetrators. The cause of it, in the first instance, 
was the conduct of one named Potgieter, brother of the 
famous commander. He was a rough borderer, not above 
an occasional raid, when he robbed the natives of all they 
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possessed, seized their children, and bartered them to the 
villanous slave dealers from Delagoa Bay. Once, while on 
a hunting expedition in order to collect ivory and ostrich 
feathers, he was passing in the neighbourhood of a tribe 
under the chief Makapan, who had suffered from his depre- 
dations. They took revenge by murdering him and his 
companions, including some women and children. Potgieter 
was pinned to the ground and skinned alive. The families 
of some other emigrants, who had gone to Makapan to 
barter corn, were also murdered. 

A commando, under M. W. Pretorius, was sent to take 
revenge on the murderers. They found horrible traces of the 
murder of their friends, which only confirmed them in their 
resolution to take fearful vengeance. No allowance was 
made for the provocation the natives had received. Maka- 
pan retired into some great caves, which are found in the 
sandstone clii& of that district They are said to be 2000 
feet long, and from 300 to 500 wide. Here there was no 
getting at them, so the Boers resolved to blast the rock and 
crush them. This plan failed, and then the effect of starva- 
tion was tried. Patrols kept watch day and night, and shot 
down any of the enemy who showed themselves. After 
eight days' trial, little progress had been made, and the plan 
of choking was then adopted. Fifty span of oxen, and about 
300 allied natives, were employed at this hellish work, and 
many loads of stone and trees were brought up and thrown 
into the openings of the caves. At length the pangs of 
thirst forced many of the poor wretches out, to meet death, 
and the unbearable stench told of what was going on within. 
So shocking had the state of affairs become at the end of 
three weeks, that the commando were forced to retire. They 
had killed nearly 1000, besides the far greater number that 
must have died inside. This horrifying incident remains a 
dark blot in Boer history. 
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For about fifteen years after the declaration of independ- 
ence, the Transvaal was the arena of internal strife between 
factions, who each wished to set up its own government. 
At one time it contained several kingdoms within itself. 
The return in 1863 of M. W. Pretorius, who had been elected 
President of the Free State in 1859, gave it for a time a 
-more settled character. Subsequently there arose much 
contention regarding boundaries, which resulted in his de- 
thronement by the Volksraad. His successor, Thomas Bur- 
gers, was the nominee of tlie party of more enlightened views. 
That party had been gradually gaining ground. The dis- 
•covery of diamonds, and the opening of the gold-diggings at 
Leydenburg, had brought a rush of people, of all classes and 
occupations, into tlie country. These lie on opposite sides 
of the Republic, and the road between them passes through 
the heart of it. Men, however slow, must move with thu 
times, and so the President and his Volksraad bethouglit 
themselves of high projects. Railways, bridges, roads, tele- 
graphs were forthwith to be made, and a great loan raised 
for the purpose of defraying the cost. But it all came to 
nothing. It was too energetic, too hurried a step, for a 
country yet crippled by dull ideas and small finance^'. Not 
A fourth of the loan was subscribed, and the materials for 
the railway between Delagoa ami Pretoria, which would 
have proved such a forward step in carrying civilisation into 
the interior, were left to waste on the shores of the Bay. 
Worse still, the State got involved in a war with Secoecoeni, 
the powerful chief of the Bapedi, whose territory the Boers 
claimed had been made over to them by the Swazies for 100 
hea<l of cattle. A fine little transaction, whose history, like 
all those of native concessions, and of Boer absorptions of 
territory, had better not be further touched ! A large com- 
mando marched up, attacked a mountain stronghold, and 
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then suddenly lost heart, turned round, and scrambled back 
to Pretoria in somethii^ like panic. A number of volun- 
teers from the Diamond Fields were then engaged, who, 
according to Aylward, fought and spreed much, but these 
were not the men to save the Republic. Nor could the 
State that was reduced to such an extremity be lit long to 
remain independent. In 1877 it was quietly annexed, and 
a British force, under Garnet Wolseley, soon crushed the re- 
bellious Secoecoeni. After the Boer War of 1880-81, in 
which the Transvaalers displayed such splendid courage, the 
Republic regained self-government. Since then there have 
been disturbances with the Bechuanas on the north-west 
frontier, where the so-called Republic of Stellaland and 
Goshen has sprung into existence. The troubles to which 
the action of the freebooters, as these marauding pioneers 
of civilisation have been designated, have given rise, has 
necessitated the sending of a British force — the Bechuana- 
land Expeditionary Force — to uphold native rights, and 
establish order among a predatory, lawless band of Boer and 
European adventurers. The expansion of the Transvaal in 
this direction has received a check, and a British Protecto- 
rate has been established over the whole of Bechuanaland. 
On the east, the Boers have penetrated into Zululand, and 
founded the Republic of Eugenia, and have had their pro- 
ceedings ratified to a certain extent by the Governor of 
Natal, whose inhabitants cannot view such a development 
of Boerdom without apprehension of being completely 
hemmed in. 

Such a frontier as that which civilisation has reached in 
South Africa can never be stationary, however it may be 
defined in treaties. The past will repeat itself to a certain 
extent — encroachments, concessions, theft, contest — but the 
most warlike of the tribes having been subdued, it will 
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therefore be minus the tragic, and if, instead of the heroic, 
there appear the more peaceful virtues of settled civilised 
life, history may be less stirring, but still as attractive in 
its record of the triumphs of peace. 




CHAPTER XVII. 

THE AFBWANDER BOND AND THE EMPIRE LBAQVE. 

^HE last tweotj years have witnessed manj- 
cammotions in South Africa. The discover}' 
of diamonds and gold, tlio inrush of eager 
fortune-seekers, tlie Zulu and Boer Wars, 
the Bechuanaland Expedition, great pro- 
posals and debates in Parliament, have arrested the atten- 
tion of the whole civilised world. Much more so that of 
the inhabitants of the land. The Boer mind, previously 
excited bub at rare intervals, has during this period been 
violently agitated. The result has been, among other 
things, the Africander Bond. Wonderful, what transfor- 
mations may take place ! The mud on the road there, under 
the action uf wind and sun, may in a few hours be floating 
as dust above the clouds ! And here phlegmatic, conserva- 
tive Boerdom, — under whose surface there lies a powerful, 
volcanic nature, however, — transformed into an embittered, 
threatening multitude I Still, this is but another illustration 
of the principle of reaction. The Boer bad largely neglected 
his political function. He had been cheated by unscrupu- 
lous traders ; he had often been jeered at by his Ehiglisk 
fellow-colonists, because of his uncouthness and backward- 
nesa — all which he bore with Boer-like apathy. But when 
the political and commercial activities of late years had 
sharpened his wite, and he, who had well-nigh forgotten the 
differences which his kindred had formerly had with the 
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them in a form which the ages may mark. It has, as its 
accompaniment, a certain enthusiasm which adds to the 
the sentiment of the world ! It has touched the imagina- 
tion, the rather sluggish Boer imagination, and set it 
^ dreaming of what shall be, if fancy becomes reality. It 
has associated with the mountains and dales of the Cape, 
where the rural population have their homes, a fervid 
patriotism, which, with some skill of fancy, carries us back 
to those eras in history, where revolutions were hatcheil, 
and tyrants dethroned. It is a great time when patriotism, 
•even when it is but spurious excitement, is breathed from 
hill and dale and sky. There is the glowing youth with 
Hashing eye, the wild inspired mood, the rush of moving 
minds, the vague seeking to do something startling and 
diivalrous ! Even if there is a ridiculous element in all 
this stir, *tis something unusual, and brings back to memory 
those winter evenings of early boyhood, when we used to 
read Thaddeus of Warsaw. 

It has practical effect, too, — setting many a thinking, who 
were well-nigh dead to thought, so that a Boer, from having 
some general notions about cattle, ostriches, wine-making, 
has advanced to the point where he has certain definite 
thoughts and aims regarding the affairs of the community. 
You will hear him assert with quite a knowing look, that 
the interests of the farmer should not be sacrificed to those 
of the mei*chant ; that Africa should not be a hunting- 
ground of fortune-seekers, to the neglect and loss of its 
fixed inhabitants ; that schools should be founded and en- 
-couraged ; and that the language (Dutch) spoken by the 
majority should have its proper place in the courts of the 
Jand ; that the farming population should take interest in 
political af&irs, and exercise their due influence at elections. 

These are all branches of the stem — the " nationaliteits 
gevoel " — and to put life and strength into both stem and 
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branches, till they become a full-grown tree, has been the 
striving of the Africander Bond since its formation, six 
years ago. It has held numerous meetings — local, provin- 
cial, central, — and speechified itself hoarse. It has written 
lamentations and sung psalms, according as its temper was 
desponding or jubilant. It extended sympathy to the 
downtrodden Boers, when doing battle against the accursed 
English. It has published a programme of principles, in 
which it declares, with rebellious boldness, that it aims at 
a united South Africa, under its own flag. Its stump 
orators have declaimed against the use of the English lan- 
guage, which the educated youths of the land have begun 
to speak instead of the Dutch patois. It has largely in- 
fluenced the last elections, by which a majority of Afric- 
ander members of Parliament have been returned. 

But while the Bond has earned for itself a place as a 
servicable institution in the land, it has not succeeded in 
commending itself to the more intelligent Africanders. It 
is supported by the inculcation of narrow views, and race 
hatred is fanned in the ratio that ignorant pretension is 
manifested. Were the chief result improvement in agricul- 
ture, one could forgive an occasional vagary, but in spite 
of stump speeches and magniloquent projects, the fields are 
no better cultivated, and everything is in a miserably 
languid state. The best test for this, and all such bonds, is 
the character of results. Let theorising alone, and study 
the ctti hono, and things will right themselves. 

For the present the movement, as tending to the forma- 
tion of a nation, is premature. There is much exaggeration 
and excitement, and the true materials — comprehension of 
interest, and unity of language, religion, and disposition 
— are not there. It is in the interests of the Boers that 
these nation-manufacturers stand forth with their proposal 
of salvation. Of course they include all, who will give 
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them countenance, of whatever profession or nationaJitj, 
but they must have the Dutch Boer notions. But in Cape 
Colony, to restrict ourselves to it, although the whole of 
South Africa is meant to be embraced by the Bond, there 
are English, Dutch, Kaffirs, Hottentots, all with manifold 
interests — cultivators of the soil, shopkeepers, merchants, 
labourers, — and to form a nation in the interests of only 
one of these, or in the interests of all, only so far as they 
accept Boer dictation, is manifestly an outrage on the 
others. 

Of course, a nation that is to be manufactured, must have 
a definite language, if possible, of its own make, because a 
number of individuals that had produced a language of their 
own would be entitled to look upon themselves as a new 
people. This, the Boers assert, with an air of solemn im- 
portance, they have already developed. Their miserable 
organ "De Patriot," a few doggerel verses published by 
some daffing young Boer, and a book on unfulfilled prophecy 
by one of their " predikants," are considered the basis of 
a literature, that will make their tongue live ! It has al- 
ready been systematised in a grammar, but even with some 
Chaucer to mould it, it would not reach the stage of a full- 
grown language within the next 300 years. All languages 
have grown out of dialects, but not in a day. The alterna- 
tive is the Dutch of Holland, which at least is not English, 
and would do in the case where as much unlikeness as 
possible to everything English is a disideratum. In making 
a distinct nation, everything that marks a difference is a 
godsend. But this will not suit those, who will have 
nothing to do either with good or bad Dutch, but desire to 
speak a language that will not shut them out from the rest 
of the world. Here is another rock upon which the pro- 
posal is likely to be shattered, unless both parties agree to 
have a polyglot nation, but then, in the opinion of the new 
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manufacturers one definite language is essential — slanguage 
and nation are one. 

Once more must the great thought do penance. In the- 
formation of a state, what about religion and character? 
Must there not be some agreement in both ? We are not 
speaking of a nation made by force of arms, in which only 
iJie first requisite need be cared for. We are speaking of 
an attempt from certain materials to manufacture one, and 
are considering the things that must be reckoned with, if it- 
is to be a success. The Boers, of course, are all of one 
persuasion and disposition, but then the non- Boers, whom 
you must either absorb, or kill off, or transport ? Can you 
by any possible amount of crushing or moulding of Hotten- 
tot, Kaffir, Celtic, or Saxon character ; High Church, Roman 
Catholic, Wesleyan, pagan views, get a one-disposed people ? 
Religion and disposition are things that must be reckoned 
with, for they govern thought so much. We live in days 
of multiplicity of ci*eeds now, and nations are made by 
means of improved artillery mostly ; in byegone days,, 
when nations grew, they had at least the three elements w& 
have mentioned — which fact, sirs, with your prosing about 
" nationaal-gevoel," you have forgotten.; t In the way of 
musket and artillery we have no such arguments, but then 
you will have an Empire League in your midst to smash. 

Its opponent, the Empire League, represents another idea,, 
that of attachment to the present system of what might be 
called, affiliated nationality; which is the case where the- 
land is regarded as an appendage of an old parent state. 
It was started after the parliamentary elections of 1883^ 
had shown the strength of the anti-English party, as re- 
presented by the Bond. Its headquarters are in Cape 
Town, with branches over a large part of the Colony. Its 
members, in contrast to those of its rival, include the more 

influential and intelligent colonists, especially in the large 
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^wns. Between them there is much ill feeling and evil 
speaking. Like most rival associations, they are one-sided 
in the maintenance of their principles, and a man of im- 
partial mind will care to belong to neither. There is no 
doubt that the imperial connection is both very necessary 
and very beneficial for South Africa, notwithstanding the 
fact that a great writer, Mr. Froude, has lately proclaimed, 
that it must bear the blame of all the misfortunes that 
have come upon the land. By him the Boers are set forth 
as model rulers ; the English as a set of blunderers from 
beginning to end. On the contrary, in regard to internal 
government, it is certain, that the English have raised the 
Colony, during their connection with it, to a high grade of 
advancement. Compare it now with what it was under 
Dutch rule. Compare Cape Colony or Natal, with their 
railways, telegraphs, bridges, with the Dutch states, still in 
this respect dominated by the dull Dopper spirit. Compare 
the freer, more cultured condition of society in the former, 
with the narrow prejudices, too frequently found swaying 
opinion in the latter. Compare the Elastem with the 
Western Province of the Cape. Leave the Dutch alone, 
and let them govern after our failure, says Mr. Froude. 
Yet it is a fact, that the Cape has advanced as much 
during the last sixty years, as any European country. 
And certainly, there is more hope of as rapid progress 
in the future, if it remains in touch with the enterprise 
and inexhaustible resources of a mighty empire, than if 
guided by a few Africander patriots, with neither credit 
nor prestige to recommend them to the world. Viewing 
the fruits of a long beneficent rule, such as the English, 
on the whole, has been, a man will hesitate before he 
concludes, that it has been a mistake, although mistakes 
have been committed. 

In regard to external policy, the Boer is definite — Clear 
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the blacks away, or let them crouch before the white man. 
Stand no parleying, and drive out of your head any notion 
of native rights. The English, owing to ignorance, official- 
ism, and the vagaries of party, have often been vacillating 
and inconsequent. They have often disgusted the Boer 
and irritated the black. But, although the Boer has the 
advantage of dogged firmness, is there not a doubt in a 
kindly heart, that firmness may be a cold, cruel thing, 
without the warm throbbing of humanity in it ? There is 
such a thing as the firmness of a butcher, when he is going 
to slaughter a sheep, and the firmness of a father, when he 
is going wisely to handle a child. It is melancholy to 
think of all the woe, that the inferior races of the earth 
have suffered, during so many generations, from that heart- 
less firmness, which has dealt so many blows, but wiped 
away so few tears! 

The English with their missionary societies, peace socie- 
ties, cruelty to animals societies, and general spirit of 
philanthropy, have better known how to show consideration 
towards a lower race. Say that kindness to a black 
man is a source of weakness, and entails rebellion and 
bloodshed; but as much, if not more, follows the merely 
iron sword of no quarter, except in the attitude of crouching 
submission. If oceans of blood must be shed in this bloody 
world, it is better to think that it was not all the work of 
the sledge-hammer spirit Looking at the matter, from the 
standpoint of the black man, who must not be ignored 
altogether, as writers on this subject seem inclined to do, 
it is, perhaps, well that the Briton should be a check to the 
Boer. He is likewise of opinion that it is safer for him to 
be ruled by a mighty power, who, unlike a merely local 
one, will be more likely to deal with impartiality and large- 
heartedness. But it is too much for the Boers, or Mr. 
Froude, on their behalf, to assume that they have been 
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successful in their foreign policy, or the British either. 
They have both of them killed too many poor wretches, 
and are ever too insecure on their native frontier to justify 
such an assumption. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 
BOEB INTELLECTUAL AND RELIOIOVS LIFE. 




U HE rapid advance of education has ushered 
in the morning of a Renaissance in South 
Africa. The Beet mind has awakened out 
of its long slumber. The presence of enter- 
prise — political and comroercisl — and the 
founding of numerous schools, have wrought a great change 
in this respect There has arisen a younger generation of 
Africanders, who have received mental inspiration from the 
great forces that work in the more highly civilised world. 
The heavy days when their fathers fed their minds exclu- 
sively on the Bible, to the neglect of all the humanising 
influences that healthily effect our nature, are gone. Judg- 
ing, then, from these younger and better educated specimens, 
who throng the seats of learning, and are frequently to be 
met with in the lonely farmhouses, the Boer intellect is 
solid, but not brilliant ; lively on occasion, but seldom 
witty ; capable of enduring great strain, hut not very 
buoyant; not rich in flower, but full of rough strength. 
It cannot roam over such a wide field of funcy and know- 
ledge as the European. In society, for instance, it contents 
itself with the e.Ychange of commonplaces, or the narration 
of incident, in which a tendency to exaggeration is ex- 
hibited. This difl«rence one discovers on visiting the 
Anglo-South African towns — Port Elizabeth, Graharostown, 
-Durban — where one comes in contact with people of more 
active mind, an activity not exclu-sively generated by com- 
merce, but often derived from the su^ng of European 
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intellectual life. Our judgment of the Boer mind cannot 
be final, however. It is still in a state of development, 
and in a generation or two may produce individuality, 
depth, power, genius enough to make them factors of influ- 
ence on the thought of the world. Of this they are quite 
confident, since they boast of having the best blood of 
Europe in their veins — French, Dutch, German, Scotch, 
Portuguese — and such a combination is a splendid basis for 
high development. Their fine physique is another ground 
for this confidence. 

Although South Africa cannot as yet lay claim to an 
indigenous literature or science, it has been the scene of the 
labours of distinguished scientific men. The splendour of 
its sky, affording such scope for the study of the heavenly 
bodies, has attracted to its shores the astronomers Lacaille^ 
Le Yaillant, and Herschel, who here made valuable addi- 
tions to their science. Philologists, like Bleek and Hahn, 
have laboured to throw light on the native languages and 
customs, especially those of the Hottentots and Bushmen* 
The study of geographical science has been prosecuted with 
such practical effect by Livingstone, that thousands of mile^^ 
of the earth's surface have been opened up and mapped out. 
The well-known name of Ciolenzo recalls his labours in the 
fields of mathematics and theology. The Pentateuch has. 
passed under review of his critical mind, and has been cut 
up in the most approved German fashion. According to- 
Welhausen, he has drawn largely on German authors for 
the materials of his conclusions, and his significance as a 
theologian consists in his having had the courage to put 
forth his work on the Pentateuch in the face of the sure 
opposition, which he would meet from the English religious 
world. Pringle, the leader of a band of Scotch emigrants^ 
and a friend and correspondent of Walter Scott, was lulled 
into song by its scenery. Writers like Froude and Troliope 
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have penned their holiday experiences, while travellings 
through it But apart from the association of these wtLd 
other great names with the land of the Boers, the day of a 
distinct South African literature is yet to come. It is poor 
and unproductive — no one has even composed a passable 
song, which is one of the first signs of the presenca of great 
literary power. How great is thus the difference betweto 
South Africa and America in respect of literature, although 
both countries were founded about the same time! The 
difference in character, climate, and environs may account 
for it; yet there are grand materials here for the formation 
of a widely varied literature. The heroic, — how mighty, 
with such a wealth of majestic landscapes, and so much of 
war in history! The lyric, — how charming with those 
quiet home scenes in solitary mountain vale, on dreamy 
plain, and under such a mystic sky ! There are sad 
memories of byegone suffering — parting from ancestral 
land; struggle with savage; hardships of a home in in- 
terior wilds, to nurture the dirge or the ballad ! Let them 
only come under the spell of some moulding spirit, who- 
knows how to throw glow and meaning over things. And 
let the people rouse themselves from merely pondering over 
Dutch sermons and devotional books of last century, and 
ce&se to condemn unopened the works of great minds, as- 
full of unsound teaching:. Let them come in contact with 
thoughts and sentiments, which engender wider judgment 
and finer taste. The old Puritanic ideas in vogue, which 
would blot a Shakespeare or a Goethe out of the universe,, 
and think they were doing God service, are very witherinjf^ 

The religious life of South Africa presents great variety^. 
Christianity, Mohammedanism, and various shades of 
Paganism, have each a place. Mohammedanism flourishes, 
among the Malays of Cape Town, who are very zealous ia 
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preserving the belief and ceremonies of their Oriental ances- 
tors. Christianity is, of course, represented by a multitude 
of sects, for distance from old associations seems to be in- 
effectual in binding up the different fragments of the Chris- 
tian Church. Of these the Episcopalian and the Presby- 
terian, or Dutch Reformed, are the most important. The 
former is divided into two branches — ^the Church of the 
Province of South Africa, and the Church of England in 
South Africa, founded by Bishop Colenzo, who rightly re- 
fused to acknowledge the authority of the other South 
African Bishops, when they sought to depose him for hold- 
ing heretical views. The first-named is very ritualistic, and 
consequently very exclusive ; but many of its clergy must 
base their claim to superiority over those of other denomi- 
nations, more on the so-called right of the Apostolic Succes- 
sion than on culture. It is strong in the Elastem Province,, 
where the English predominate. 

The Dutch Reformed Church may be called the National 
Church of South Africa, since the Dutch people form by far 
the majority of the population. Its chief public gathering, 
the Synod, takes place every three years at Cape Town. 
The streets of the capital present quite an unusual appear- 
ance on this occasion. Country-looking ministers and burly 
elders, with their wives and families, may be seen clustering 
in small groups, or strolling leisurely about, viewing, with 
widely-opened eyes, the busy thoroughfares, so unlike the 
quiet villages in the interior, whence they have come. A 
three years* absence from such scenes lends them a novelty 
in the eyes of a Boer from the dreary wa.stes of Namaqua- 
land, for instance, which they cannot have for one less 
accustomed to solitude. He may well rub his eyes more 
than once to be sure that he is in this world — to him so 
much associated with the infinite stretch of the great inland 
plains. They must be a kindly, simple-hearted folk, these 
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Boers, judging from the hearty, unceremonious manner of 
their greetings. Shaggy enough they look, some of them, 
jmd round as the globe, but tall and stately as well At 
length the sight-seeing and the demonstrative greetings 
^subside, and the worthy brethren settle down in the Great 
Church in Adderley Street, to the consideration of the eccle- 
siastical business that has brought them together. Their 
further proceedings do not need description in Scotland. 
We know all phases of Presbyterian ecclesiastical life here, 
•especially that which consists in squabbling about theories 
of Church government, and minute points of doctrine and 
discipline. Six weeks of discussion brings the Synod 
safely to the end of its labours — thanks to the presidency 
of such a moderator as Dr. Andrew Murray, and the leader- 
ship of such orators as Dr. Hof meyr, and Messrs. Neethling, 
M*Qregor, and Van der Wal, etc. ; and the tired members 
return to their distant homes, to entertain their neighbours 
for months with the story of their adventures and experi- 
ences in the capital. How they spoke and how they voted, 
what they saw and how they feasted, and much more in 
addition, is retailed with a good spice of exaggeration to 
make it tell better, and told and retold, till the objections 
of conscience are completely silenced by sheer reiteration. 

In most of the pai*ishes the " kerk " is a very sober-look- 
ing building. Whilst the people manifest much practical 
devotion to religion, they are singularly deficient in rever- 
ence for art. There are a few, such as that at George Town, 
which show both in their ancient look, and in the beauty of 
their surroundings, something of that dignified sweetness, 
which one often remarks about an old church in England. 
Two really splendid buildings have lately been erected at 
Oudtshoorn and Cradock, each costing £30,000. The newer 
•churches of Stellenbosch, Caledon, Riversdale, etc., are also 
^reat improvements on the old barns, in respect of style. 
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accommodation, and beauty; but, in general, church arclii* 
tecture is still lamentably deficient. As for the church- 
yards, they are simply shocking. Not only in the interior^ 
but in the old villages near Cape Town, there is uniformly 
apparent the same sacrilegious untidiness. In the rainj*^ 
season, they are usually one tangle of weeds ; in the dry 
months, dusty and desolate beyond description. Sometimes^ 
in the interior, cattle and ostriches are to be found feeding 
in them ; especially when they. belong to a private person, 
for, sfnce the distance from the village is often very greats 
there is frequently a churchyard attached to a farm. If it 
l>e true, that the state of a people's mind is mirrored in the 
appearance of their graveyards, how rude must that of the 
Boer be ; and if this be the case with regard to their reli- 
gion, may God have pity on their souls ! 

The manse or " pastory " is usually a picture of comfort 
and plenty. Some are commodious villas ; others plain, but 
roomy, thatch-roofed houses. There is generally a fine- 
garden and orchard attached. In manners, haspitality^ 
home-life, and piety, it is the model for the whole com- 
munity. Want is a stranger within its walls, unlike so- 
many pastors' houie.s in other lands, for the Dutch ministers- 
are well-paid. There are many salaries of £600 ; a few 
a1x)ve this sum ; more of £500 ; while £400 or £450 is a 
common stipend. He can only be said to be pinched and 
in need of frequent presents, which he is sure to receive — 
sometimes an ox, sometimes a sheep, a load of forage, a 
quantity of provisions — when, like a true Africander, he 
somewhat ovei'plenishe.s his manse with prattling bairns — 
all to be fed, and some to be educated at places far from 
home. It is very agreeable to mark the signs of refinement- 
and intelligence in many of these manses. The scene around 
may be savagely, sterilely African ; but there you find the 
books, the pictures, the conversation of Europe. 
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The church services are conducted with great dignity and 
solemnity, in accordance with one of the mottoes of the 
Church — ** Let all things be done decently and in order." 
Whilst the congregation is assembling, it is customary for the 
beadle or precentor — the same individual often occupying 
both posts — to read some chapters of the Bible from a desk 
in front of the pulpit. The opening services are plainly 
Presbyterian. The sermon is generally of great length — an 
hour and a-half is short. Graceful eloquence id neglected 
for forcible expression. Burns' description fits some of 
them capitally : — 

'* Hear how he clears the points of faith, 
Wi' rattlin' and wi* thumpin* ; 
Now meekly cahn, now wild in wrath, 
He's stampin' and he's jumpin'." 

The style is thus hortatory ; but a didactic sermon, once a 
month, on some doctrine contained in the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism is required by the law of the Church. Nearly all 
the ministers manifest remarkable fluency in Dutch, with 
plenty of thunder and gesture in delivery, which please and 
edify their reverent listeners. The repeating of the creed 
and the law is a set part of the morning service. There are 
also forms for baptism, confirmation, marriage, and burial— 
the first two being performed in church. In this respect 
the Dutch Reformed Church is different from the more rigid 
portion of the Presbyterians of Scotland. It likewise cele- 
brates, by appropriate services, the chief feasts of the Chris- 
tian Church — Christmas, Easter, Ascension, Pentecost. It 
forms a very instructive contrast to our merely national 
prejudices in many matters of religion, to find another Pres- 
byterian Church allocating to itself the liberty to bring 
occasionally to memory the great facts of our Lord's his- 
tory. Well, for those who will leam from no historical 
source that is not Presbyterian, it might be serviceable to 
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take a hint from the distant Cape, that the five Articles of 
Perth are not so prelatic and heretical but that they may 
form part of a Church's services as soundly Presbyterian in 
its constitution as our own. 

A large part of the minister's time is spent on horseback^ 
or between the wheels of a Cape cart, performing " Huis 
Bezoek " — house visitation. As the parishes are very large, 
and many of the people can therefore but seldom attend 
service, this is a very necessary duty. Calvinia, for in- 
stance, is as large as Palestijae ; Namaqualand is still larger ; 
while Oudtshoom, Clanwilliam, Richmond, would fonn very 
considerable kingdoms. It is customary for an elder to ac- 
company the minister, and this lends his visit more an 
official than a familiar character. He is everywhere re- 
ceived with a respect and heartiness which his brethren in 
Europe might envy in these radical times. When he is a 
man of knowledge and character, his influence on the people 
has an excellent educative effect ; but their unbounded ad- 
miration is in some cases apt to make them the dupes of 
mere bombast and conceit. There are no specimens of that 
easy-going stamp of pastor of last century, regarding 
whom a memorial sent in 1705 to Holland beareth witness, 
'"That his reverence was one of the largest farmers, and 
busied himself more with his farmwork than with his pul- 
pit ; that sometimes he remained on his farm for more than 
14 days ; and that, although the church had been built at the 
greatest cost to the congregation, he was often absent on 
Sunday taking his pleasure in the country, and this even 
at the time of the Lord's supper. That he was not ashamed 
to say that, when the Governor and the second officer were 
out of town, he saw no reason why he should stay and 
preach for the common folk." 

In the religious life of the Boer nature is a moulding 
factor. Renan has given so much power of impressiveness 
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to the nUent desert, that he finds in the fact that the Sem- 
itic peoples lived amid impressive surroundings the explana- 
tion of Semitic monotheism. This is too much to assert ; 
but there certainly is ground for believing that residence in 
such vast desert plains as the Karoo tends to nourish the 
religious sentiment. The monotony of the landscape, — 
bare, flat, and inattractive, — relieved by the beauty of the 
sky, — so warm, deep-blue, and sparkling, — inclines the eye 
and the mind upward. Again, how powerful is the impres- 
sion when the might of an African thunderstorm bursts 
forth, and the heavens seem convulsed by an awe-inspiring 
power! Or at eve, when sweet peace settles over every- 
thing 1 Thousands of stars glitter in the great dome above, 
with animated movement and startling brilliance. The 
desert seems, in the soft darkness, to idealise itself ; dim 
shapes seeming to evolve themselves from the rocks and 
stones ! And such a mystic silence ; but then the silence 
of the universe la the voice of Gtod ! 

There is something oriental in things which makes the 
religion of the patriarchs, for example, congenial. We bare 
often been struck with the resemblances to Bible lands in 
regard to scenery, products, and customs, which South 
Africa presents. So we are not surprised that the simple 
Boers talk and think of nature and the afiairs of life in a way 
that leads one back to less scientific times. Hear them speak 
of the clouds, and you almost imagine them to be gods I 
Qhosts people the graveyards and eerie places of their 
neighbourhood. No Kaffir witch doctor could pray for 
rain more fervently than some Boer patriarch, and the 
belief in a providence caring for the white man at the e 
pense of the black, is as stroog as it ever was in t 
of an ancient Israelite. They are like the ancient I 
too, in their continoal pioos acknowledgment of God'a 1 
ence and providence. Hence the attention paid t 
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worship and morality, and the good old conservative type 
of piety, which frowns on the excesses of mere sensation- 
alism. The contrast between their present and past re- 
ligious condition is very decided. Driven into the interior 
by the action of tyrannical governors, and compelled to lead 
a roving life, the condition of many of the ancient colonists 
was no higher than that of rude nomads. ''It was not 
uncommon for the Boers of this district " (the interior), so 
says an old document, " to wait until they had four or 
five children before they brought them to the church at 
Stellenbosch or Drakenstein to be christened. And some- 
times they waited even longer, when they had no produce, 
fjuch as butter, or no need of tobacco, tea, sugar, or clothes. 
But breeches and shoes, they wore not at all." 

They are very credulous. If they had been Roman 
Catholics, there would have been no end of cases in which 
the Virgin and the saints would have appeared to them. 
As it is, we have met individuals who related to us, as 
sober verities, appearances of spirits, or other things un- 
canny, with which they had been tormented. Till lately 
Boerland was the paradise of quacks of all kinds. There 
is the water doctor — some old sailor with cunning enough 
to fabricate some theory about the finding of water, \vhich 
is such a necessity in a dry land, and with resource enough 
to make all kinds of excuses on occasion. He starts with 
a lucky hit. He has told a farmer that he will find water 
at a certain spot, and somehow he finds it. His fame 
spreads — he puts on spectacles, long hat, and frockcoat, 
looks wise, becomes more daring in his predictions — money 
flows in, and, after he has risked it as long as he dare in 
one place, departs in search of new victims. Then there is 
the herb doctor, — the quack who deals in medicinal herbs, 
— filling great bottles with his decoctions, and curing all 
diseases with the same medicine. Gil Bias, whose prescrip- 
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tioD, in all cases, was bleeding, and the drinking of warm 
water, could not have practised better or killed mora — the 
faith of a Boer in plenty of big bottles cannot be shaken ! 
Then there is the sympathy doctor, who professes to cura 
by trj'ing to take over the mental condition of the patient 
on his own mind, and thereby relieving the body. He will 
«ure your broken leg for you by sympathy, if you pay him 
properly. Knowing human nature, he mingles religion 
with his quackery,and accordingly floiiiishes among a simple, 
religious people. 

The great event of Boer religious life is the celebration 
of "Nachtmaal," four times a year. Many, having come 
from far, have to pitch tents and live a camp life for the 
time being. At Oudtahoorn, for example, one may see, 
three or four days preceding the communion Sunday, 
numbers of ox-waggons or carts arriving on the ground 
reserved for the camp, near the church. These covered-in 
ox-waggons, the rustic Pulman car of South Africa, which 
contain beds and other conveniences, have served as moving 
dwelling-houses during the time occupied by the journey. 
Arrival follows arrival, and the ground is soon dotted with 
large tents. Near each blazes a fire, well supplied with 
cooking utensils, and surrounded by coloured servants, busy 
cooking. By night these fires have a picturesque effect 
from a distance, dimly discovering the crowdi of moving 
men and women among the numerous tents, and reminding 
one of a large military encampment. A good deal of busi- 
nea<i is done during the day, when the people are not en- 
gaged attending service, except of course on Sunday. 
During service, which is often frcm^^^^D five hours in 
length, it is not unusual for meO^^^^^HMn^^ave a 
smoke and chat, and then \ 
tions with all the more zest 1 
of the people embrace the o[^ 
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worship and morality, and the good old conservative type 
ot* piety, which frowns on the excesses of mere sensation- 
alism. The contrast between their present and past re- 
ligious condition is very decided. Driven into the interior 
by the action of tyrannical governors, and compelled to lead 
a roving life, the condition of many of the ancient colonists 
was no higher than that of rude nomads. ''It was not 
uncommon for the Boers of this district " (the interior), so 
says an old document, " to wait until they had four or 
iive children before they brought them to the church at 
8tellenbosch or Drakenstein to be christened. And some- 
times they waited even longer, when they had no produce, 
such as butter, or no need of tobacco, tea, sugar, or clothes. 
But breeches and shoes, they wore not at all." 

They are very credulous. If they had been Roman 
Catholics, there would have been no end of cases in which 
the Virgin and the saints would have appeared to them. 
As it is, we have met individuals who related to us, as 
sober verities, appearances of spirits, or other things un- 
canny, with which they had been tormented. Till lately 
Boerland was the paradise of quacks of all kinds. There 
is the water doctor — some old sailor with cunning: enough 
to fabricate some theory about the finding of water, \vhich 
is such a necessity in a dry land, and with resource enough 
to make all kinds of excuses on occasion. He starts with 
a lucky hit. He has told a farmer that he will find water 
at a certain spot, and somehow he finds it. His fame 
spreads — he puts on spectacles, long hat, and frockcoat, 
looks wise, becomes more daring in his predictions — money 
flows in, and, after he has risked it as long as he dare in 
one place, departs in search of new victims. Then there is 
the herb doctor, — the quack who deals in medicinal herbs, 
— filling great bottles with his decoctions, and curing all 
diseases with the same medicine. Gil Bias, whose prescrip- 
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tion, in all cases, was bleeding, and the drinking of warm 
water, could not have practised better or killed more — the 
faith of a Boer in plenty of big bottles cannot be shaken ! 
Then there is the sympathy doctor, who professes to cure 
by trying to take over the mental condition of the patient 
on his own mind, and thereby relieving the body. He will 
cure your broken leg for you by sympathy, if you pay him 
properly. Knowing human nature, he mingles religion 
with his quackery,and accordingly flourishes among a simple, 
religious people. 

The great event of Boer religious life is the celebration 
of " Nachtmaal," four times a year. Many, having come 
from far, have to pitch tents and live a camp life for the 
time being. At Oudtshoorn, for example, one may see, 
three or four days preceding the communion Sunday, 
numbers of ox-waggons or carts arriving on the ground 
reserved for the camp, near the church. These covered-in 
ox-waggons, the rustic Pulman car of South Africa, which 
contain beds and other conveniences, have served as moving 
dwelling-houses during the time occupied by the journey. 
Arrival follows arrival, and the ground is soon dotted with 
large tents. Near each blazes a fire, well supplied with 
•cooking utensils, and surrounded by coloured servants, busy 
-cooking. By night these fires have a picturesque effect 
from a distance, dimly discovering the crowds of moving 
men and women among the numerous tents, and reminding 
one of a large military encampment. A good deal of busi- 
ness is done during the day, when the people are not en- 
gaged attending service, except of course on Sunday. 
During service, which is often from four to five hours in 
length, it is not unusual for members to go out, have a 
smoke and chat, and then return to continue their devo- 
tions with all the more zest after this diversion. Many 
of the people embrace the opportunity to lay in a supply 
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of provisions for the next three or six months, in exchange- 
for the produce which they have brought. In the evening- 
they may be seen after service, moving about the camp^ 
greeting each other, engaging in friendly conversation, or 
discussing the agricultural praspects and the latest lawsuit 
(for the Boers are very litigious), with the noise and move- 
ment of a fair. In some tents family worship is being held, 
of which the singing of the Dutch Psalms forms a part,-— - 
which mingling of the sacred and secular has no very melo- 
dious effect on the ear of the listener. In old days ihe 
scene during the communion " occasions " in some parts of 
Scotland, as noticed by Dean Ramsay, and in " The Annals- 
of the Parish," must have had many points of resemblance 
to that of the South African '' Nachtmaal," and there are 
one or two stanzas of Burns' " Holy Fair " that may be- 
taken as descriptive of such a camp assembly of the Boer 
population. 




CHAPTER XIX. 

OHBISTIAKITT AHD THE COLOURED MAS. 

nT waa the practice of the British Qovemment, 
after it took possession of the Cape, to grant 
to mission societies a piece of land, where 
they could gather a number of the natives 
and teach them the Christian religion. Hence 
arose thronghout the colony a number of mission villagett. 
Qnadenthal, Bethelsdorp, Facaltsdorp were among the first 
of these. They were an eyesore to the fanners, who charged 
them with harbouring a number of idlers, and thus encour- 
aging lazine»B. Others looked upon them as asylums for 
those of the Hottentots, who were illtreated by their masteru. 
Probably they might be both condemned because of the 
one, and praised because of the other. Doubtless, where 
the industrial was joined with the educational and religiouH, 
they were sources of lasting good. They are interesting as 
the beginnings of those missionary labours in South Africa, 
which have now assumed such vast dimensions. One of 
them, Pacaltsdorp, we favoured with a visit. It is a con- 
trast to turn from the pages of history to such a place. Iti 
the former we see the soldier and the trader carrying civi- 
lisation onward amid fierce struggle; through the latter, 
the missionary, bearing the palm of peace and using only 
persuasive means. There is a great difference between the 
two agents — the difference between material and moral 
force. Here the tramp of battalions, the roar of artillery, 
the death wound and the dying moan — there the appeal to 
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conscience, reason, and heart ! We think of 1800 years ago 
— Roman soldier and Christian apostle roaming over the 
world; only the soldier is Christian too, now. And the one 
could not do without the other. It is a mistake to hold 
that the missionary or the soldier alone is to civilise the 
world. Without the moral truths inculcated by the former, 
the revolution wrought by the latter would not be reforma- 
tion in the highest sense ; without the majesty of power, 
the strength of government represented by the latter, the 
effect of the former on mind and character would lack com- 
pleteness. The Kaffir must be moulded by law, as well as 
enlightened by grace. It is not in the power of the mis- 
sionary ; it is none of his business to teach the forms of 
government. And the emblems of power are a necessary 
schoolmaster for the savage, who only knows to lend autho- 
rity to the strong. We are not the apologist of selfish 
policy, but hold that in the civilisation of the world the 
State has its function as well as the Church. The two go 
together — an argument for a State Church, you will per- 
ceive, which is at least new ! 

For a long time the soldier had it all his own way. The 
Dutch for long excluded missionaries from their dominion 
at the Cape. A Moravian, Schmidt, was allowed to labour 
a short time among the Hottentots about the middle of last 
century. But both the authoiities and the burghers so 
harassed him by their opposition, that he lost heart and 
returned to Europe. He had established a station and 
made a few converts, however, — one of whom, an old 
woman, still lived to welcome, half -a- century later, three 
missionaries of the same society, who had obtained per- 
mission to recommence mission work, and founded a station 
at the same spot. Following the Moravians came the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, in 1799, and during the first quarter 
of the present century the Glasgow, Wesleyan, Rhenish, 
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Paris, and Berlin Societies planted stations in and beyond 
the colony. Since then the number of distinct mission 
itgencies has increased to thirteen, and the whole of Southern 
Africa may be said to be netted over with their stations. 
Remarkable success has resulted from the labours of some 
•of these ; especially of the Rhenish society, among the 
Namaquas and Damaras, of the French among the Basutos, 
•of the Scotch Presbyterians in Kafiraria, and of the London 
Missionaries among the Bechuanas. The heads of these 
societies in South Africa — Herr Kronlein, M. Colliard, Dr. 
Stuart, and Mr. MacEenzie — we have had the pleasure of 
meeting. The first named is known from his magnificent 
labours in translating the Bible into the Namaqua language, 
which is awaiting the sanction of his society before being 
published, — the last, from his having lately been Her 
Majesty's Commissioner for Bechuanaland, and from his 
book, " Ten Years North of the Orange River." Both are 
fine, burly men, with much decision of character, power of 
intellect, and enthusiasm for work. M. Colliard is a man 
of intense earnestness, who has endured much for the cause 
he has at heart. His latest act of devotion was the plant- 
ing of a new station on the Zambesi, which he directs him- 
self. Dr. Stuart has perhaps the most onerous post of all. 
He presides over Lovedale, which has a large number of 
departments, so that the heart, head, and hand of the Kafiir 
are alike trained. 

The mention of these leaders of the present recalls those 
of the past, men who have handed down to posterity an 
imperishable name — Van der Kemp, Philip, Livingstone, 
and Mofiat. Van der Kemp is a strange figure. First, a 
fast young Dutch ofiicer, then a doctor of medicine and 
learned author, and then, at an advanced age, the agent of 
the London Missionary Society among the Hottentots. He 
had experienced a change of life on crossing a river, when 
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the boat capsized, and his wife and children were drowned 
before his eyes. His self-sacrificing zeal as a missionary 
was extraordinary, but too theoretical not to be somewhat 
visionary. He first attempted to convert the Kaffirs, and 
resided some time with the chief Gaika ; but made no pro- 
gress. He then gathered a number of Hottentots around 
him, first at a place called Graaf Reynet, and afterwards at 
Bethelsdorp, a piece of land which he had obtained 
from the Government. Lichtenstein describes an inter- 
view which he here had with him. He represents him 
as gaunt of form and shabbily clad, devotional almost to- 
imbecility, and like some ancient Antonius in his severe 
views of life. But an enthusiasm fired his withered frame, 
which made all bow in respect before him. This led him sa 
far astray, however, that he descended to marry a Hottentot 
girl — a step which he afterwards regretted. He came in 
constant collision with the authorities, who desired to endue 
his Hottentots with the spirit of labour, whilst he was in- 
clined to keep them independent, and occupy their minds in 
religious exercises. At any rate, the Aborigines found in 
him a strenuous advocate. He was worthily succeeded in 
this respect by Dr. Philip, who was sent out by the Society 
to superintend its missions for five years. He made several 
journeys throughout the country, and published the result 
of his researches into the condition of the Hottentots and 
Bushmen in a volume, which excited much sympathetic in- 
terest in England, and violent opposition in South Africa* 
The result was the freeing of these bondsmen from aggres- 
sive laws, and their amelioration in civilisation. His name 
is therefore intertwined in South African history with jus- 
tice and liberty. The Boers, who are patriarchal in their 
treatment of the natives, looked upon him as a dangerous 
enthusiast. 

On Livingstone and Mofifat, it is needless to expatiate. 
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Every child knows something about them, especially of the 
former, whose mighty, romantic career has excited such an 
interest in Southern Africa, the wide world over. How we 
read with admiration of the hardy, untiring lad, at work in 
the factory at Blantyre, with his Latin grammar close at 
hand ; of the struggles of his college career ; of his heroic 
purpose, showing such unselfish enthusiasm and iron will ; 
of his quiet efforts to enlighten and elevate and heal a tribe 
of poor savages ; of his vast journeys and great discoveries ; 
of his noble, though sad death ! When we stand in the 
capital of his native land, and gaze on his monument, we 
think by contrast of the solitary plains of Bechuanaland and 
the inner reaches of the Kalahari, far more eloquent of hi;^ 
greatness than that little figure in bronze, dwarfed by the 
spire that guards that of the great novelist, whose merits in 
another sphere show nothing grander than those of Living- 
stone in his ! Yet his is a greatness that can afibrd to be 
without grandeur of statue, when it is imprinted on every 
stone, mountain, and desert of Africa's surface for thousands 
of miles ! 

It is strange that colonists so often look hostilely on 
missions. By them the Christian native is suspected and 
<lespised. Christianity, or at any rate, the uiissionarj^ only 
spoils the raw Kaffir, lending him all kinds of airs, disinclin- 
ing him to work, making him clever at stealing ! This is a 
heavy charge. It expresses at least the fact that missions 
are not popular. While it is certain that there are bad 
native Christians, just as there are bad European Christians, 
and while the niere Christian glass is, in the case of the 
former, particularly superficial, much of the charge has the 
prejudice of the accuser as its foundation, — a prejudice which 
will n)ake no allowance for the circumstances of missions, but 
have perfection or nothing. Where missionaries act stupidly 
towards the Kaffir, they have a right to complain ; but we 
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have met many, whose method of treatment was so excel- 
lent, that we could not agree to condemn them wholesale^ 
It all depends upon your standpoint. It is certain, however,, 
that missionaries cannot lay enough stress on the practical 
effect of religion. Mere evangelising is not sufficient, and 
a full organisation for developing him morally, mentally, and 
mechanically, with much patience, is necessary. 

In prosecuting their work, the missionaries have many 
difficulties to contend with. Politicians may obstruct or* 
favour them, according as their wisdom sees fit. Their suc- 
cess used to depend on the favour of the chiefs, but their- 
authority being checked by the British Government, they^ 
cannot do so much to thwart them now. Then there is his 
reverence, the witch-doctor. Like Baijesus, who confronted 
Paul at Paphos, he tries to undermine their influence. He 
has the prestige of tradition and ancient custom to fall back 
on. He can make rain, find lost cattle, cause the warriors- 
ot* his tribe to be invulnerable, smell out witches, etc, etc ; 
and when he is not found out, and pitched into the nearest 
stream, holds the field. A simple declaration of the Gospel, 
amid such a superstitious people — how much less imposing I 
And the superstition that keeps up such imposters — what a 
mist for the sun of righteousness to pierce through ! The 
Kaffirs, for instance, before crossing a stream, will throw in 
a stone, to save them from the host of goblins and sprites in 
whom they believe. Such beliefs are very hard to uproot. 
Again, low habits, such as polygamy, are not easily forsaken. 
A revolution must come first. And then the strangeness of 
the sublime ideas presented to the Kaffir mind are some- 
thing for him at first to shake his head and smile at. He,. 
whose notion is of the simple concrete, cannot be easily 
attracted by the abstract It is quite amusing to read M. 
Casalis' story about the incredulity of the Basutos, as to- 
whether the paper could speak or not ! But he has a reli- 
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gion after a fashion — ^the notion of a Supreme Being, and 
the worship of his ancestors, especially the great chiefs ; h& 
is not dull, and is inclined to be docile. Such traits go a 
little way in bringing up the scale on the other side ; but 
without enthusiastic devotion to the cause and reliance on 
the power of Providence, let no one put his hand to this- 
work. Instead of the poor intellects and little characters^ 
it needs the strongest men of the Christian Church. 

We have faith in the Divine mission of Christianity ta 
regenerate the world, because it is adapted to human needs. 
Be thankful for what has been done, and compare what was 
with what is, and the gain will appear marvellous. All 
great transformations are, to some extent, accompanied by 
discouraging events. Here we have war and convulsion 
and partial failure, and yet the natives are increasing, and 
Christian civilisation is spreading. We have met some fine 
specimens of Christian life and intelligence. Whether the 
European forms are there, matters little, if the universal 
Christian spirit is present. So shall we be able to say some 
day, whatever vicissitudes intervene, in the words of the 
apostate Emperor, Julian — " At length hast thou conquered^ 
O Galilee ! " 




CHAPTER XX. 

FAST AND PREHENT. 

JIHIS century has been a memorable one for 
South Africa. Unlike tho 150 years pre- 
ceding it, when the Cape languished under 
the rule oE the Dutch East India Company> 
it has been marked by the stir of progress, 
and the excitement of great events. As in Europe, so in 
South Africa, its dawn was ushered in amid the tramp of 
battalions and the strife of contending hosts. The more 
important events, which follow, are — the immigration of 
about 5000 British colonists in 1820, and the forming of the 
Extern Province of the Cape Colony ; the struggle with a 
high-handed Governor, Irfird C. Somerset, for a free press — 
terminated successfully in 1828 ; the generous legislation on 
behalf oF the Hottentots and slaves; the founding of the 
South African College at Cape Town, and the gradual ex- 
tension of education ; the great increase of missionary acti- 
vity ; the building of lighthouses, and the improvement of 
harbours and roads; the colonisation of Natal, the Free 
State, and the Transvaal by the Trek-Boers ; the construc- 
tion of great passes over the mountains ; the agitation 
against making the Cape a convict station ; the acquirement 
of self-government in 1853 ; the opening of the copper mines 
in Namaqualand ; the discovery of diamonds at a time of 
great commercial depression, and the consequent rush of 
diggers in 1869, and revival of trade ; the commencement 
in 1873 of railway construction, bridge-building, and tele- 
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^raph extension on a large scale. Most of these can be 
traced to British energy, the dissatisfied Boers keeping aloof 
in old-fashioned ease in the interior solitudes. Greater ad- 
vances could have been made, had not native wars and dis- 
^igreements with the Boers acted as obstacles. Yet in their 
-own way, the Boers have done much to open up Africa. 
They have, after a certain fashion, been the pioneers, mak- 
ing the track along which a higher civilisation was to 
follow. 

During the last few years, South Africa has been passing 
through a period of sifting. Since the excitement of the 
Boer and Zulu Wars, the trade of the country has been in 
^ state of exhaustion. Hence the numerous bankruptcies 
since 1880 (it is considered rather a f&shionable thing to 
fail in South Africa, especially when one can profitably do 
so), and the many departures of young English colonists to 
Australia. It is, therefore, very agreeable to learn from the 
speech of the Premier, Sir Thomas Sprigg, delivered at Wor- 
"Cester, the other day, that the commercial prospect is becom- 
ing brighter. During the last eighteen months, the country 
and the world at large have been occasionally excited by 
the rumours of coming harvest. Gold has been discovered, 
And digging prosecuted. Hitherto the Diamond Fields were 
the great hive for fortune-seekers. It is reckoned that, 
<iuring the twenty years they have been worked, fronj four 
to five tons' weight have been found, of the value of forty 
millions of pounds. Kimberley has risen to be a town of 
•30,000 inhabitants, and the amount paid lately to share- 
holders by dividend-paying companies, for a period of six 
months, was over £250,000. The new hunting-grounds, of 
which so many fairy tales have been circulated, are in the 
north-east of the Transvaal, and part of Swaziland, in the 
heart of the Transvaal, and at Knysna, on the south-east 
•coast of the Cape Colony. The first are known as De 
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Kaap Goldfields. The Drakensbergen here begin to slope 
off in a succession of terraces to the lower range of the 
Lebombo, about 120 miles from Delagoa Bay. Through the 
middle of the auriferous tract flows, in a picturesque valley^ 
the Kaap River. 

After it was certain that gold was to be found, the Traans- 
vaal Government, in 1885, declared the Government ground 
a public goldfield. Messrs. Barber then discovered the 
Umconchwa reef, and formed the township of Barberton. 
Within a distance of about fifteen miles, several other reefs 
have since been discovered — the richest being the Sheba> 
and near it. Bray's Golden Quarry, belonging to two com- 
panies, respectively bearing these names. From the latter, 
between 600 and 700 tons quartz have been taken, yielding 
8 ounces per ton. Running parallel with the former, but 
about half-a mile distant, is a piece of ground, known as 
Thomas', the property of two Cornish miners of that name. 
While the two brothers were prospecting, one of them was 
taken ill, and sat down at a spot, where he saw something 
glittering before him. He examined the shining substance, 
and the result was that they sunk a shaft, which has yielded 
some of the very richest ore. It is doubtful whether it is a 
"reef," or only "a chimney," or fissure they have found. 
The brothers, however, made £200 a-week by crushing the 
quartz with a " dolly," the yield giving the magnificent re- 
turn of from 25 to 100 ounces per ton. Some time ago 
they parted with their property for the sum of £60,000 
cash, which was paid them by a syndicate of Cape, Natal, 
and English capitalists. Altogether there are over a dozen 
crushing mills at work on the fields, but, for the extent of 
operations, the number is snmll and inadequate. When the 
means of transport of the quartz from the reefs to the mills 
is improved, and proper gold-saving machinery introduced^ 
it is fully expected that the profits will be considerably in- 
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creased, as the yield of gold will certainly be greater, when 
subjected to more economical, careful, and scientific treat- 
ment. From all parts of South Africa men are turning 
their eyes, and hazarding their chances on the glittering 
possibilities of the Barberton and Sheba reefs. Numerous 
mining companies have already been formed, with an aggre- 
gate capital of about three-fourths of a million, and new 
ones are being quickly added. Barberton, consisting two 
years ago of one smaJl building, has now over 300 houses^ 
4 hotels, a club-house in course of erection, a share exchange, 
2 banks, and a newspaper. The climate on the uplands is 
healthy throughout the whole year, but in the valleys fever 
prevails from December to March. The reefs discovered 
near Pretoria, and those near Mafeking, in Bechuanaland, 
have not yet been developed. The finds at Knysna, in Cape 
Colony, have not been very extensive. From all accounts, 
it seems that, if the proportion of gold per ton is main- 
tained. South Africa will be the richest gold-producing 
country in the world, and will soon be recognised as the 
veritable El Dorado. 

Zululand is no more. Since the Zulu war, it has been in 
a pitiable state of disorder. Whatever may be thought of 
the cause and motive of that war, its results have been far 
from satisfactory or flattering to us. Cetewayo was de- 
throned, after being punished for his hostile intentioas, if 
such he had ; was held captive near Cape Town ; brought 
to England, where his presence seems to have excited a 
capricious remorse ; sent back to his own country, and rein- 
stated as king of a part of it — Usibepu obtaining possession 
of the rest ; quarreled with his neighbour, and sought to 
wrest his portion from him ; was defeated, and died shortly 
after, a fugitive in the Reserve. Then his son s friends took 
up the quarrel ; invited the Boers to help them ; crushed 
the enemy ; and found themselves in the hard grasp of men 
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who knew well how, in the midst of native disturbances, to 
make a bargain for their own advantage. Hence the 
Republic of Eugenia. Now we have come to an arrange- 
ment with them to divide the spoil — we annexing a 
considerable part, they retaining the most of what they 
claim as theirs by right of arrangement with the natives. 
Surely immediate annexation after the war would have been 
as honourable and more profitable both to Briton and Black 
than thus allowing matters to shape themselves and then 
accepting the inevitable. We may blame the natives for 
.squabbling, the Boers for grabbing — but our own want of 
firm foresight is at the root of the mischiisf. There is only 
one of two alternatives — to the Zambesi, or remain per- 
sistently and consistently where you are ! ! 

In Cape politics the question will force itself forward — 
especially at any time of convulsion, however slight — What 
is it to be ? The stains quo, a republic, or a confederation 
of states? Will Britain march onward to the Zambesi, 
or continue to hesitate and disappoint her loyal subjects, 
impatiently asks one party — the men of the Empire 
League? Or is Mr. Hofmeyr and the Africander party 
to have the shaping of Southern Africa's future by the 
realisation of their dream of a united South African Re- 
public ? Or is confederation under English regime pos- 
.sible ? Or is the present system of many states, where 
there should be one, to continue ? This last seems the 
most likely, for the opportunity is past, it is to be feared, 
of uniting Dutch and English. Time and charity will do 
much, and it always comes to the necessity of accepting 
events in the long run. We should at any rate hold our 
own and improve it. We have not only Boers, but a 
Bisnmrck to reckon with. Angra Pequena nestles under 
the old eagle of Germany. Long may it be so, but at the 
same time it may not cross our path into the interior, and 
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shut us off from the Zambesi and beyond. Why should our 
Government not be extended to that natural limit, when 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate brings us within easy dis- 
tance ? This is the desire of many who have the interests 
of enlightened government in South Africa at heart. The 
best slice of Africa we have already, at all events. Fools^ 
if we neglect it. 

All Europe has lately been turning its gaze to that huge, 
mysterious continent. Again it is the scene of the heroic 
attempts of the indefatigable Stanley, and a mighty Euro- 
pean state has been formed in the very heart of it. Around 
its seaboard, portions, more or less large, have been affected 
by foreign government, missions, and trade. And yet how 
little has been colonised compared with the vast whole that 
still lies in a rude state. What shall it be 100 years 
hence ? The happy scene of an advanced civilisation, if 
developed like its southern end, which is able in this 
Jubilee Year to celebrate, in common with many parts of 
the Empire, the immense progress which it has made dur- 
ing the fifty years' reign of our Gracious Sovereign. Worse 
almost than barbarism, if like the Portuguese settlement at 
Delagoa Bay, from which, if they would depart, they would 
do both Europe and Africa a great favour. May only the 
healthy life of the north be transported to the south ! It 
will be so, if Britain and Germany dominate. The civilisa- 
tion of France and Italy want the freshness and energy 
of these. 

And has South Africa, in particular, a future before it ? 
Certainly, and a splendid one, if one were only to juiJge 
from the possibilities contained in its position at the centre 
of the world, its lovely climate, its fertile soil, its magni- 
ficent mountains, its vast plains, its fine race of people, and 
its past advance. 

FINIS. 
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"This work is both learned and luminous. ... He is most familiar with the literature 
•<»f his great theme, and hence his volume, which is well got up, is quite a storetiouse of 
interesting and important fact and urgunientH, . . . deserves a wide circulation."— ^'irord 
4tiid Trvivtl. 



Tlie Future as Revealed in Divine Prediction. 

By the Rev. JOHN STOKIE. late Minlstek of St. Andrew'.s, 
HoBART ; Author of **The Sacraments;" **The Paganism of 
Rome ;*' etc. Cr. 8vo, «•/., prict bj 

"Proceeds on strictly literal lines of interpretation, .... contains many valuable 
iiints on passages taken from lioth the old aiul Xew Testaments, .... the lM)ok will 
jield interest to students of prophecy ; l^enrs the impress of earnest thought and honest 
purpose."— Thk Christian. 

"I look upon your book as one of, if not, the ver>' l»est books on the Revelation of our 
beloved liOrd I have read it with tiie intensest pleasure." -Majou-Okn. Hogcjan, C.B. 

" In theology two or three fmoks worthy of note have appeared. One of these is ' The 

Future as Revealetl in Divine l*rediction.* llie writer takes the Bible as it stands. 

lie evidently believes in the literal inspiration of every pi'ediction it contains ; he believes 
that the!«e predictions were meant to l>e umterstood : that many of them have l>een long 
since confirmed by the event, while others still wait for their fulfilment ; and he certainly 
has no doubt that he himself has the key to their interpretation. A part of the book is 
taken up with Daniel : there is a g'>oil deal about the ' Man of Sin,' and then follow several 
chapters exiiounding the Book of Revelation, and setting furih the doctrine of last things. 
Mr. .Storie seems convinced that * spiritism ' is a main part of the last great apostacy which 

is to herald the end. and he may of course be right It must not be supposed 

that Mr. 8torie writes like a fanatic or an enthusiast; on the contrary, he writes 

in a perfectly calm, sober, scholarly style He is, in Ms interpretation of the 

Apocalypse, a Futurist While i)elieving that some of its references were to the 

times already past, he holds that many of its visions lay in the writer's future, and that 
rnmie are in the future still ; and there can l>e no doubt that his view is more in acconl- 
ance with orthodox tradition than the i-ationalistic explanations now in fashion. Mr. 
Storie, it must lie admitted, has rendered a useful service in bringing together the leading 
•fipinions of the Fathers as to the Antichrist and the Two Witnesses. Wiser than the late Dr. 
4'-anning, the writer does not condescend upon the particular year in which the Parousia 
is to take place, but he is evidently of the opinion that the end cannot be much longer 

delayed As mankind have not altogether lost their desire to pry into the future. 

tills l>ook, whose author is at least entitled to the respect due to sincere conviction, may 
meet with some degree of acceptance."— Sotsman. 
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The Establishment Principle Defended; A Reply 

to the Statement by the Cummittee of the United Presbyterian 
Church on DiBestablishment and Disendowment. By the Rev. 
William Balfour, Holyrood ; with Preface by Dr. Begg. Crowu 
8vo, sewed, 2iid edition, 1/6. 

"The book is very powerfully %irritteii; the diacustion of the whole question in ita^ 
.Scriptural aBpects is searching, logical, and exhaustive Every clergyman should pro- 
cure the small volume."— Bklfast Weekly News. 

"One of the most faschiating works of the kind we ever read."— HCNTLT Express. 

" We most cordially recommend this very able work to all interested in the subject." — 
Western Standard. 

" It has been perused by us with mingled admiration and satisfaction, and most cor- 
dially do we thank the talented author for sudi a timely and powerful defence of the 
principle of Establishments, or of national oMtgatlon to* honour (^rist by ser^ins^ Hi» 
i!hurcli."— Dr. Man^on, Perth. 



Church Establishments.; or, the Bible and the 

Nation, with a Special Reference to the Church of Scothmd. By 
the Rev. Daniel Fkasek, A.M., Helmsdale, Crown 8vo, c7. 
38. 6d. 

" We recommend Mr. Fraser's book to the friends, but especially to the opponents, of 
National religion. In all cases he assigns ai reason fur what he states, an example which 
we wish the Liberationists tu follow."— Perthshire Courier. 

" An earnest and splendid plea for a National recognition of the Protestant religion^ and 

an exposure of the evils and follies of Voluntaryism The case of the Establislie<l 

Chiu>en of Scotland is admirably dealt with, and a most fervid and powerful appeal i» 
made in her l^ehalf. The whole work is carefully and thoughtfully composed. '— TUK 
Pu(rrESTANT Times. 



Statement of the Difference between the Profession 

of the REFORMED CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, as adopted by 
the Seceders, and the Profession contained in the New Testimony 
and other Acts lately adopted ])y the GENERAL ASSOCIATE 
SYNOD : particularly on the POWER OF THE CIVIL MAGIS- 
TRATE respecting Religion, National Reformation, etc. By the 
late Thomas M'Crie, D.D., AnOwr o/** Life of John Knox," etc. 
With Preface by Prof. Sineaton, D.D., Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 499 pp., price 5/. 

*' Itis a masterly defence of the principle of Establishments as a Scripture truth ; and 
the most complete vindication ever given t(» the world of the position occupied by the- 
Reformed Church of Scotland on the whole subject of National Religion, and of the 
magistrate's legitimate power in promoting it."— Prof. Smeatos. 

•' A masterly and exhaustive treatise."— Watchwort*. 

" We heartily and earnestly recommend all who are in doubt and difHculty, or who may 
wish instruction on the Voluntary controversy, and the principles that underlie it, Ur 
this reprint of Dr. M'Crie's Statement."— Edinburgh C«>urant. 

" Whoever wishes to study the im|K>rtant subject here treated of will do well to liave 
the little l)ook beside him."— Scotsman. 



The Scots Worthies. Bv John Howie, of Loch- 

goin. New edition, with Notes, 4G4 pp., 32mo, 6d, or in cloth 1/. 
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Principal Acts of Assembly (Handbook and Index 

to the) of the Free Church of Scotland, 1843-1885. By Rev. 
Thomas Cochrane, Edinburyh. Second edltio^i, brought up to 
date (1885). Cr. 8vo, 3/6. 

"Students of ecclesiaatical history belonging to other branches of the Christian 

Church will not fail to bestow a benediction Masterpiece of intelligent condensa* 

tion Will stand years of wear and tear."— Christian Lxadkr. 

" Admirable book, every kirk-session ought to possess."— Daily Rkvikw. 

" Most useful buuk."— tkx>TSMAX. 

"An ably constructed compend."— B. and F. Evanoelioal Review. 



Digest and Report of, and Handbook and Index 

to, the Principal Oases Decided in the General Assembly of the 
Free Church, 1843-1886. By Rev. Thomas Cochrane, Min- 
hiiryh, Cr. 8vo, 3/6. 

" Evidently the result of great labour and inftnite pains indeed, an indispens> 

able hand-book . . . can heartily commend the clearness of metho<l and statement that 
marks the digest. An appendix containing the Acts of Assembly which have a beulng 
on the cases repurteil completes a work which must tje of great use to those for whom it 
is intendmi."— iiCOTMMAN. 



Digest of Rules and Procedure in the Inferior 

Courts of the Free Church of Scotland. With an Appendix, em- 
bracing a Ministerial Manual, and also containing Forms and 
Documents. By the late Rev. Robert Forbes, M.A., Minister of 
^Voodside^ and Joint-Clerk of iJie Free ChnrcU Presbytery of Aber- 
deen. Fourt/i edition^ revised and brought up to date (end of 
1885). Cr. 8vo, d. , price 3/6. 

" The merits of Mr. Forbes' Manual have long t>een recognised, audits indispensability 
as a ¥rw Church ministers' and otnce-l>earer8' guide and companion has been further 
increased by the conscientious and intelligent labour put upon it by the Rev. Mr Coch> 
rane."— Daily Review. 

" It has lonx been acknowledged as an excellent and trustworthy guide to the members 
of these courts, and as affording the best instruction for those who wtoh information 
about their procedure."— Scotsman. 

" A capital manual for those who need some guidance in the subject which it treats." 
— N«»RTH British Daily ^Iaii.. 

" A clear and careful manual .... The Appendix includes a large amount of varied and 
practically useful matter. "—CHRISTI AM Leaukk. 



Our Children for Christ : a Plea for Infant Church 

Membership, with a full Discussion on the Mode of Baptism. By 
the Rev. Samuel Macnauohton, M.A., Preaton. (Uoth^ price IM. 
l)ost free ; or, for cii-culation, 12 co]>ie8 post free for G/. 

" These arguments will no doubt be regarde<l as convincing by the numerous sections 
of the Christian Church who accept the doctrine."— 8c«>T8M an. 
" Free from all controversial bitterness."— Daily Rkvikw. 
" The t)ook is one of marked ability. In our opinion irresistible."— Christian Niws. 
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Treatise on the Lord's Supper ; Its Nature, Uses, 

Ends, and Perpetual Obligation. Exposure of Romanist and 
Ritualistic Perversions. With Practical Directions for its Obser- 
vance. By Pbof. Thomas Houston, D.D., R. P. Church of Ire- 
land, Kriockbracken, Belfast, Crown 8vo, (360 pp. ), pnce 6/. 

" This work, iiudertaken by Dr. Houston partly at the suRgestion of friends who knew 
his competency, is really a treatise on the Lord's Supper. The author is well aoquidnted 
with the history and literature of the subject, and has succeeded in his aim, which was 
to present a comprehensive exhibition of the doctrine of the Lord's Supper as it appeared 
in its primitive institution and apostolic practice, and as it is held forth in the symbolic 
books of the purest Protestant Churches. The (luestions, ancient and modem, that have 
arisen round this sacrament are more or less touched upon— the ' unfermented wine ' 
question, and also simultaneous communion, being referred to However the shak- 
ing theology of the present day may receive the work, it is full of the 'old wine' of Scrip 
tural and Puritan teaching, such as would have delighted the communicants of other 
days, and will still be relished by those who prefer the old to the new, for the old ia 

better This volume is a compact treatise, elegantly got up and full of excellent 

matter."— /*rr«6wfma?t Monthly. 

"The volume "is the result of extensive reading and much thought. The list of books 
upon the subjects which appear in the Appendix Is taken from all sections of the Church 

of Christ, and will give the reader some idea of the literature of the question 

The book will repay an attentive perusal, and is well fitted to impress on devout readers 
the spiritual advantages to be derived from the frequent observance of the ordinance." — 
Scottmih Coiufregatioiial Moffazine. 

'* Full of excellent matter."— i*r*it6j/fcrwin Monthly. 

" A most valuable treatise on the Lord's Supper."— Irish Bai>ti8T ^Lloazinb. 

"The result of extensive reading and much thought."— Scottish Congregational 

^lAOA/.INE. 



The Dominion and Glorv of the Redeemer, The 

Support and Confidence of the Church, and the Joy of the Saints. 
By Prof. Thomas Houston, D.D., R P. Church of Ireland, 
Knocklyracken, Belfast. Crown 8vo, cl. , imth port. , (480 pp. ), price 

5/. 

"We have here twenty-three sermons selected by Dr. Houston from 'the numerous 
manuscripts that have been accumulating during a lengthened ministry of more than 
fifty-two years.' .... 'The chief aim in delivering these discourses was to display the 
•Saviour in the transcendent glury of His Person. Character, and Work, .... while some 
of the subjects are more directly connected with the subjective condition of believers 
—their labours, trials, conflicts, and deliverances in life and death ' . . . . The sermons 
are Scriptural, sound, earnest, and mingle the doctrinal and practical elements as these 
should ever be mingled in the preaching of the Word. There are no modem vagaries or 
aberrations."— WifnegM. 

" From the author's familiar acquaintance with the original languages, he often . . 
throws what will be to the unlearned reader new or clearer light on a word or phrase. 
.... Xone more suitable could be found for family reading on the evening of the Sab- 
bath. "-rA*- Co vetia titer. 



Pulpit Table-Talk ; containins^ Remarks and Anec- 
dotes on Preachers and Preaching, by Dean Ramsay, Edinburgh. 
18mo, sewed, (1G2 pp.) l/(>. 

Two lectures of a popular and discursive chai-acter on styles of preaching, modes of 

?ireparing sermons, preachers of different eras, quaint texts, preachers of the Refonua- 
lon and Puritan periods ; French, NonconformiBt, and American preachers, etc. 
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Willisoii (late Rev. John, Dundee). An Example 

of plain Catechising upon the Shorter CatechiBm. New Edition, 
cr. 8vo, cl. 38. (>d. 

The Afflicted Man's Coniimnion ; or, A 

Directory for Families and Persons afflicted with Sickness, or any 
other Distress. 12mo, cl. Is. (ki. 

Sacramental Meditations and Advices for 



the Use of ComniunicHnts, fcap. 8vo, d. 2«. 

These valuable books have been long out of print, lUftlcult to get separately, and have 
DOW been reprinted at the request of many. 



Ucgg (James, D.D.), Memoirs of. Minister of New- 

ington Free Church, Edinburgh, by Thomas Smith, D.D., Pro- 
feasor of Eoaiigelistic Theolmfyy Atw College^ Edinburgh. With 
Portrait and views of Dr. Begg's Birthplace, etc. 2 vols. 8vo, 15/. 

- Will be read with keen interest and enjoyment."— Daily Revirw. 
••ThelHK>k will be eagerly reai I by the admirers of this pnlemical worthy. *'— 

THK B0<JK8KLLEK. 

" The volimie is a most interesting proiluctlon, and one which is certain to command 
ji wide circulation. "—OLAStiow \KWS. 

" To say that this volume is full of interest is little in praise of what bids fair to be a 
moiit ela)x>rate and important work."— Pkotkstamt Tixks. 

** The charm of the volume will t>e found in the racy sketches Dr Begg gives of the old 
ministers whom he knew, whose very names are now passing out of remembrance."— A YU 

ADVERTISKK. 

*' The volume is exceedingly entertaining, it cannot fail to afford much gratiU- 

^•ation to nil classes of reMders."— IRISH Christian Auvooatk. 

•'This volume will be popular with Sciitch people everywhere."— L»w/7>o«i ju^mni. 



The True Psalmody ; or, the Bible Psalms the 

Church's only Manual or Praise. With Prefaces by the Rev. Drs. 
CooKK, Edgar, and Houston ; and Recoinuiendations from Emi- 
nent Divines. Cr. 8vo, cl. (220 pp.) price 2/. 

" The Tnie Psalmody' Ik a book that is calculated, we flrmly believe, to convince any 
mind that is open to cunviction, that the Psalms alone are to )>e employed in the ser- 
vice of God, and that the use of liymns Is wholly unwarrantable."— Kkkornri> Pres- 
byterian Magazine. 

"All that can be said in favour of using the Book of Psalms, and none other, in the 
worship of the >«anctuaiy." Epinbl'ROH Courant. 

" AU who believe that nothing should be sung in the worship of Ood but Psalms will 
find in it a repertory of argument on the subject, ably and popularly put."— THK 

WiTNBSS. 

"Those who deny the right or the propriety of Christian people to sing uninspired 
•compositions in the services of the Church .... will tlnd the arguments in favour of 
their opinion set forth in this volume with all the lucidity and force that can be given 
them."— North British Daily Mail. 



Disru})tiou Memories : being the Personal Narra- 
tive of a Lay Voluntary. With Remarks on the Present Condi- 
tion of the Church. Kcap. 8vo, 1/ 
" Of the many books about the Disniption this is one of the most readable."— Courant. 
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Demy 16mo, in OrruimenUd Cloth Covers. 

BIOGRAPHIES OF SCOTTISH 

REFORMERS, MARTYRS, 

PREACHERS, etc. 

BY JEAN L. WATSON. 

LIFE OF RICHARD CAMERON. 70 pp., with View of Monument 
at AirsmosB, and of Falkland Palace, price 6d. 
"A brief and apft^ciative biogi'aphy of Cameron."- Edinburgh ConratU. 

LIFE OF HUGH MILLER. 132 pp., with View of Bass Rock c»u 
Cover, price 9d. 
" A weU-condensed biographical notice."— Z)ai7t/ Jietiew. 

LIFE OF RALPH ERSKINE. 99 pp., with Portrait, price l)d. 
" 'Oiis lady wields the pen of a ready yiT\txT."—KoiiheniEnaiffn, 

LIFE OF EBENEZER ERSKINE. 104 pp., with Portrait, price 9d. 

" Few religious biographies are nioi-e instructive."— LWtA Bwrgkt Pilot. 

LIFE OF THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. lOG pp., with Portrait and 
Illustration on Cover, price 9d. 
"A short, well-written sketch uf the great preacher's life and work."— AodE:. 

LIFE OF DONALD CARGILL CO pp., with Views of Glasgow 

Cathedral, and Martyrs' Monument, fldinbuit^h, price 6d. 

*• The reader will lay it down exclaiming, • Grand old D<jnald Cargill : ' " —Kirkcudhnght 
Atiret'tiner. 

LIFE Of ROBERT MURRAY M'CHEYNE. With View of lii^ 

Church in Dundee, price 9d. 
•• (!ould not have a briefer or loiter."— Abenleen Journal. 

LIFE OF THOMAS CHALMERS, D.D., LLD. With View of Kil. 

many Church, 134 pp., price 9d. 
" Essentially just and true, as It certainly is attractive."— I>fi»7t/ llevli'ic. 

LIFE OF NORMAN MACLEOD. D.D. With Portrait and View of 
Barony Church on cover, j)rico 9d. 
"Well written .... the leading events pass rapidly before us."— /C<>formfrf/>r««6s(f^aii 

BY ROBERT MACGREOOR. 



iT 



LIFE OF JOHN MACDONALD, D.D., **The Apostle of the North. 
1K5 pp. , price 9d. 
•'in the ninety-six pages of thi« l»ook there is not one without interest."— Huntlt 

KXl'IlKSi*. 
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THE JESUITS : a Sketch of the Origin and Progres* of the Society 
of Jesus. 110 pp., price 9d. 
" Contains paew of thrilling interest."— Dumfrrs Advkrtiskb. 

MEMORIALS OF THE BASS ROCK. 13C pp., price 9d. 

" A ver)' interesting account of the Koclc."— Kelso Cukoniclx. 

BY JOHN KER, D.D. 
THE ERSKINES : EBENEZER AND RALPH. With Engraving of 

Gairney Bridge, price 6d. 

"Those biographies arc well written, llie leading events in each life pass rapidly 
before iin, aind the story is so well told that the reader will And it difficult to lay down 
any of the 'Lives' until he has finished it."— Rkformed Prbsbytkrian Witness. 

BY ANNIE C. MACLEOD. 
GIROLAMO SAVONAROLA {LIFE AND TIMES OF). Demy 

IGmo, ch)th, 132 pp., with Portrait, price 9d. 

"Hie author is a ilaughter of the late Dr. Xomian Macleod. She has done her work 
extremely well."— iictn^MAN. 

"To tlH«e who have little time to read, desire to read profitably, and for the young 
who must neccssuily l>egin their studies of great subjects with short boolcs, this life of 
Havonarola can be most confidently recommended as a slight sicetch of Florence in the 
flfU>cnth iuid sixteenth centuries, and also of that time."— Epinburoh Courant. 



BY JEAN L. WATSON. 

THE WATER-CRESS BOY. Demy ICmo, cloth, with Frontis- 
piece, price 6d. 
"This is a frcsli pretty little story."— C^ourant. 

WILLIE'S BRINGING UP, Demy 16mo, limp cloth, with Frontis- 
piece, price Od. 

" Forms a wonderfully true picture of Scottish peasant life. Must have been drawn 
from nature."— FirESUUiK Advertisrr. 

"Thostor>- is well told."- (christian Trkasury. 

" This is a nice story very becomingly told in simple language It is tnie to the 

life, as few readers will fail to see."— Hawick Exfrkss. 

BY JOHN KER, D.D., and J. L. WATSON. 
THE ERSKINES: EBENEZER AND RALPH. Cr. 8vo, cloth, with 

Two Portraits and Engraving of Gairney Bridge. Price 1/G. 

This is the joint production of a distinguished U.P. divine and a well-known Free 
Church authoress. They have succeeded between them in making a ver>' readable 

book It is written in an agreeable and attractive style, which is certain to ensure 

its popularity."— EWNBUROH Courant. 



A Method of Prayer, with Scripture Expressions 

proper to be used under each Head. By the Rev. Matthew 
Henry. 16mo, cloth, (288 pp.) 1/. 
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OUR MOTHER: A LIFE PICTURE; being a Life of Mrs. Knim- 
maclier, vcife of Author of ** The iSuffeiiny Sario^ir," etc. Tran- 
slated from the German by a well-known Author. Fcap. 8vcs 
cloth, price 1/6. 

" Possesses all the pathos, sweet simplicity, and lofty teaching which characterises the 
best Gemiau story writers."— Irimh Haptist Maoazimr. 
*' Will be perused with profit and delight."— Alloa Circular. 
••01 more than ordinary interest."— Evkstno Tkleoraph. 
"The book is a very attractive one."— Christian Banmkr. 
•• An unusually attractive biography."- Christian Trkaslry. 



The Kittlegairy Vacancy ; or, a New Way of 

Getting Hid of Old Ministers. By John Plknderleitm. 143 

pp., crown 8vo, sevoed, price 1/C. 

•'This is an excellent satire on the democratic spirit which nmnifestE itself too often in 
the heartless treatment .of ancient ministers, who deserve well of their Church and 

l)eople."— PUESBYTKRIAN CHURCHMAN. 

•'A very clever story of the dittlculties which l>eset certain ministers— especially of 

the old school— in the smaller towns of Scotland, and iierhaps in England also 

Many of the characters are well drawn, and the remarks of the ministers' clerical col> 
leagues on their conduct and the harm they were doing to the 'cause' ara clearly put." 
— Thk Bodkskllkr. 

••A story of ecclesiastical troubles, trenchantly exiKMini; the scandals often associated 
with the selection and treatment of ministers It will be read with interest." — LITE- 
RARY World. 

"One of the most racy contributions to ecclesiastical satire that has appeared for 
many years."— Cou rant. 



The School of Christ : a Song to Clirist tlie Lord 

A Metrical Rhyme. Crown 8vo, jx^tfree 1/. 
"The spirit breatheti is one saturated with Scripture, and one of glowing admiration 
of CJhrist, His trnth and ways."— O. 8. Mauakine. 
"The spirit breathed is admirable."— Kkf. Presb. Magazine. 



Coiuinuuion and other Sermons. By the Rev. 

William Forbes, A.M., late Minister of Tarbat^ Easter Hom. 
Partly Edited by the late Rev. John Kennedy, D.D., Dingicall, 
Completed, with Life by Rev. M. Macgregor, M.A., ferintoJt, 
Cr. 8vo, 3/6. 

'•We have here sermons of the jfoo<l old evan}(elical tyi>e, rich in Scriptural truth and 
unction." — Pretsbyterian Churchman. 

"Sermons, all <ni important topics, all thoroughly evangelical, and they all afford evi- 

ilence of ability and scholarship of no mean order This volume will be prized by 

all who love and value pure Gospel truth."— Rffomnfii Preahtitrriait WitneM. 

•• The sermons spealc with no uncertain sound of the great truths of righteousness, 
temperance, and the judgment to come, and their voice is always powerful, and oftwi 
most eloquent."— iVortAer/i Chronicle. 

"The sermons were partly edited by the Rev. Dr. Kennetly of Dingwall fifteen 

in number, are earnest and evangelical, and give evidence of careful preparation."— 
ywtheru En*rign. 

l«r."They are evidently the production of a man of deep, earnest piety, and of conshler- 
able culture and accomplishments."— On/7f'na2 Hcccjun'on Maijazhu: 

•'We commend the volume as furnishing a very atlmirable example of preaching 
which was common in the days of the fathers in Rossshire." -F'rke Chirch Monthly. 

"Tliey form an excellent record of faithful work done." ^oiin O* (JRoat Joirnal. 
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BY JEAN L. WATSON. 
Life of Dr Andrew Thomson, Minister of St. 

George's Church, Edinburgh, Price 1/6 

" Her biography will be prized by mftny admirers of its subject."— Scotsman. 
"Has done her worlc with conscientious care."— Aberdkkn Fkse Prkss. 
"Interesting, .... will do much to supply a long-felt want"— Dailt Rbyikw. 

PRINCIPAL CANDUSH. 

LIFE OF ROBERT SMITH CANDLISH, D.D., Minister 

of Free St. George's Church, and Principal of the New College, 

Edinburgh. By Jean L. Watson. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 

portrait^ price 2/. 

" In selection, arrangement, and graphic description, the little volume is all tliat could 
be desired."— Edinburgh Coukant. 

THOMAS BOSTON (LIFE AND TIMES OF), Pastor of Ettrick. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2/. 

"That the autobiography is so little known is much to be regretted : it is a picture of 
one of the most momentous periods in the religious history of Scotland ; it is, more- 
over, the mirror of a life spent in high communion with God, and gifted with a vision 
penetrating far into the kingdouL Miss Watson's ' Life ' is based upon this larger 
work, and abundant extracts are given from it. She has selected her materials wisely, 
and the result is a book which cannot fail to interest."— British Messknqer. 



Biblical Geography in a Nutshell, containing many 

of the most recent Identifications. With Specially Prepared Map. 
By M. Sheklbton. Cr. 8vo, doth, price 3/. 

"The Book will; be foimd of real service in the systematic study of the Scriptures." 

— S0«»T8MAN. 

"The study is made not only instructive but delightful."— Thb Lkaoux Journal. 



Chalmers' (Thomas, D.D.) Select Sermons, with 

Tribute to his Memory, by Rev. Dr. Lorimer. Cr. 8vo, cl. Is. 6d. 

"Judiciously selected, and will serve, as far as printed words can serve, to convey U> 
a new generation an idea of the power and elo<|uence which entranced their fatliers. 
It is fitting, too, that Dr. Lorimer's funeral sermon should escape any hostile criticism. 
From an evangelical and Free Church i>oint of view it is a noble eloge." — Scotsman. 



Perth — Ecclesiastical Annals of Perth to the Period 

of the Refonuation. By Egbert Scott Fittis, 8vo, cL 6s. 

" One of the best local histories we have seen .... The scheme of arrangement is 8<» 
simple and orderlv that an index might have been dispensed with, but Mr Fittis is toi» 
painstaking and thorough a workman to omit what is generally regarded as an indis- 
pensable adjunct to a large historical book, and his index is a satisfactory bit of workman- 
ship."— Daily Rkvirw. 

"Most attractive to those who have any leaning towards local antiquarian studies. 
. . . We can sincerely commend this book to all who desire to deepen their ac(|uaint- 
ance with the condition of Scotland prior to and at the Reformation, and can only wish 
that every reader may derive the same pleasure from its perusal as it brought to us."— 
Original Sxckssion Maqazink. 
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Just ptiblishedy cr. Sivo, doth (341 pp.), price 5/. 

REAL RELIGION AND REAL LIFE. 

BY THE 

Rev. SAMUEL MACNAUGHTON, M.A., 

AUTHOR OF " OUR CHILDREN POR CHRIST," " DOCTRINE AND DOUBT," RTT. KTP. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

" ' Real Religion and Real Life ' is clear in style, practical in aim, direct in appeal, and 
the discourses are models of what popular preaching should be. They deserve the study 
of all who desire to cultivate a mode of speaking which shall interest and impress alike 
the educated and the uneducated."— 7A« Literary World. 



(( 



A volume of rare excellence."— CAmtian Cmntnonwealth. 



" A strong, healthy book, admirably suited to present times. Many striking thoughts 
will be found in its pages. .... The author is widely known by his other works."— 
The Chn'jttian. 

*' The conspicuous typographical clearness of this collection of discourses is a fair mea- 
sure of its inner beauty. . . . 'The Reality of God,' 'The Reality of 8in,' 'Christian Tole- 
ration, ' are ensamples of the deep things discussed by this chastened preacher to men. 
.... For those content with solid thoughtfulness nothing could be 1»etter than tlte book 
before us."— 7Ae MethodiMt Heeorder. 

"A dear, vigorous, and able exposition of the duty of Christian men to carry their 

Christianity into daily life. In every sense of the word it is a well-timed book 

Take it as a whole it is one of the most readable and freshest religious books that has 
appeared for a long time, and it well deserves and will receive general acceptance." — 
Dundee Advertieer. 

" By the publication of this volume the author will add to his reputation as a learned 
theologian and able preacher. .... His pages are eminently readable, pervaded as Uiey 
are all through with earnest thought, often new, and always unhackneyed and lucidly 
expressed."— Dt/wiyVt>« Standard. 

" Some of these discourses are of hifi^ excellence."— Ola^ow Herald. 

" l^Iarked by much intelllgenoe and earnestness."— .S^twA Leader. 

"These sermons are fitted to be widely useful, and they cannot be too extensively clr- 
culated."— Litvrfiooi Mercury. 

" Mr. MacNaughton's sermons are quite worthy of a place beside some of the best of 
liis land. They are fresh in treatment, original in idea, tolerant in spirit, and quite in 
touch with the most recent thought. They breathe the spirit of devout thoughtfulneaa. 
No one can read them without having that true delight of a thoughtful reader,— vijc, 
the mind stirred and led unconsciously into new tracts of meditation. .... The book 
M a whole will prove suggestive to many preachers, and helpfnl to many believer^"— 
Christian Advocate. 
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Crown 8vo, doth, price 5/ 

THE EVOLUTIOiN HYPOTHESIS: 

.4 CRITICISM 

OF THE 

NEW COSMIC PHILOSOPHY. 

BY 

W. TODD MARTIN, M.A.. D.Lit., 

MINISTER OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN IRELAND. 



" Tliis elegantly printed volume la a criticism of the new cosmic philosophy. BostMl 
upon a study of the philosophy of Mr. Herl)ert Spencer, which it very properly takes us 
representative of the evolution theory, it follows that tliinker step by step in his account 
^f the progress of life and thought from inorganic matter up to morals and religion."— 

*SCOT»MAN. 

" Mr. Spencer's own doctrine of the Unknowable is used as a weapon against himself, 
inasmuch as it reduces the evolution hypothesis to ' a mere unprovable guess,' and as- 
suming to ' determine the law of the unconditioned,' ' transcends the very capabilities of 
intelligence.' Interesting and able chanters follow on Evolution as a Dynamic Theory, 
on the Persistence of Force, the Postulates of Evolution, the Evolution of Mind, the 
Evolution of Morals, and Creation. The whole makes a very forcible argimient a^inst 
what is undoubtedly the popular philosophic dictum of to-day. And the book ought 
especially to )>e read by those who are apt to be captivated on the threshold of their 
studies by the phraseology of advanced thought, and who are inclined with youthful 
ardour to attempt the laudable task of ' thinking the universe.' "—Scottish Leader. 

" He has analysed the svstem as a philosophy professing to explain the principles of 
■every department of knowledge, and he brings to its criticism the resources of a sigularly 

keen intellect, and of a learning wide and viuied The book is distinguished by 

simplicity of langiu^^, and clearness of style ; and, as Evolution is *in the air,' and as its 
influence pervades much of our secular periodical literature, we hope this able refutation 
•of its errors will be read not only by ministers, but by very many of our intelligent laity, 
juid especially by our more thoughtful and inquiring young men."— Christian Banner. 

" It Is a consummately able work, and is certain to make its mark, and to attract much 

Attention in the philosophic world A criticism of extraordinary vigour and 

directness, and one which, unless we are much mistaken, is destined to mark an era in its 
history. It is no playing at criticism we have here, but a keen and searching analvsis, 

— a powerful blow delivered by a cunning and competent hand While he deals 

with the profoundest problems of human thought, his exposition is lucid as sunshine, 
And can be read, as we know it has been read, with deep interest and zest by persons of 
ordinary culture."— Northern Whig. 

"Unlike some previous criticisms of the same philosophy, Dr Todd Martin's is com- 
plete and not fra^^mentary. All the essential features and principles of the evolution 

philosophy are passed imder careful review Dr. Todd Martin has done no small 

service in bringing his unquestionable philosophical aptitude and mental vigour to bear 
upon a system which has a Arm hold of many of our best minds."— Dr. Marcus Dods in 
the British Weekly. 

** We have read with Intense satisfaction Dr Todd Sfartin's brilliant and exhaustive 

criticism of the evolution hypothesis as elaborated by Mr Spencer llie asump- 

tions which underlie the hypothesis are laid bare, as well as the broken chain by which 

Spencer links together inorganic matter and sentient life, mind, and morals. It 

is a book destined to live, and probably to mark an era in the hist<Nry of evolution. "— 

PBISBTTIRIAN MBSSENOER. 

*' It convicts the synthetic philosophy of many grave inoonsistenciei ; we can- 
not but acknowledge the pleasure and oeneflt we have derived from a book notable alilce 
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fur its acuteneas of reasoning and remarkable clearness of expression.** — GLASOOfr 
Herald. 
"This book will do much to advance Dr Martin's reputation as a scholar and a thinker. 

Thcpe arguments have been advanced with great force and almost convincing 

authority. The author meets Mr Herbert Spencer, and step by step discusses the prin- 
ciples of the law of evolution. In a very able manner he shows bow the evolution hypo> 
thesis has stamped its impress on the thought of our time, and he points out that the 
question is not, >i\1iat is truth ? but, Is evolutionism true ? He shows that unity of know- 
ledge may be sought for in God, and cannot be reached by way of the absolute 

We recommend the volume to all students of the new philDsophy."— Loni>jndekkt 

HTANDABD. 



IMPORTANT BOOK (ISSUED ANNUALLY), INVALUABLE TO EVERY 

CLERGYMAN. 

The Pastor's Diary and Daily Record. Non- 
Denominational. Prepared by Rev. Lewis H. Jordan, B.D., 
Erskine Church, Montreal. Handsomely bound in flexible covers, 
of convenient size for pocket. Price 2/. 

" Decidedly the most comprehensive and cheapest yet produced. Every minister 

should get it."— PR8SBYTBBIAN CHURCHMAN. 

"We have used the Diary, and have found it all that could be desired."— Congrko A- 
TioNAL Magazine. 



Wilson's Tales of the Borders and of Scotland. 

Vols, sold separately, each vol. complete in itself. Recently 
issued, in 8 vols., iieiv eAitimif 2/ per vol. 

" Mr James Qemmell adds to the literature of this time of year in a very pleasant way. 
He produces a new edition of Wilson's Tales of the Borders. It is not, as we under- 
Htand it, to be a complete work, but is to contain a selection of some of the best stories. 
.... If the first two volumes which we have received are to be taken as specimens of 
what the others will be, then a distinct good is to be done to the reading public by their 
issue." — The Scotsman. 

" One of the neatest and cheapest we have seen, each volume being of crown 8vo size, 
handsomely bound, with gilt top, and published at two shillings, certainly a very mode- 
rate price for a book of 224 pages All who wish, in the words of Sir Walter Scott, 

to read of— 'Lovers' sleights, of ladies' charms, of witches' spells, of warriors' arms,* 
cannot do better than procure these volumes, which contain quite a storehouse of material 
bearing upon the hills, glens, and folk-lore of Scotland."— Lii^iTTioof Mercury. 

"It is a great boon to ordinary readers to have these admirable tales placed so hand- 
somely and so cheaply before them. The series of eight volumes furnishes as delightful 
a collection as any one could desire."— TA^ PresbyUrian Churchman. 

"This is one of the best collections of stories ever pohUBhed."— Bookseller. 

"There are, we imagine, few Scotchmen and Scotchwomen who are unacquainted 
with these charming stories. But there are also few, we are sure, who will not welcome 
such an opportunity as these volumes present of renewing their acquaintance ; and 
whoever sits down to read the stories will soon be surprised into a feeling of regret 
that there are not so many, but so few to read. Time flies quickly when one is listen- 
ing to a Border tale, even though it be to some extent familiar."— Z)atZy Review. 

"Seeing that on the average about a dozen complete stories appear in each volume, 
nicely printed and neatly bound, for a florin, the opportunity is afforded of adding a 
larjic amount of standard Action to any library at a moderate cost."— Da i7y ChroniHc. 
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